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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the following account 
of the Portuguese possessions on the coast of Wes- 
tern Africa, under the title of " Six Years of a Tra- 
veller's Life in Western Africa," the author would pre- 
mise that he is induced to lay the result of his ob- 
servations before the public in the hope that they 
may, in however humble a degree, add somewhat 
to the general stock of infonnation regarding the 
resources of Africa, so eagerly sought for at the pre- 
sent day, when that portion of the globe is appa- 
rently on the eve of emerging from the comparative 
obscurity in which its capabilities have hitherto 
been involved. 

In 1844, in consequence of the unsettled state of 
public affairs in Portugal, the author's father, the 
Count de Bomfim, undertook to raise the standard of 
Reform ; but the effort being rather premature, he 
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did not then succeed. The political affairs of 

184G — 7 proved disastrous in their consequences to \ 
many of the author's relatives, personal friends, 
and countrymea, and also to the author in proprid 
persond. 

By the famous Protocol, however, of 1847, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain agreed to interfere, to ac- 
complish the pacification of Portugal— an arrange- 
ment which led, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, to the revolution of 1851, which, thanks to 
that gracious and overruling Providence by whom ^ 
"kings reign and princes execute justice,** has been 
attended with the most benehcial and happy re- 
sults. 

On the publication of the above Protocol, the 
author left the uiditary profession, and relumed to 
ihe paternal roof, where his time was principally 
occupied in perusing the records of those voyages 
and travels of former days by which his enterpris- 
ing countrymen had so signalized themselves, and 
gathered unfading laurels. 

Whikt perusing those pleasing narratives, he 
became animated with an ardent desire to witness 
some of the scenes described, and to make at least 
an attempt to add, by personal effort, to the informa- 
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tion already collected, particularly as regarded the 
extensive and important possessions of Portugal on 
the Gontinent of Africa. 

Influenced by these feelings^ he applied for and 
obtained an appointment to the Western Coast of 
Africa; and when about to enter upon the duties 
which devolved upon him, as H.M.F. Majesty s 
Arbitrator at Loand% on the western coast of 
Airicay he was so fortunate as to be ordered to 
embark for his post in a war-steamer, and to visit 
and report upon various parts of the western coast 

But in addition to the information relative to the 
localities thus personally and officially visited, he 
has taken the liberty of quoting several trustworthy 
Portuguese authors, respecting other important 
stations which he was unable himself to inspect, in 
order to furnish a complete maritime hand-book, 
for the use of those whom the interests of science 
or of trade may induce to visit the western coast of 
Africa. And he would also observe that the minute 
description which he has given of the Cape Verde 
Islands, St. Thomas, Prince's Island, and the oppo- 
dte coast, together with the exact position of the 
various points otiicially visited, may be found of 
benefit to masters of vessels visiting those places, 
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as pointing out the nearest and safest ports, in case 
of any emergency. 

He hopes his little work may also prove of use 
to the commercial community in general, as the 
attention of the civilized world has, through Dr. 
Livingstone's enterprise and exertions, been drawn 
to portions of thb extensive Continent, which have 
hitherto formed so large a blank on the map of 
Africa, and which have to the present moment 
been regarded as "Unexplored Regions," 

In conclusion, the author begs to observe that 
there are other most important facts to be noted at 
the present time relative to the western coast of 
Africa, namely, first, that cotton of a superior 
quality may be obtained at little cost and labour, 
as it is indigenous ; and, second, that nothing would 
tend more to the discouragement of that abomina- 
ble traffic in human beings, slavery, than providing 
remunerative labour for the aborigines. The es- 
tablishment, by some philanthropic and enterpris- 
ing company, of extensive cotton plantations on a 
soil whence could be obtained sufficient produce for 
the demand of the whole of Europe, would most 
undoubtedly prove an effective check to the slave- 
trade in those parts. This, together with the fur- 
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ther tt&d more extensive developmeut of the re- 
sources of the copper mines already so successfully 
worked in the mountains of Bembe, near Ambriz, 
as recounted in this work, affords an opening for ex- 
tensive and remunerative trade to any company 
that might embark therein ; and would ultimately 
lead to the introduction of Christianity, and conse- 
quently civilization — ^for the people are '^men of 
like passions with ourselves"; and although at 
present as rude blocks in Nature's quarry, they are 
capable of being moulded into a profitable aud 
plearing form. 

Feeling conhdont that any effort to aid a cause 
so noble as that above referred to will in general 
be favourably received by all desirous of promoting 
the amelioration of the sable sons of Ham, de- 
graded and benighted as they are> these sketches 
are now submitted to the public, in the hope that 
they may in some, even small, degree have tiiis ten- 
dency. 

The author, in submitting his work to public 
approval, doubts not that there are portions of it 

open to criticism. Ilis main object has been to 
deal with facts, and afford useful information ra- 
ther than amusement ; but being a Portuguese, he 
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CHAPTER I. 

MADBIBA AND FOBTO SAKm 

D«p«rture fhxn Lisbon — Storm — ^Pono Snnto— Eeetdence of 
CeJamboB baro— Daarta A iriyirt Madein— Pioo Bnhto— lln 

Exile of 111*' Author's Father — Uistorical NiitiVm— TIio DiViplo of 
Beregfoid— llie CaoatittttioiuJ Charter jroclaimed in Madoirai — 
IffRidHr appointed Port-llastar of Fortagal— CotmmiAi tba 
ProgreHista Army — Church of Nowa Scnhora do Monte — Ganwi 
of the EfinigraiitA — Novel mode of Aaceodiag a Mountain — Coiaaa 
— A Twit to the Count dc CarTalhjJ— The Lerada d'Agua — 
Foreign Residents iri Futtr — T\u: r.nvcrnmcntof Uaddm— >11m 
TraiL- of tliii- Ttiluiid — Wine Farniii- X j-'iml Af nfVtny and Obaer- 
Tatory — Invabds on the Island — l'laut» axici AnuiuiLi — Education 
^Hawto— lldaiidio^ loddent md Boawatio Wmnrj—YUi to 

• Fumsr— BepurtaN ftom Madaink 

We commenced our voyage with those feelings 
which are peculiar to novices entering ibr the first 
time on the ^wfUemeis ol wtttn," md which are 

• VOL. I. B 
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better known hy ezperienoe dian they can lie 
■ny pcso-ble dMiptton, especially from one who 
b nnaequainted with the nautical phrases adopted, 
and 80 ficedy used in life at sea. The reader will 

therefore excuse my pa?9ing over these matters, so 
far hcyond the comprehension of a landsman, in 
respectfiil silence, 

"We sailed from the port of Lisbon in Januny, 
18o2, under very favourable circumstances, ihe 
surrounding boatle oonseq^uent on preparing for a 
\oy.L^c, the swelHng aaali^ the captain's word of 
command, as witibi a stentorian Tcnce be gave orders 
to bis men, and tbdr lesponuve exclamations — all 
oonspired in some measure to divert the mind from 
the weeping relatives and friends from whom we 
had just parted, and from dwelling on the ungenial 
climate of fhe. country to which we were destined, 
proverbially known as " the grave of Europeans," 
a destination which, with some domestic circam> 
stances, added much to the ptun of parting. 

We bad not been long at sea when a storm com- 
menced, wUeb caused some on board to xcquest 
tiie captain to make for tbe nearest port 

Soon afterward^ having psssed Cape St 
Tbioent) tre anived at tbe small island of Porto 
Santo, in 33" 3' latitude, and 7* 11' W. 
longitude from Lisbon.* Here we cast anchor, 
and availing myself of the opportunity of visiting 
the island, I proceeded in the ship's boat, and im- 

• Aou GiMBwkli, IS* SO* W. 
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proved the short time allowed in iospecting what 
appeared worthy of note. 

This small island, which is but a short distance 
from Madeira, is about 7 miles in length, and 2^ 
in breadth, and is extremely fertile. It has an 
open harbour, where ships may ride at anchor, but 
should the wind change to the southward, they 
must be ready to weigh anchor and stand out to 
flea. It is Tuited by Indiamen, outward and home* 
ward bound ; and, besides the inhabitants, number- 
ing about 1460| it is at present the retreat of many 
wealthy ftmilies from Madeira, who hare erected 
numerous beautiful and commodious residences. 

The chief town bears the same name aa the 
island, Porto Santo or Hd.y Fort In consequence 
of the advantages above alluded to, the harbour is 
considered much safer than that of FunchaL 

On taking the round of the island, I saw three 
small idets ; but I observed that Porto Santo, with 
its immediate neighbourhood, was the only portion 
of the island producing cereals. A little wine is 
also made, but it is mainly dependent on Modeiira 
for its principal support. 

Porto Santo is famous in Portuguese history, as 
the place where the first adventurers landed in 1418, 
and established the first infant colony ; whence they 
subsequently sailed in quest of new discoveries. 
Here also Christopher Columbus took up his resi- 
dence, having married a Portuguese lady when in 
the naval service of Portugal 

B 2 
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On our return to the steamer we set sail, and 
soon came in sight of two small islands, the larger 
of which has received the name of Deserta, from 
the fact of its being uninhabited, except by a few 
goat-herds, who find shelter in some miserable 
huts — goats and rabbits bdng apparently the only 
quadrupeds on the island. 

We were soon in sight of the island of Madeira. 
As we approached aU eyes were directed towards 
this majestic oasis, which revealed to us new beau- 
ties as \vn. drew nearer and nearer, sailing towards 
the anchorage of iunchal, the capital of the 
island. Madeira is so well known, not only from 
the personal visits of numerous invalids, resort- 
ing thither ibr the enjoyment of its salubrious 
air, but also from the frequent notices pub- 
lished by travellers, that it may appear su- 
perfluous in me to detain my readers by enter- 
ing into any eUborate description of the island; 
but as some who peruse these pages may not have 
had the opportimity of reading any of these books, 
I take the liberty of submitting a few particulars 
for their benefit 

It was dark by the time we cast anchor. Next 
morning, at day-break, the scene presented to 
the eye from the deck of the vessel appeared 
truly sublime, especially to those who were 
strangers to it. This beautiful "Flower of the 
Ocean" is composed of one mass of basalt Funchal 
is in 32^ 38' N. latitude, and l"" 46' W. longitude, 
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' from Lisbon.* The island is about 31 miles long by 

12 broad. Pico Ruivo raises its majestic head 5993, 
or, according to others, 6056 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and when viewed in the gray twilight 
of early dawn, it presented the appearance of a 
beautiful mirage ; but when the rising sun cast his 
bright rays on the surrounding scene, the castle^ 
the yarious beautiful buildings standing out in bold 
relief one above another, the nuuierous belfries, 
the serrated mountain ridge, with the various hills 
covered with beautiful vines, the air perfumed by 
the orange blossom, the can an a, the palm, and a 
great variety of trees covered with continual ver- 
dure^ suggested the presence of a perpetual spring. 
As the eye ranged from the base towards the sum- 
mit, admiring the beautiful cottages, as well as the 
more magnificent mansions, we beheld the majestic 
towers of Nossa Senhora do Monte, or Our Lady of 
the Mountain, pointing towards the sky, and inviting 
the grovelling sons of earth to seek there the enjoy* 
ment of eternal, unfading delights — and, higher 
still, even to the very simimit, the gigantic trees, 
whose thick foliage afforded an agreeable shade, and 
invited the weaiy traveller to rest beneath their 
wide-spread brandies 1 We felt as if we gazed on 
some fabulous scene in fairyland. 

Whilst the packet was '^coaling,** 1 took the op- 
portunity of going on shore. Though this was my 
second visit to the island, it was with feelings of 

* In 16^ 6i' W from. Grmwioli. 
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indescribable pleasure I now landed, as with 
Madeira so many pleasing reminiscences of my 
native country are immediately associated. I ask 
pardon of my Hibernian friends, if I borrow from 
their favourite bard the following stanza, which, 
with a slight alteration, expresses my feeUngs on 
that occasion : — 

" The nvage Iotos his lutive shore, 

Though rude the blast, tboogh chill the air ; 
And whj Dot Porto'e bods adoro 

The buKl that Nature formed no fair ? " 

All my latent feelings of patriotism were revived, 
all the " learned lore " of school-boy days, which 
had reference to my countrj 's fame, rushed as a 
stream into my memory, and created most pleasing 
sensations, mingled with some of a contrary kind. 
I was led to reflect on the transient nature of all 
sublunary institutions — the change of dynasties, the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, and those vicissitudes to 
which subjects as well as princes have been exposed 
in the course of time, subject to the various effects 
of these ever-recurring changes. 

My beloved father had been an exUe at Setubal 
(St. Ubes), by an order of the absolute government 
of 1823, for having, with the regiment under his 
command, manifested unusual enthusiasm on be- 
half of popular rights, an enthusiasm which, inspir- 
ing all classes, had in course of time conduced so 
much to the proclamation of the first constitution 
of 1820. .• - ... 
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It was durini» my fatlier's exile at the above 
place that 1 made my debut on the stage of life in 
1825. The constitution being ultimately established, 
my father was restored to his country ; and while 
At Braganza, in command of 900 men, was sur- 
prised by a large forces wUchi vilih die ninfinoe- 
mente supplied by the despotic King of Spain, Den 
FviiandoVII.,amoiaitedtoatlBaBt6()OOxiMfi. The 
powder nugaaaiie haying exploded, end ihe General 
in the popular interest upon whom my father 
dqiended in this emergency for support and assis- ^ 
tanre in rcHevinj? the town, withdrawing to about 
CO miles distance, n council of war was called, at 
which it was decided to capitulate and accept the 
terms proposed by the enemy; but no sooner 
had the latter obtained poeseflsion of llie place, 
than, r^ardlefls of all fin^ and natlcnial lionour, 
they arrested my Isther as a prisoner of war, and 
seat him into the interior of Spain. 

He profited, however, fay an opportunity to elude 
die Yifplanoe of his guard, and escaped to Lisbon, 
where he immediately demanded an investigation 
into his conduct, which, being granted, the Court 
unanimously decided that' ^ his conduct well merited 
the approbation of his country," as he had been 
^e Jirst to raise the standard of liberty, and, by so 
doin^ to check the fisnnidaible ftvce destined to 
descend on lisbon and cnuh the oonstitation — ^his 
energy and seal in retarding the p r o gr e e s of tbe 
enemy lumng affinded tame to rally a fimse snffi- 
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cient to oppose and counteract their preconcerted 
plans. 

The Infanta Dona Isabel Maria, then Regent of 
Portugal, in the name of the beloved King, Dom 
Pedro IV. (Emperor of Brazil, where he had resided 
for some time past), desirous of responding to the 
voice of the country, and encouraging a patriotic 
spirit, offered to ray father the important post of 
Captain-General of Angola ; but the climate being 
unfavourable to Europeans, and fearful of endan- 
gering the health of his wife and children, he de- 
clined the honour. He was then appointed Captain- 
General of Madeira and Porto Santo, and this was 
the occasion of my first visit to Madeira. On the 
present occasion I was, at my sovereign's command, 
on my way to the same insalubrious colonial depen- 
dency of Angola, of which my father had before 
refused the Governorship. I ako called to mind 
that ray beloved parent, and ray two eldest brothers, 
had touched at Madeira, when on their way as cap- 
tives and exiles to Angola. 

Being at all times the zealous advocate of liberty, 
my father was one of the first to raise its standard. 
He had been the first to meet Marshal Beresford, and 
tender his services to aid hiin in expelling Napoleon 
after his unjust invasion of the Peninsula; on 
which occasion he obtained the warm friendship 
of the Marshal and his staff, and was styled in 
Portugal " O Discipulo de Beresford," the disciple 
of Beresford. 
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He -prcdmaed ia Maddift fihe coosdtaliciiil 
Charter of 1826, hj the oommaikd of the ever- 
memorable Dom Pedro lY., of whose staff he vae 
subsequently appointed chief, during the war in 

whicli tin; throne was wrest^-d from the nsnrper, 
Dom Miguel, and restored to the rightfid lioir, Dona 
Maria II. My father was always found on the side 
of locifinirLt ■ monarchy, and of the liberties of his 
country', and was the foremost m every danger. 
No other General suffered ao many casualties, or 
wBsao often or ao severely wounded daring ilw 
war. 

In 1836, when acting as Her Majeaty^s Lieu- 
tenant of the Kingdom, with the troops nnder 

his command, encountered, at the Chao da Feira, 
the Ground, or place, of the Fair, the two 
nobl" !!!!<! brave marshals, the Dtikes of Terceira 
and Siddanha, who, together with twenty other 
generals, the flower of the Portuguese anuy, had 
itdsed an insurrection, for the purjjose of over- 
throwing the liberal constitution of 1820, and 
establishiDg the charter of 1836| which waa 
aristocratic. 

On the IStli of March, 1837, in the streets of 
lisbon, at the bead S^OOO of the regular troops^ 
he attacked a strong of the National Guards, 
about 16,000 strong, whom, after a hot engage- 
ment, he completely routed. Tlie majority of 
this army wn- iirofe.ssedly attaehofl to the liberal 
interest} but iiaving been tamp<;red with by inte» 
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zested demagogues, it had fallen into their snares, 
a&d thns united itself with those who desired to 

overthrow tlie po])ular institutions of' tlie country. 

It was in consequence of this signal suocess that 
her Majesty was gradoosly pleased to hestow upon 
him the rank of Count, and appoint him Prime 
Minister, Dictator, and Minister of War, with in- 
structions to put the kingdom in proper order, of- 
fensive and defennvei 

In 1844j at the head of three regiments, he 
oj^poied the policy of the Cabinet, presided over by 
Costa Cabral (now Count Thomar), in consequence 
of their failing to carry out those principles of 
reform, and to fulfil those promises of liberty, 
which ih^ had made to the nation in 1842, when 
Cabral overthrew the constitution of 1838, and 
proclaimed the charter of 1826. 

A number of his friends having been imprisoned, 
and others flying, he was thiis left without the 
< succour on which he had calculated ; and was at 
lengdi rehictantLy compelled to emigrate, as he 
saw it would be the greatest folly to lisk the lives 
of the faithful few who adhered to him at a time 
when the greatest portion of the army was carried 
away by misrepresentation, and cajoled to join the 
interest of Count Thomar. 

In 1846 the nation awoke as from a dream, and 
rose en masse to assert and obtain its stipulated 
liberty. The celebrated Junta do Porto being es- 
tablished, my father took command of the Pro- 
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gresaista army at Torres Yedna, 2,200 fltrong, 
depending on Count das Antas, the President of 
the Junta, for support; but the Count not arriving 
within the time calculated, my father wna obliged 
to capitulate, under honourable conditions, to the 
Duke of Saldanha, who was in command of an 
army of 8,000 ia£uitry and 1,500 cavaliy — all 
regular and wdl-disciplined troops — snpported by 
eighteen field-pieces. Notwithstanding the terms 
of capitulation, he and my brothers were detained 
as prisoners of war, by oider of the Dnke; and, in 
violation of all honourable compact, without con- 
sideration of his services to the throne and the 
cause of liberty, regardless of his severe wounds, 
of his rank and titles, and of honours conferred 
on him by Belgium, Holland, and Spain, a decree 
was received commanding that Count Bomfim, 
together with his two sons, should be exiled to 
Angola. 

It was under these distressing circumstances that 
in 1847 he called at Madeira, together with 

my two brothers, as prisoners, on their way to 
Angola, of which my father had refused the 
Governorship, and of which my eldest brother, the 
young Count, had been Colonial Secretary from 
1841 to 1845. Hence arose some of the bitter 
' thoughts which now occupied my mind. Bat, 
as I before said, they were mingled with other and 
sweeter recollections; for after the Protocol of 
1847, whereby England, France, and Spain under- 
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took the pacification of Portugal, my father again 
passed Haddra on his way to Lisbon from Angola 

— ^whither the British steamer "Terrible" had been 
sent for him — restored to all his honours, the Gro- 
yernment having been compelled to replace every- 
thing in the same order in which it stood prior to 
the national insurrection. 

Thusm see that although libertr|r may be crashed 
for a time she will at length arise and bear down all 
opposition ; although she may for a time be fetter- 
ed with adamantine chains, her powerful throes 
win eventually burst the strongest manades by 
which siie is confined^ and she will rise in all her 
heavoi-bestowed might. 

This we see fiilly realized in the present day as 
regards the Portuguese nation, when we behold the 
youthful but precocious Kin u Dom Pedro Y., whom 
God preserve, already fulfilling all the sympathi^ 
ing duties of the loving " father of his people.** 

The reader will please to excuse this digression 
which I have maide in endeavouring to account for 
the various conflicting emotions by which my mind 
was agitated when I landed on the beach at Fun- 
chal, and which have inadvertently led me away 
from my subject If I seem chargeable with ego- 
tism, I must ])lead my sincere love for a venerable 
parent, and an enthusiastic desire for the establish- 
ment of the liberal institutions of Portugal on a 
firm basis, as my only excuse; and I feel convinced 
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that, on mature consideration, all who are not too 
fastidious will accept the apologj' as satisfactory. 

But to return to my narrative. On my arrival 
at Funchal I was met by a friend, Major Santos, 
who manifested so much urbanity, and such anxiety 
to minister to my comfort and enjojTnent, that I 
cannot find words sufficiently strong to express my 
gratitude to him. After breakfast we took a ride 
round a large portion of the island. At various 
points of the several heights we stopped to view 
the sublime scenerj' around and below us, until we 
arrived at the Church of Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
where I attended the festival service. Afterwards 
I remained for some time witnessing the yard- 
gamea of the emigrants, who had returned from 
Demerara, whither they regularly proceed once a 
year in large numbers to labour for a season, return- 
ing with their earnings from that unhealthy clime, 
to enjoy the more salubrious air of their native 
place. Yet, alas ! several of those who leave home 
each year, with hopeful anticipations of returning 
with their fellow-islanders, fall victims to the 
deadly nature of the climate, and are left to sleep 
beneath its soil, until the voice of the trumpet shall 
again awake them. 

Although it is out of my province to write an 
essay on political economy, yet I may be allowed 
to say that it appeared to me that it would have 
been better policy, both for the individuals, and for 
the mother country, if they had been settled in 




FERIODICAL EMIGRATION. 

the province of Alemtejo. By this periodical emi- 
gration of the inhabitants from Madeira to Deme- 
rara, and from the Azores to the Brazils, their 
morals are more or less corrupted by contact with 
unprincipled dealers in the bodies and bones of 
their fellow-creatures, an occupation so demora- 
lising to the human character ; and returning, they 
impart to their fellow-islanders (amounting, ac- 
cording to computation, to about 50,000 — Angra, 
the capital of Terceira and of this group of nine 
islands, having alone a population of about 13,000), 
a lax feeUng of morality, and are also much 
weakened in the proper tone of genuine patriotism. 
Would it not then be much more conducive to our 
country's weal (I write as aPortuguese) to settle them 
in this fertile province of Alemtejo, which, on pass- 
ing through, appeared as thinly inhabited as many 
parts of Africa through which 1 have passed ? By so 
doing, the people would be benefited, and the country 
itself would be enriched by persevering industry. 

A friend of mine was informed, on his arrival in 
Africa, that each of his children was worth about 
500/. to him, in consequence of the scarcity of la- 
bour; and if this view of the case is correct, by 
sending labour out of the country so long as there 
is sufficient soil for it to operate upon, we only im- 
poverish the mother country, emigration being 
solely intended as an escape-valve, where there is 
an excess of population. 

The poor people whose hilarity I now witnessed 
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ae^med to enter with all their heart into the natknial 
l^ames in celebration of this festival. What ttl' 
tracted my attention most waa the strange costume 
worn on the occasion, the high conical cap and largp 
yellow boots being the most consiiicuous. 

Their joyous mirth in returning to their father* 
land was not at all in consonance with my feelings 
nt the tame. I was now proc e e d in g to a prover- 
bially deadly dime; ahould I ever wtan to 
gladden the hearts of those sorrowfiil ODes I had 
left behind loe ? These were Sonne of die bittop 
drape irltich, fidling into my ei^ queMed my pve^ 
sent enjoyments 

In my excursion up the steep-paved way towaida 
No^ f^'Mihoru A<) ^lonte, what amused me most was 
the Tn;iTiiii r ill wlin h our youthful guide ascended 
with us. lie bad no horse, mule, aaa, or any 
other quadruped wherewith to acconipany us, and 
yet he was ever present when we wanted his ser- 
-vioes. On enquiry, this iras soon explained ; no 
aomier had we left the town of FuMslia], at the 
base of thenurantatn, than he (asiscostomaiy) laid 
hold of the long i$Sl of thelume^ and, with his legs 
■nspended on each side of the ■"""■^^ holding fast 
and taking long strides^ as if on a velocipede, he 
was enabled to be ever present when his semoes 
were required. 

On taking a survey from where we now stood, 
I no longer questioned the propriety of calling the 
island " The Flower of the Ocean." Not wishing 
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to descend by the same precipitous route by which 
we had ascended, I prepared to return in one of those 
vehicles or carriages denominated corsius (which, 
having no wheels, might more appropriately be 
termed " sledges"). I secured myself in it with a 
long rope fastened "fore and aft," as the sailors 
would say, a lad holding at each extremity, and 
proceeded down the zig-zag road, the one pulling 
when necessarj', the other checking its too hasty 
progress ; and being thus conveyed, as by a centri- 
fugal and centripetal motion, we arrived safe at 
the base, grateful, we trust, to Providence, Dtnthout 
sustaining any accident. We were informed that 
not unfrequently severe contusions, and even 
broken limbs, were received in the rapid descent. 
The sledge was not unlike the '* Russian mountain" 
chariot or cart, now called the " Egj^ptian," a name 
which in our da}^ of novelty may soon be changed 
to "Chinese," or more appropriately to that of 
" Barbarian ;" but as I was informed it was fashion- 
able to descend in that manner, I adopted it, 
remembering the old adage, "Better out of the 
world than out of the fashion but henceforth T 
would prefer to use the more tedious balloon, ra- 
ther than so rapid a descent in the parachute. 

When we arrived "all right" at our friend's 
hospitable mansion, luncheon was prepared in old 
English style — indeed, everytliing seems to take its 
tone from England. When we had satisfied the 
cravings of our earthly appetite, we commenced 
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another ride, and proceeded towards the splendid 
Palheiro Ferreira, tbe property of the youthful 
Count de Gonralhal, who has most extensiye wine 
farms, and many " Cazeiros " or farmers, who all 
seemed to be in a most flourishing condition. I was 
reminded of the Hungarian Prince, who, when 
visitin<? the extensive flocks of an English nobleman, 
being asked, "What (l» you think of my 10,000 
sheep ? " replied, Weil, they appear in good order, 
and are no doubt in better condition than my 
flocks, which are tended by 10,000 shepherds." 

Bdng aware that, as soon as the steamer com* 
pleted her coaling, she would hasten her departure, 
I proceeded, in company with my friends, to visit 
some other places. We visited the Levada d* Agua, 
which conveys water through a tunnel to a consi- 
derable distance. As I was informed by my friend, 
it was projected by the clever engineer, General 
Guerra. It is a most beneficial work, and weU 
worthy of note. We also saw tho churches ol* Nonsa 
Senhora do Calhao and of IS. Pedro, or St Peter ; 
the Hercado, or market-place; the Pra^ Imperatriz, 
or Empress Place; and the Rua da rihueza 
Dona Amelia, or Princess Dona Amelia Street, 
named after the late much-lamented daughter of the 
Emperor's second wife, and widow of the im- 
mortal i>om Pedro, Duke of Braganza. This young 
and beautiful Princess died of consumption on the 
island. 

YOL. I. c 
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RESIDENTS IK FUNCHAL. 




A number of the buildings in Funchal are in the 
old English style, the rents of which arc considered 
high ; and the inhabitants obtain their means of 
subsistence principally by letting them to the 
visitors who frequent the island. 

The failure of the vine is also a great drawback 
to the Government, as well as to the inhabitants 
generally, as wine is the principal source of revenue, 
and the trade in it gives rise to a considerable cir- 
culation of money. 

The foreigners resident in Funchal are numerous. 
There is also a number of mercantile houses; of 
these there are four American, twenty-six English, 
thirty-three Portuguese, three Sardinian, one Swiss, 
and one connected with Hamburg. 

The Consular staff is very numerous on the 
island: Austria has a consul; Belgium a vice-con- 
sul; Brazil a vice-consul; Denmark a consul; France 
a consular agent; Great Britain a consul and a vice- 
consul ; Greece a consul and a vice-consul ; the 
Hanse Towns a vice-consul; Holland a vice-consul ; 
New Granada a consul; the Papal States a vice- 
consul ; Peru a consul ; Prussia a consul ; Russia 
a vice-consul ; Sardinia a consul ; Spain a consul 
and a vice-consul; Sweden and Norway a vice- 
consul; Turkey a vice-consul; United States a 
consul and a vice-consul; Uruguay a consul and 
a vice-consul ; in all, 25. 

This large staff of officials is not to be wondered 
at, as from the peculiar position of this island, many 
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trading and other vessels call en ruut^ to and from 
distant ports, independent of the ships engaged in 
the trade carried on with the island itBel£ 

According to a late census, there are 24,645 
hearths on the island. The number of inhjibitants 
is calculated at 107|08S, of which the capital has 
about 30,000. The island is divided into two dis* 
tricts, the Eastern and Western^ each district send- 
ing two Deputadoa^" or representativeai to the 
" Cortes,'* or Nalional Parliament at Lisbon. Each 
district has also a Judge, who administers the 
law. The Military Governor is the chief civil 
magistrate, and has tinder his orders ten Adminis- 
tradores de Concelhos," or civil magistrates, in 
Madeira and Porto Santo. These two islands form 
a Bishop's see, comprehending 47 Fregnezias," or 
piu*ishes. The Admin istraqoes de Concelhos," or 
civil magistracies^ are the following: — 

Ih Mabbxra.— Calheta, ^'ihe Small Creek;" 
Camara de Lobos, " the Wolves' Den ; " Funchal, 
" a place set with fennel ; " Machico • ; Ponta do 
Sol, ^'Suns Point;" Porto Moniz; S. Vicente; 
Santa Anna; and Santa Cruz, or Holy Gross. 

•Tlie magistiTK V < £ Mucliit o Las its name from Robert Machim, 
tlie hero of a roniaiirL, who 8ail. ll from En^'Luiil iu 1344, together 
with Anna d" Ariel ; they ende.'i^ * mrod to escii])e the vengeance of that 
lady's friends, by l&iuimg on the Coa.st <>f I rance : but being driven to 
sea by contrary winds, they landed at Machico in Madeira, wlvich 
ialand, according to this supposed fabulous story, was unknown 
until then. Il< wever, a crom is still shewn there, marking the place 
where they were buried. 

C 2 
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1BADS OF TBB ISLAND. 



In Porto Santo — Porto Santo, or Holy Port. 

Notwithstanding the great drawback caused by 
the vine disease, the trade of the island is still very 
considerable There were exported during the year 
1849, 14,445 "pipas" (pipes); 1850,13,875; 1851, 
12,356; 1852, 5,676.^. Of the 5,<>76.i pipes for the 
year 1852, there had been exported to America, 
1,954 pipes ; Africa, 69 ; Asia, 213; Brazils, 34 ; 
England, 1,234^; Oceania, 6; other European 
ports, 2,166. The revenue from the customs for 
the year 1S57 alone amounted to 18,762/. 

The number and tonnage of vessels inwards and 
outwards bound, as registered at the Custom-house, 
were: — Inwards, 269 vessels, 53,540 tons, 3,227 
men; outwards, 275 vessels, 56,200 tons, 3,316 
men. 

It is reported that, in 1854,107 English vesseb 
entered the port, with cargoes valued at 68,400/., 
a number nearly double that of the Portuguese. 

The gan'ison of Madeira, for the defence of the 
island and for the protection of commerce, consisted 
of one infantry battalion of 400 men, and one com- 
pany of artillery of 80 men. All the troops on the 
island are changed for others from Portugal. 

From the town 1 went to see the wine farms, 
of which Malvasia, Boal, and Tinta, are the 
wines the most celebrated ; and although they had 
suffered severely from " the disease," they now ap- 
peared in good condition ; and I was informed that 
the vines were returning to their former healthy 
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state, the dii^eaije having almost entirely diijap- 
peared 

The fiunouB In&nte Dom Henrique of Portog^ 
(son of Dam Joeff I.) is sud to have estebUahed in 
that coimtiy the fint nautical Academ j and Obaev* 
vatovy, at Sagres, to which the kingdom U maioly 
indebted for the celebrated discoveries and con- 
quests which af^rwards astonished the eiviiiaed 
world, and immortalized the Portuguese name, be- 
ginninr;; Avitli the discovery in 141^<, by liartltolo- 
ynew Perestn Uo, of Porto Sunto (or the Holy Port, 
a name given by the niurincr, <j;nitcful for the safety 
and comfort enjoyed in it, after pasising through so 
many dangers of the deep), followed, in 1419, by 
that of Madeira, by Joa5 Gonfalyee Zarco and 
Tristan Va> Teixdra, who gave that name to the 
island in conaeqoence of the great quantity of tim- 
ber (Madeira) growing on it It is said that 
the forest of trees was so dense Ilwt| having been 
Ignited by some means, it contumed burning for 
seven years, before the fire became extinct ; aAer 
which it is recorded the learned Infante gave 
orders that the island should be planted with the 
sugar-cane, brought from the Island of Sielly ; as 
also the vine producing the Malvajsia wine from the 
island of Candia. Such appears to be the origin of 
the Madeira vineyards, the cuttings or plants of 
which were subsequently sent in large quantities 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hie picturesque cottages, surrounded by fUMftiri 
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or ^urdens, stocked with numerous Europeau iruit- 
trees^ together with many tropical plants and trees, 
form a beautiful and enlivening prospect, the farms 
being so well cultivated ; and I was particularly 
pleased by mtnesaing the extensive cultivation of the 
Inhame (yarn), a root held in much estimation by 
the country people, who use it as a substitute for 
bread. It resembles large potatoes, bm in taste is 
sweeter to the palate. 

The cereals cultivated are not sufficient for the 
consumption of the islanders. There is a large ex- 
port of coffee, which some assert is supmor in 
flavour to the far-famed Mocha ; orchilia is also 
exported. The sugar, although produced in com- 
parativol} small quantities, hi said to be of an ex- 
cellent (.[uality, and so highly approved, that the 
cane was transplanted to the Brazils — St. Paul 
(formerly St Vincent) thus giving the first impetus 
to the extensive and lucrative Brazilian sugar 
trade. But the principal trade of Madeira has 
been in wine, which in its halcyon days was ex- 
ported (as already shewn) to the extent of an 
average of from twelve to fifteen thousand pipes. 

The various other productions of the island 
were : — 

Beans . . . 291 moios.* 

„ broad . . 112 „ 
Barley . . . 1,128 „ 
Cheannts . . . 328 „ 

* The moio is equal to azty dqneireB, and one elqunie ie a little 
move then e bnehel. 
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Hooer . . . no arrotof (each dS Um.) 

ItUaame . . • 6,971 

Lemons . . 977 mUheirct (thooBiiidft) 

Lentileg ... 13 moioi 

Maize • • . 371 „ 

Omagfii • . . 2,755 milheirot 

Pototoeg . . 1,065 mmm 

Rye . : . 889 „ 

Silk . . . Seiba. 

Walnuts . . MmoMt 

Wax ... 29 arroboM 

Wheat . . . 8,366 tndof 

Wool . . 8,623 tfrrofrof 

As I proceeded on my way, I met ever and anon 
the neat light palanquins, with their showy cur- 
tains^ each borne on the shoulders of two stalwart 
men, who went cheerily along, as if honoured by 
conveying their fair burden. My pleasure at be- 
holding their cheerfolness was afterwards damped 
by being informed that in general they were con- 
veying, for the benefit of the air, some beautiful 
young European maiden, attacked by that insLdions 
disease, consumption. The majority of the invalids 
on this island are sufierers from this complaint, the 
phyncians at home ordering them, as a demih^e rei' 
sourccj to this salubrious dimate, in the hope that 
they may arrive here before the disease h'ds obtained 
the mastery over nature and science. The larger 
numberof the invalids come fromEngland; audi am 
persuaded that if they reached Madeira before the 
disease had obtained the mastery, many more would 
return convalescent, the climate being pardcu- 
lai'ly favourable for all who suffer from pulmonary 
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diseases, ad the island is one of the most healthy on 
theglobe-^xcepty indeed, when Providence Bends 
that mysteriouB disease the cholera, which has swept 
away some thousands of the inhabitants ; but, mth 
regard to this plague, we must say, with the worldly- 
wise men of the King of Egypt, " This is the finger 
of God." 

Among the animals I met with were lizards, 
spiders, and frogs ; however, I saw a large number 

of domestic animals, of which, I was informed, there 
were then on the island — asses, 210 ; cattle, 20,G82 ; 
goats, 84,732; horses, 402; mules, 96; pigs, 
76,146; sheep, 90,894. 

There are numerous birds, of various kinds. Of 
fish there is a good supply from the sea, but the 
only fresh water species I saw was the eel. Mr. 
Lowe, an English naturalist, has said that he dis- 
covered 70 species of sea^fish, but only one in 
fresh water. Of this number 44 appear as new to 
the colony ; there is also a large quantity of shrimps 
exposed for sale. 

Having mentioned Mr. Lowe, I may here add 
that he enumerated 743 cliiltrent speciei* of plants 
on the island. He also observes that the confer* 
mation of Madeira indicates a volcanic origin. 
Tlierc arc numerous minerals to be Itmnd in dif- 
iereiit situations, and we were informed that re- 
cently gold had been discovered. 

The largest numl)er of the invalids on the island 
being English, they have their own doctors and 
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apothecary. The shop of the latter is one of the 
most tastefully fitted up of any of this description 

which I have ever before seen, and the compounder 
and dispenser of the medicines is very clever in his 
profession. I understood that the doctors were 
very skilful in their treatment of that insidious dis- 
ease, consumption, with which most of their pa* 
tients are afflicted. 

There is also a neat church, to which is attached 
a well laid out cemetery. 

I met with several highly educated and talented 
Portuguese doctors, among whom was the Lite Dr. 
Moniz, formerly Portuguese OommL^sioTier ;it the 
Gape of Good Hope. There are also the Military 
and Civil hospitals, as well as the Medical and Sur- 
gical School established by Government, which has 
two professors and a demonstrator, and ten students. 
The Portuguese government has of late manifested a 
most praiseworthy desire to educate the population, 
in consequence of which many public and private 
schools have been established. The Government 
schools of " Tn8truc(;ao Pnmaria,'* or elementary 
schools, for boys, ai*e 13, and have 721 boys at- 
tending. There is also one for girls, which has 
about 172 pupils. Oi the above-mentioned schools 
of "Instruct Primaria" there are three pri- 
vate schools for boys, having an attendance of about 
209 ; and eight for girls, with about 15 1 attending, 
making a total of 25 schools, and 1,256 scholars of 
both sexes. The Government schools of Instruc- 
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^aS SedundArla,** or secondary instructbn, for boys, 

are six in number, with 123 scholars ; iind there are 
six private schools of the same description for girls, 
with 328 scholars, makiiig a total of twdve schools 
and 451 scholars. The clergy have also a seminary, 
which is conducted by three professors. If I was 
rightly hifbAnedi the number of students availing 
themselves of the instruction provided by this insti- 
tution was seventeen. 

Returning to town, we visited the Government 
House, the Castle, the squares, promCTades, <fec. 
The shops we found stocked with miscellaneous 
articles, particulariy suited to the wants of the 
voyager. 

The want of proper streets is a great drawback 
to the comfort of the inhabitants of Funchal — the 
usual means of locomotion being a species of car- 
riage, or rather sleigh, having no wheels, with cur- 
tains ; it is drawn by oxen, having small bells at- 
tached to the neck, which are continually tinkling 
as they proceed along. 

With regard to the climate, it may be truly said 
, that the islanders may select any of the three 
zones ; on the shore they may have the torrid, in 
the centre of the island the temperate, and high up 
in the mountains the frigid. From these more ele- 
vated regions a quantity of ice is conveyed to town, 
which, to those arriving from the tropics, is a most 
welcome luxury. 

In the evening I was invited to dine with a friend. 
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In company with his young and beautiful wife, a 
lovely Spanish lady. He had brought her with hiui 
to Madeira, in order to introduce her to an aged 
mother, whom he had not seen for' a number of 
years. He also had obtained an appointment at 
Angola, to which place he was about to proceed; 
but, alas I we know not what a day mAy bring forth I 
— in twenty days after our arrival in Africa he Avas 
attacked by a violent fever, to which he fell a victim 
in twenty-four hours, leaving his young and beauti- 
ful wife, with a babe born but the day before her 
beloved husband's death* Under the circumstances 
an appeal to the sympathies of the public was made, 
and nobly responded to. A relief fund waa pro- 
vided, and a free passage in a government vessel ob- 
tained to Lisbon, where she was consigned to the 
care ot" iVieiids, with a request that she would write 
to inform her relatives of her peculiarly distressed 
circumstances. She was firom Malaga, and was only 
fourteen years old when her husband met her. Her 
short history was a very romantic one. He was a 
fine young man, at that time engaged in the con- 
traband trade. Falling m love with her, and fearful 
of opposition from her family, he- induced her to 
elope with him. They arrived at a small farm-house 
not far from the frontier. Her family having 
learned their route, telegraphed the particulars, 
and commenced a hot pursuit The landlord 
of the house where they stopped took them a^de^ 
informing them that he had authority to capture 
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them, and it was therefore necessary tliev should 
not Btir abroad for fear of being seen, until he 
found an opportunily of providing some means for 
their escape, as, if now discovered, they would com- 
promise him. He said he hoped to be enabled to 
get them conveyed to Elvas^ a frontier town of 
Portugal, and one of the most important strongholds 
of the kingdom. This he accomplished by dressing 
the young lady as a '^muietero,"or muleteer, in which 
disguise she arrived safe at her destination, where 
some employment was obtained for the young man 
on the estate of the yoimg Count Bomfim. He had 
not been long here when a young, beautiful, and 
rich English w-idow, falling in love with him, 
offered him the agency of her estates, which, coming 
to the knowledge of his betrothed, she took the 
alarm ; they were immediately married, and fled to 
Lbbon, where a friend obtained for him the African 
appointment before alluded to. 

It was at his mother's house we dined. The din- 
ner was served up in good English style ; indeed it 
appeared as if the manners and customs were be- 
coming completely Anglicised — I suppose from the 
large concourse of English, who, together with 
many other foreigners, are constantly resident in 
Madeira; and no doubt to the same cause may 
be attributed the evident pros[)erity of the island, 
the efficiency of its police, its improved sanitary 
regulations, the elegance and comfort displayed in 
social life — all of which conduce so much to the 
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comfort and enjoyment of the traveller, imparting 
to him, during his casual visit, all the comforts of a 
terrestrial Eden. 

At night 1 was invited to numerous soiries. I 
selected one, the invitation to which came from an 
old friend of my father's, when Captain-General of 
Madeira. There I met the beauty and fashion of 
the island — I wa.s going to say of the world, for 
there were some from all parts of the earth ; and if 
not exactly from the same places, they weredoubtless 
as various in nation and in speech as those assembled 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentec ost. Some con- 
versed fluently in different languages, according to 
the peculiar nation to which the individual ad« 
dressed belonged. There was also a splendid display 
of artificial flowers, which even the bee or butterfly 
might be excused for taking as real, so perfect was 
the imitation. I was informed that a member of 
our host s family had obtained a handsome prize for 
some sent to the late London Exhibition of all 
nations. 

Before I left, we visited the nunnery, and par- 
took of the celebrated Batatada^ a sweet potato 
jam prepared by the nuns ; and we would take this 
opportunity of recommending "callers at the Island" 
to visit these ladies, not only to satisfy their curi- 
osity in this particular, and to see the artifi- 
cial flowers formed by them from feathers, which 
are well worth seeing, but that, like us, they may 
be charmed by the instrumental and vocal perfor- 
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mances of the novices, whose angelic countenances 
and sweet expression produce a most pleasing im- 
pression. There arc two convents, containing 1 16 
nuns. 

The diocese of the Bishop of Madeira was formed 
as early as 1514. It is divided into 47 vicarages, to 
each of which is attached a building or seminary 
for the reception of seminarvits, or scholars, similar 
to those of the nunneries, all of which have a semi- 
nary connected with them. 

But I must take a hasty leave of all my kind enter- 
tainers, as the signal-gun has been fired, announcing 
that the ship is ready to sail, and calling all pas- 
sengers immediately on board. So we hastened 
down to the beach, as I was informed we were to 
embark at five o'clock. WhUst waiting on the 
quay, 1 addressed a smart little fellow who was 
standing there, and asked, " Would he Uke to come 
with me?" "No, Sir," was his prompt reply. 
'♦Why not? " said I, " there are a great many peo- 
ple where I am going." "Yes," said he, "and I 
know what kind of life you have spent that you are 
sent there." This reply brought to my mind the 
fact, which at the moment I had forgotten, namely, 
that Angola b a penal settlement, to which Portu- 
gal sends her convicts. Laughing at the smart re- 
sponse, 1 stept into the boat and proceeded on 
board the steamer, which now got under way, and 
proceeded on her voyage. On leaving I much regret 
not to have had an opportunity of visiting Pontal 
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DEPAKTURE FROM MADEIRA. SI 

da Cruz, or Cross Point, situated on the port of the 
same name, behind Porto Moniz, which extends 
from Cape Grajao to the said Pontal, which is the 
moet southern point of the island, and consists of 
a rock stretching out into the sea, and washed 
by the waves. On the summit is fixed a small 
iron cross, before which the seamen implore the 
Divine protection and a successful voyage. If I 
had called there, perhaps our voyage would have 
been more prosperous. At a quarter to 8 o'clock 
we lost sight of Madeira. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Canaries — ^Teneriffe — S. Vicente — The KI00& — Hospitality of 
the Commandant of S. Vicente — ^The Town of ^lindello — Th» 
Agriculture of tin T land — Santo Antao — Variety of Temperature 
^Emancipation of the Sla v t s S i u t \ Luzia — ^Its Porte and Ancho- 
rages — Character of the Natives— The Ch'mate and Soil — Isle ol 
8a1— Abundanoe of Fiah ^Xiie S«lt*Fits —Boa Vista. 

Being favoured with a stiff breeze, we soon came in 
sight of Teiieriffe, which we were in formed is visi- 
ble on a dear day at the distance of 140 miles. The 
peak raises its majestic head 12,236 feet above the 
level of the sea. The group of islands, of which 
Tenerifie is the chie^ belongs to Spain. It is sup* 
posed that in one of Nature's mighty throes she 
heaved up those lofty mountains (which are evi- 
dently of volcanic origin) from the bosom of the 
deep* The islands are seven in number ; the three 
principal being Teneriffe, Grand Canary, and Palma. 
These islands are said to be very fertile ; the pro- 
duction of wine alone is annually about 54,000 
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or Boiler, so called on account of the crater of the 
volcano, are respectively from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The summits of the 
other mountains are about 2,000 feet high. 

We passed close to this island, which is the se- 
cond in size of the " Cape Verde Archipelago." It 
lies N.E. and S.W., and is about 24 miles long by 
12 broad. We sa'ded so close that we could plainly 
discern the cattle browsing on the side of the 
mountains ; the beautiful vineyards, the numerous 
fruit-trees and cotton plants, presenting altogether, 
with a number of neat whitewashed cottages, a 
most picturesque appearance. 

Having passed the " Cara," or hill, the top of 
which has some resemblance to a man, as the 
mountain which the traveller sees on entering Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, has to a lion, we at 
length anchored in the extensive and beautiful bay 
of Porto Grande, or Great Port. The name is very 
appropriate, as it affords safe anchorage to about 200 
or 300 vessels at one time. When we arrived there 
were no fewer than forty-seven merchant vessels, of 
different tonnage, from various nations, the greater 
number of which had conveyed coals to the island, 
as it is a coal-depot for all the steamers running 
between ports in Europe, and in Brazil and Africa. 
On some days as many as six or seven vessels 
call here for coals. This of course conduces 
much to the prosperity of S. Vicente, and Santo 
AntSo; both of which islands daily exhibit the 
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signs of increasing commercial prosperity. The 
captains of vessels find it a great convenience to 
obtain coals and secure anchorage in the former, 
and a plentiful supply of good water and refresh- 
ment at the latter. 

The water of S. Vicente is considered rather brack- 
ish, especially near the harbour of Porto Grande. 
There is another bay S.W. of the island, called S. 
Pedro, which is well sheltered in the stormy season, 
capable of containing ships drawing from six to 
seven feet water, and having a clean sandy bot- 
tom. Here good water may be obtained near to 
the beach, by sinking to some depth in the sand. 

There is a great influx of passengers from Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America ; these, together with the 
crews of the numerous vessels, contribute much to 
the increase of the wealth of the islanders. The 
splendid Porto Grande is considered one of the best 
ports in the Portuguese colonies. It lies to the N.W. 
of the island, and is open towards the North, in which 
direction there is a high islet, Ilheo dos Passaros, or 
Bird's Islet, situated at the extreme boundarj' of the 
bar, which if well fortified would constitute a very re- 
spectable defence. Theentrancetothe harbour Is about 
three miles wide, and about two miles deep, afford- 
ing sufficient anchorage for 200 ships of the great- 
est tonnage. It is sheltered, by the high chain of 
mountains of Santo Ant5o, from the violence of the 
north winds, and thus forms a safe channel between 
the island of Santo Ant5o and the harbour of Porto 
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Grande. The three other points are protected by 
the mountains of 8, Vicente, which form a crescent 
around two-thirds of the harbour. Occasionally 
the mariner experiences sudden gusts of wind, 
■which come through what are called in Southern 
Africa "kloofs," or openings between the moun- 
tains, the sea in the meantime preser>ing its usual 
serenity, and being so clear that the sand and peb- 
bles on the bottom can be clearly discerned at the 
depth of three fathoms. 

Early next morning our doctor received a sum- 
mons to attend the only medical adviser that re- 
sided on the island, who was himself unwell. I was 
invited to go with him, as an interpreter of English, 
and also to give instructions to the managers of the 
coaling department respecting the arrangements 
necessary for the conveyance of coals on board the 
steamer. I therefore went on shore, and although 
the sea is in general calm, on this occasion there 
was a very high surf, which drenched all who were 
in the open boat. We landed at a long wooden 
wharf of the steam companies, extending to a con- 
siderable distance along a beach of sand. The wet- 
ting from the spray is considered dangerous, not 
only here but at all the islands on the western 
coast, as the " calema," as it is called, is said to en- 
gender fevers and other diseases; we were therefore 
requested to partake of some brandy and water as 
an antidote or preventive. 

The period of my visit to the island was a most 
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inaospicious one, the yellow fever being then rifa 

It was with f^eat difficulty that we could obtain 
suificient bauds to coal the steamer, as the majority 
of the persons usually so employed were now en- 
gaged administerinfr to the urgent necessities 
of their relatives and triends. We were informed 
that the complaint had been so deadly that the po- 
pulation was literally decimated by its ravages. 
Indeed, a general apathy appeared to pervade 
society, all being apparently stupefied by terror* 
The consequence was that, being unable to obtain 
the assistance we required, we were detained for 
some days longer at S. Vicente, 

Having rendered all the asristance in my powerto 
the doctor, and made every necessary arrangement 
to expedite the coaling of the vessel, I went, ac^ 
oompanied by a friend and the doctor, to look 
out for a suitable residence. It would have been 
imprudent to think of returning on board, at the risk 
of communicating the contagion to our fellow- 
passengers . 

The Commandant of the Island kindly offered 
us tlie use of his own house. Fearing, however, 
that he might have a family of his own, and that 
his residence might be insufficient to afford so 
much additional accommodation, we expressed our 
gratitude for his polite and gentlemanly offer, and 
went to the English hotel. Even here we found most 
of the inmates confined to bed ; and although those 
we spoke to offered to make everytiiing as com- 
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fortable as circumstancca would admit we were 
obliged to continue our search, with the determina- 
tion to take possession of the first house where we 
could obtiun even indifferent accommodation. Most 
of the houses we passed were deserted and shut up, 
the former occupants cither being dead, or having 
escaped from the contagion of the city to a more 
salubrious part of the island. So great were our 
difficulties on this occasion as regards provisions, 
that we were obliged to send a communication to 
the ship, requesting a supply for our immediate 
wants ; for as far as we could discover, the quantity 
on board was much more ample than any that could 
be obtained on shore. 

As the doctor's time was entirely occupied in at- 
tending to the sick, and the friend who accom- 
panied me also considered it his duty to render 
them all the assistance in his power, I was at length 
left to myself. No I I ought not to say so — gratitude 
to a gracious preserving ProWdence should rather 
cause me to say, " He alone preserved me and my 
friends, amidst the swift-fljring shafts of death." 

I believe our doctor was instrumental in saving 
the lives of a great number of the inhabitants, my 
friend in the meantime obtaining and supplying 
provisions. I was fortunately enabled to assist 
them with what was of real value under those pe- 
culiar circumstances, namely, a timely supply of 
quinine, etc., which I had been commissioned to 
leave at the island of St Thome, but a portion of 
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which I considered myself justified in furnishing on 
an occatton when the demand was so urgent^ espe* 

cially as the supply previously brought by a brig 
of war had already been completely exhausted. 

During my stay I took the opportunity of visit- 
ing the country. The island was discovered at the 
same time as S. Nicolao, in 1465, and was given to 
the Dttk^ of Vizeu, in the expectation that he 
would have colonissed it from the neighbouring 
islands. Strange to say, it remained unnoticed until 
the eighteenth century, an order being issued in 
1781 for its ooloni2sation. Yet it was not until 1795 
that this measure was carried into effect. In that 
year JoSo Carlos de Fonoeca, an inhabitant of Fogo 
Island, obtained permission from Government to 
people it witli twenty couples from Fogo; and 
these, with the slaves whom they had brought with 
them, were the first inhabitants JoSo Carlos de 
Fonceca was nominated CapitSo Mor, or Chief 
Captain. The island is htteen miles in length from 
east to west, and is surrounded by high mountains, 
the principal of which are Monte Verde, or Green 
Mountain, and Tope Galan, or Top gallant These 
point% although not so high as those of S« Antfto^ 
tower majestically above the plains of sand which 
extend to Porto Grande. 

Mindello, the chief town of S. Vicente, situated 
at Porto Grande, was foimded by Viscount Sa da 
Bandeira, the Portuguese minister who has effected 
the greatest amount of good for the colonies of 
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Portugal. He was desirous to make this the 
metropolis of all the islands, but Villa da Praya^ 
" the Beach Town,'' in Santiago, is at present con- 
sidered the capital. In the sickly season, the 
Governor-General is obliged to remove to the small 
neighbouring island of Brava, which is considered 
more healthy. 

S. Vicente has been found to be the most 
healthy of all the Gape Verde Islands ; and for this 
reason, as well as on account of the safe harbour 
and good anchorage, it has been selected as the 
coaling depot for all vessels on this route. 

The houses are in number from 150 to 200, and 
very small ; they are built of stone, but as mere 
mud is used as mortar, the elements speedily make 
sad havoc of them. The combined effects of sun, 
rain, and wind secure to the habitations of the poor 
the very necessary sanatory desideratum of ventila- 
tion^ in the shape of innumerable small aperture^ 
caused by the removal of the day. The obnoxious 
vapours engendered by the united fumes of fish, 
garlic, and tobacco, which are so offennve to the 
nasal organs of the uninitiated, are thus completely 
dispersed. 

The church is a new and very handsome build* 
ing. Not having been consecrated, it was turned 

into a tempornry hospital during the ravages of 
the yellow fever. I saw between forty and fifty of 
both sexes and all ages lying on mats spread on 
the floor in a most appalling state of pain and 
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wretchedness, the sexes being separated by cur- 
tains. 

The fortress is situated on a hill, and com- 
mands the town and bay. It appeared to be a 
new building, surrounded by strong white walls, 
and mounting twelve good guns, twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders. There is ako a comfortable 
residence for the Governor, barracks for the garri- 
son, good store of ammunition, and a powder- 
magazine 

The Custom-house is a fine building. The 
Government receives a good revenue through this 
department. I was informed that the year pre- 
vious it amounted to 6,000/., in consequence of the 
increased trade carried on by the steamers. There 
is also a large revenue derived from the trade 
in orchilla, which grows on the rocks around the 
bland. 

The climate appeared delightful, and the morning 
breeze coming from the sea imparted a refreshing 
coolness, which was most exhilarating. Having a 
great desire for a ride or drive, I applied for some 
means of locomotion, but was informed there were 
no carriages nor horses obtainable. I was therefore 
compelled to be satisfied with a more humble 
means of conveyance. Donkeys were provided^ 
and I was favoured with the com[>any of a black 
priest. With merely a piece of p*ar;king-cord for 
reins, we proceeded to visit the oth^-r bay U-hind 
the mountains, as I wished to see the farmn and 
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plantations in the interior, the watering-places, 
Ac 

Passing near the hill, we commenced our ascent 
of the mountain, which we effected with great dif- 
ficulty, being sometimes obliged to dismount and 
climb up on all fours, and at others to slide down. 
By these means, after much fatigue, we arrived at 
the summit ; but I regret to be obliged to say that, 
contrary to my expectations, we were not repaid 
for our toil, as far as our immediate neighbourhood 
was concerned. All we could see was a green spot 
here and there, which looked like small oases dotted 
over parched sterile plains. The only compensation 
I had for my laborious ascent was the distant view 
of S. Vicente, which, from the exalted position I 
now occupied, aided by the clear atmosphere, I 
could discern, with its beautiful bay in the distance, 
and the wide-spread Atlantic, whose blue waters 
and white-crested waves rolled majestically north- 
wards, and appeared to me truly sublime. 

We now prepared for our descent, which certmnly 
appeared a more formidable undertaking than our 
ascent ; the soil was so soft that it receded before 
us when we pressed upon it. Indeed, the incline 
was Bo steep, and the ground so soft, that at one 
time I was considering whether it would not be 
more advisable to lie down in a horizontal position 
and roll down ; however, I avoided the temptation, 
and by patience and perseverance we overcame this 
difficulty also ; and it was with most pleasurable 
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fediDga^ as might be diflcoyered bj onr smiling 

oountenances, that we lemounted our animals. We 
now passed down a deep pathway formed by the 
watercourse during the rains, which continue for i 
few days only. After proceeding for some distance 
along this course, which is graphically described as 
the " Seasons' Road,'' we at length emerged from it 
upon the plain, where were a number <^ stunted 
shrubs, with leaves resembling those of the cedar, 
and a blossom-like lavender, with a fiednt perfume. 
In the ravines of the mountains there are large 
trees, which afford suliicient fuel for the islanders. 

The pasturage appeared of an excellent quality, 
and upon it were browsing a number of oxen, cows, 
and donkeys, some sheep, and a great number of 
goata. . 

If we are to judge of the quality and value of the 

farms by that belonging to the priest, which is the 
one we examined most particularly, and which we 
were informed was in better order than any other 
on the ishind, we must candidly confess that we 
could not form a very high idea of the agricultu- 
ral skill of the inhabitants. 

We were informed that there are scarcely any 
farms, except those in the only valley which is 
capable of cultivation, called Eibeira do JullSLo, the 
Valley of ^'Julian's River;" near to which are ihe 
only two springs of water, called respectively Madei- 
ral, and Madeiralzinho, or timber and little timber. 

The farm we visited oonsisted of several small 
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terraces, on which grew the sugar-cane, coffee, In- 
dian com, vine, banana, plantain, and a great 
variety of European and tropical plants. Water 
is essential for their nourishment ; of this indispen- 
sable element a bountiful supply trickles from the 
mountain caves in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The farms of each proprietor are from twelve to 
twenty acres in extent. We are injustice compelled 
to say that, considering the limited means of their 
owners (notwithstanding our preconceived ideas) 
the state of cultivation in which they appeared, at 
least in the distance, as we passed along, was on the 
whole creditable. 

There were a few fruit-trees, which are .begin- 
ning to be more generally cultivated ; as also the 
cotton-plant, the senna-plant, a plant called the 
"glandula," which is said to be an antidote against 
that fatal disease, the glanders. 

Each farm is provided with a "hute" or resi- 
dence for the people connected with it. 

We afterwards went to see the " salina," or salt 
pit, which ought to be considered a great acquisition, 
as it produces from eight to fifteen moios (a mea- 
sure equal to sL\ty alqueires, each alqueire being a 
little larger than an English bushel). It appears, 
however, to be much neglected, as large quantities 
can be obtained from the island of Maio and Boa 
Vista, and also from the island of Sal, which alone 
produces more than 15,000 moios. Those three 
islands were termed by Flemish writers of the se- 
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venteenth century, " The three salt islands." The 
best or erystalized salt is obtained at the salt pans 
formed by nature on the north side of the island of 
Boa V ista ; the next in quality is that from the is- 
land of Sal ; the third is from Maio. The prefer- 
ence is given to that produced by the Salina Velha, 
or old salt pit That obtained from the artificial 
salt pits of the port Sal-Rey, or Salt King, in the is- 
land of Boa V ista, is considered very inferior. The 
salt at the island of Sal is obt^iincd from a large 
basin in the centre of the island, where the salt 
water springs up ; and so strongly is it impregnated 
with saline particles, that when the water is evapo- 
rated by the influence of the sun's rays, ridges of salt 
are formed around the edge of the basin, which have 
increased to such an incrc?dible height as to present 
an appearance something like theglaciersof the Alps, 
or some of those mountains covered vnih the sun- 
bleached sand which often dazzles the eyes of the 
African traveller. 

I was informed that a gentleman, Mr. Martins, 
undertook at his own expense to cut a tunnel 
through one of those mountains of salt, thus short- 
ening the communication with the port more than 
three miles ; and that having completed the tunnel, 
and obtained from England some rails, he 
therewith formed a tramway on an inclined 
plane. To save the expense of steam, sails are at- 
tached to each carriage, by which it is propelled 
from the salt pits to the south ports, where a wharf 
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has been erected, at which the loads are discharged, 
the empty waggons being then drawn up to the 
salt pits by donkeys. For this information I am 
indebted to a friend, on whose veracity I can de- 
pend. 

The respective prices of salt are as follows : — 
island of Sal, 2 is.; the island of Boa Vista, uniform- 
ly 7s.; the island of Maio, 15^. 

Several nations have consulates established on 
the island of S. Vicente. Austria has a consular 
agent, Belgium a vice-consul, Brazil a vice-consul, 
Denmark a vice-consul, and Greece a vice-consul. 

Next morning, at daybreak, I went, in company 
with two friends, on board a small boat, and, cross- 
ing the bay, entered the broad channel which di- 
vides the two islands of S. Vicente and Santo An- 
tSo. We landed at the Porto dos Carvoeiros, or 
Coal-men's Port, from which point a road is carried 
direct across the whole island to Garqa, or Heron, 
a distance of twelve miles from north to south. 

The breadth of the island from Paul, the pool, 
on the north-east, to Tarrafal, the tishing- 
place, on the south-west, is about twenty-four 
miles. 

Porto dos CarvoeiroSjWhichis now becomingbetter 
known, b visited by ships exporting coffee to various 
parts of E urope. We proceeded hence along the foot 
road for about nine miles, when we arrived at the 
Villa da Ribeira Grande, or Town of the Great 
River, formerly Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross, a town 
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founded by a count bearing this title. It is situ- 
ated in a very fertile plain, watered by the Ribeira 
Grande, which, after running some distance in a 
north-west direction, empties itself into a very 
small bay. The town is situated at the confluence 
of the principal river, which is divided into several 
streams, with another, and is built at the base of a 
very high mountain. The suburbs are large, and 
appear to great advantage, having a number of 
houses inhabited by white proprietors. Close by 
there is a hill, which, from the high state of cultiva- 
tion in which its sides are generally kept, always 
presents a greenish appearance. It is called the 
Penha de Franqa, or French Hill. 

The town is large, having nearly 5000 inhabi- 
tants, but b very badly laid out. The houses, which 
are built of stone and clay, are jumbled close toge- 
ther, forming numerous narrow, unhealthy lanes. 
The wealthy proprietors have theirs roofed with 
American wooden tiles, called shingles ; the others 
are thatched with straw. There is also a neat 
church dedicated to Nossa Senhora do Rosario, or 
Our Lady of the Rosary. 

Besides the barracks for the soldiers, there is also 
the Presidio, a sort of castle. 

As far as I could obtain information during my 
two visits to the Cape Verde Islands, the town is 
healthy during the prevalence of high winds, but 
in hot or rainy weather is very uncomfortable. As 
far as I could learn, there are no sanatory laws. 
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Adjoiiimg the houses are gardens or plaDtationSr 

which extend until they join those of the two 
neighbouring valleys. 

The road from Porto doa Canroeiros to the town 
was by no means a good one; however, it improved 
as we approached nearer to Ponta do JSol,* where 
ihe Custom-house is pkced on the most northern 
point of the island, and which, although it is consi- 
dered the most indifferent port of Santo Antfio, is, 
notwithstanding, the one most frequented, owing to 
the prominait and oonv^ient portion which it 
occupies on the sea-board. 

Besides the Custom-house, we observed only six 
dwelling-houses, built of stone and roofed with tiles, 
three stores, a few huts, and a nice chapel, dedicntcd 
to Nossa Seuliora das Merces, or Our Lady of 
Mercies* 

Water is supplied by a fountain called Praya de 
Ldsboa, or Beach of Lisbon, which springs up among 
some rocks on the beach. There is great difficulty, 
however, in conveying a sufficient supply to the 
shipping, as it has to be brought by men swimming 
with the casks to the beach, and returning in the 
same manner, 

"We went next to Tar ratal, the third port of the 
island. It is situaj^ed south-west, under a promon- 

* In 1711, the French, under Du Guai Trouin, landed on the inland; 
and having to march through a difficult pass near this place, ihe inha- 
bitants congregated upon the high perpendicular rocks which over- 
hang the road, threw large stones on the heads of the French, and 
utterly defeated them. 
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tory ; it is well sheltered at all seasons, and has a 
good supply of water from an unfailing stream, 
which, flowing along the beach, falls into a well, fer- 
tilizing the land in its progress. Being considered 
inconvenient for shipping, the port has hitherto 
been much neglected. Ships have called latterly for 
cargoes of coffee, which is abundant, and of a good 
quality. A large supply of the various provisions 
necessarj' for shipping may be obtained. 

The mountains are very high, and abound in 
such minerals as are the soun-e of much wealth. 
Freestone, iron, copper, brimstone, have been ex- 
tracted from them ; pumice-stone ; and even such 
precious stones as hyacinths, amethysts, topazes, 
and garnets. There are also two mineral springs, 
which deser^'e particular notice : one possessing the 
property of removing all the hair from hides or 
skins, the moment they are immersed in it ; and 
the other that of immediately dyeing black the skins 
thus prepared. The bountiful supply of good 
water issuing from the.se mountains could be made 
the means of a large revenue and increased wealth, 
if rightly directed. At present it is allowed to 
waste itself in other channels, by which it some- 
times inundates the plains below. These plains are 
covered with plantations of maize, beans, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo in large quantities; coffee, 
considered the best on the island, potatoes, in- 
hame, manioca, vines, oranges, bananas, guava — in 
fact, all tropical fruits, in great variety and profusion. 

VOL. I. K 
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Amongst other things the inhabitants manu- 
facture a quantity of Pannos d'Agulha, or needle 
cloth, in which they carry on a good trade with 
Guinea. Notwithstanding the great internal wealth 
of the island, it is considered the poorest of this 
archipelago. 

It abounds in red gravel stone, or tophus; the argil^ 
or potter's clay lime, volcanic lava mixed with 
the basalt decompositions which fall from the high 
mountains of P5o d'Assucar, Corda, Caldeira. The 
height of the former, as before mentioned, is about 
8,000 feet, and of the latter from 5600 to 6,000 ; 
the medium height of the other mountains is about 
2,000 feet. • • 

The variety of temperature, combined with the 
great variety of soil, renders Santo AntSo capable 
of producing all the tropical and European fruits 
found at Madeira. A great number of cattle of 
various kinds are found on the island ; also domestic 
fowls of every description. Large quantities of 
orchilla are exported ; and there is a great variety 
of such trees as the dragon-tree and the purgueira 
(Jatropha Curcas)^ or physic-nut 

This island was first colonized by slaves carried 
from Guinea by the Donatarios (grantees) of Santo 
Ant5o, who would not admit any Europeans. The 
consequence was, that the inhabitants consisted 
principally of the native home-bom slave popu- 
lation. Notwithstanding this restriction, however, 
one now meets with a number of mulattos, with 
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fair hair and blue eyes, the offspring of such white 
men as have occasionally called there, and of the 
low, immoral beings with whom they have as- 
sociated. 

After the island reverted to the Crown, Queen 
Dona Maria I., by a decree dated the Ist January, 
1 780, declared all the slaves free. In consequence, 
however, of their degraded state, and the bar- 
barism into which they had sunk, they did not 
seem to appreciate the boon, so enervating and so 
destructive of correct moral principle is slavery in 
all its phases, aided, in the present case, by a rabid 
love of strong drink, and a distaste for labour. 

About the beginning of the present century, 
Europeans began to settle on the island ; cultivating 
the ground and introducing civilization. About 
the same time a colony of Spaniards arrived from 
the Canaries, and settled on the summit of the 
Cordu, and of Caldeira, where they commenced 
cultivating wheat, barley, rye, &c. 

The original colonists appear to have been par- 
ticular in keeping their European blood uncon- 
taminated by admixture with that of the natives. 
The men of European descent that I saw were 
generally white and rosy, and the women fair and 
beautiful 

The principal mercantile houses, at the time of 
my visit, were those of Mr. A. J. Martins, Mr. 
A. J. Silva, and Mr. A. M. Silva. 

We now took our leave of Santo Antfio. Get- 
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ting into our boat, we crossed the channel separ- 
ating it from S. Vicente ; and having rounded the 
latter, we neared the small island of Santa Luzia, 
which b only distant from S. Vicente about five 
miles, in a south-easterly direction, being 16° 44' N. 
lat., and 15" 40' W. long, (from Lisbon.) • 

Santa Luzia extends in a north-west direction, 
and is about six miles long, and one mile and a half 
broad at the south-east point, near to Ponta do 
Taraffe, so called from a tree of the same name. It 
gradually widens, until, between the port and Praya 
dos Mastros, or Beach of Masts, it becomes three miles 
wide. Its circumference is about eighteen miles. 

It has never been regularly inhabited by fixed 
settlers. Formerly there was a small hamlet ten- 
anted by shepherds, the ruins of which arc still 
visible. Near to this is a well of sweet water, at 
the base of the Caramujo, or Periwinkle, a mountain 
nigh to a small bay at the south-west of the island. 

Soon after the discovery of this group, Santa 
Luzia was stocked with a considerable quantity of 
cattle, for the consumption of the neighbouring 
islands — a measure of precaution which has been 
lately much neglected. 

The cotton plant (which is indigenous in the 
Gape Verde Islands) has only recently been intro- 
duced into Santa Luzia. It will soon be one of 
the greatest sources of wealth of all the products of 
this island, as it has been found to flourish better 

• Greenwich 24=" 4iy W. 
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kere than at iS. Yioente. It has also been cultivated 
succeflflfully at the small islet of Bazo^ and more 
particularly at Rombo, where the plant is brought 
to greater perfection than on the more fertile 
islands.. When I oome to Santiago^ I will say more 
on this subject 

The bay beibre referred to at the south-west of 
the island, the only one in it, lies between the 
Ponta da Cruz and Monte Grande, or Great Moub« 
tain. The Caramujo stands in the centre, opposite 
the bay. 

On approaching the island, die best land-maik 

is a small islet standing out some distance from the 
shore; it is called by the English mariners, "The 
lion Islet." The bay has a sandy bottom, and 

good anchora^re of from eight to ten fathoms, with 

an abundant supply of water at the well before 
referred to. 

The surrounding sea affords an abundant supply 
of fish ; and a few turtles are occasionally taken. 

Although the climate is similar to that of S. 
Vicente, there are* very few trees on the island. 
The shores a^tord an abundance of orchilla, and 
some alum. 

Lately, a respectable family named Dias, from 

the island of S. NicoUo, has greatly improved the 
pasturage of Santa Luzia, and stocked it with 
cattle, oxen, cows, and sheep, besides hoirses, mares, 

and donkeys — all of which are under the charge of 
a ^'feitor" (factor,. or bailiff), and some shepherds.; 
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54 BRANCO AND RAZO. 

Proceeding to the sotith-east, and keeping to the 
west of S. Nicoldo, we arrive at the small islets of 
Branco and Razo, called by the first navigators 
" Ilha Branca " and " Ilha Raza." 

The islet of Branco is about four and a half miles 
to the south-east of Ponta da Cruz, the most southern 
point of Santa Luzia. It is a very high rock, 
covered with orchilla, and inhabitated by numerous 
aquatic birds called "Cagarraz." Its extent is 
about three miles from north-west to south-east. 

The islet possesses a small fountain of sweet 
water, from which the orchilla men receive their 
supplies when they visit the islet to reap the 
orchilla. The trading place is a small sandy beach, 
near the south-east point 

At three miles east-south-cast from the above 
island is situated the Ilhco Razo, which presents 
the appearance of a large rock, nearly round, pro- 
jecting out of the sea to a considerable height. Its 
extent from east to west is about two miles, and 
from north to south about one mile and a half. 

Between the Ilhdo Razo, and the island of S. 
Nicoldo, is a channel of about eight miles broad. 
There is a good landing-place at the north side of 
the Ilhdo Razo. 

As the soil was considered well adapted for the 
culture of the cotton plant, the purfftieira, and the 
dragon-tree, on the 26th of February, 1839, a 
grant of the islet was made to JoSo Antonio Leite, 
an inhabitant of the neighbouring island of S. 
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Nicolao, on condition that it should be put into a 
state of cultivation, within the space of one year. 
A large quantity of talc is found on the islet. 

The coasts of both Branco and Razo are very 
steep, and the sea around them is from eight to 
forty fathoms deep. Around llheo Razo ships 
may safely anchor at half a cable's length from 
the shore. 

Continuing our voyage westward, the next island 
was S. Nicoliio, which is about twenty-four miles 
long from east to west. Its breadth is difficult to 
define, the formation of the island being so ir- 
regular. Measuring from Ponta da Pedra d'Enxova, 
the point of the ancho\'y store, in a westerly 
direction, its average breadth may probably be 
estimated at from three to four miles. At Porto 
Velho, or Old Port, it spreads out like a bow or 
crescent, extending to Ponta da Vermelharia, or Ver- 
million Point, part of the southern promontory of 
the island. Here it is fifteen miles broad from 
north to south ; that is, from Ponta da Vermelharia 
to Ponta dos Carmariies, or Shrimp's Point. At the 
most northern point it again begins gradually to 
narrow, until we arrive at the Bay of Tarrafal, 
between which and the Praya Branca it is only 
about five miles. 

The circumference of the island is supposed to 
be about sixty-six miles, and its area about 115 
square miles. 

From Ponta da Vermelharia to Ponta do Tarrafal, 
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the most northern point of the island of Santiago, 
the distance ia about seventy-two miles south-south- 
east; but from the port of Villa da Praya, also in 
Santiago, to any of the nearest points of S. NicolAo, 
it is supposed to be more than 1 10 miles. 

The distance from Porto Velho, in S. NicolAo, to 
Port Sal-Rey, in the island of Boa Vista, is about 
eighty miles eastrsouth-east. 

S. NicolAo has various anchorages, which, though 
denominated ports, are not at all calculated to 
afford accommodation to large vessels. The most 
frequented is Porto Velho, in the Bay of S. Jorge, or 
St Greorge, at the south-east of the island. There 
is another anchorage between Monte Formoso, or 
Beautiful Mountain, and the Porto da Preguiqa, or 
Port of Laziness. 

Within half a mile of the land, although the 
water is eighteen fathoms deep, the bottom is not 
considered good for anchorage, being covered with 
shar]) rocks, freestone, and gravel, which make it 
difficult for vessels to obtain a firm hold. Some 
distance out at sea the depth is about 100 fathoms. 
The communication between this anchorage and 
the land is mauitained by means of the Porto da 
Prcguiqa, which is about one mile and a half to the 
south. Thb port forms a large basin, which may 
not inappropriately be termed " a dead sea," and is 
capable of containing five or six vessels, of from 
150 to 200 tons burden, which can be brought up 
BO close with a hawser, either by stem or stern, that 
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paasengers may land by meaim of a plank reaching 
from the deck to the shore. 

These ports are the more frequented, in conse- 
quence of their contiguity to the Villa da Bibeira 
Brava, or Town of the Wild Stream, the capital of 

the island, which is three miles distant behind the 
mountains. 

In the Porto da Pregui9a there are some dwelling- 
houses, a few stores, and a custom-iiouse, for the 
accommodation of the amail trade. 

A well, a&rding a scanty ftnpply of good water, 
was opened for the public benefit by the Bishop, 
D. Fr. ChristovSo de S. Boaventura, who^ at his 
own expense, also formed a road for the convenience 
of the people. The same excellent prelate has con* 
ferred many other benefits on the inhabitants; 
introducing among them industry and dvilization 
to an extent ihat, when compared with the bar- 
barism in which he found them towards the close 
of the last century, is truly marvellous, 

Proceeding along the shore, we passed Pedra 
d'Enxova, and soon came to the bountiful Ribeira 
do Carrical, or Sheer-grass Stream, which enters a 
small bay, where vessels call for provisions and 
water. The anchoiage is seven or eight fathoms 
deep, with a gravelly bottom, and is considered 
better than that at Porto Velho. 

Being, however, the private property of the before- 
mentioned Dias, who also claims a right over the 
stream, which is out of the way of the inhabited 
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part of the island, this anchorage is not much fre- 
quented, except by vessels calling topurchase supplies 
of fruit, vegetables, water, Ac, which are all to be 
found here in great abundance. The situatiou is 
convenient for ships that have taken in cargo at 
Boa Vista, when a favourable wind enables them 
to call, as supplies can be obtained at S. Nicolao 
for about half the sum they would cost at Boa Vista. 

In the Bay of Jorge, to the south of Porto Velho, 
is a small port called Bahia do Forcado, or Pitch- 
fork Bay. As the anchorage is bad, and there is 
but little inducement for ships to call there, the 
port is not much frequented. 

Between Ponta da Vermelharia and Ponta do 
Fidalgo, or Nobleman's Point, at the entrance south 
of the island, is the Porto da Lapa, or Cave Port, 
the most ancient, and supposed to be the best, an- 
chorage in the island, especially during high winds. 
It was here the first colonists landed, and built 
their residences. It was much frequented in the 
sixteenth century ; but, during the ravages of the 
pirates sent out in the time of the usurpation of 
Portugal by the Philips of Spain, the inhabitants 
were obliged to leave their dwellings, and take 
refuge behind the mountains, in the deep valley of 
Ribeira Brava, at the distance of seven miles and 
a half from the port. Since that time it has re- 
mained almost entirely neglected, save by some 
shepherds who have erected huts there. To the 
north-west of this is the extensive Bay oi" Tarrafal, 
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into which the water flows with great power, caiuiiig 
a strong carrent, to which sailing-vessels must pay 

particular attention when passing by the south of 
the island, and be doubly cautious when nearing 
Ponta da Vermelharia. When sailing too near the 
wind, it sometimes suddenly falls (although there 
may still be a strong breeze further out in the 
channel), and the vessel is drawn by the strong 
current towards land, and there becalmed. Under 
such circumstances, the only means left to the 
mariner is a powerful effort to tow the vessel out 
sutficiently far again to catch the breeze. 

Having passed the west point of the Bay of Tar- 
rafal, which is situated to the west-north*west, we 
come to the Porto do Tarrafid, where, during the 
high winds, vessels can anchor in fifteen fathoms 
and more. Being unsheltered, however, and more 
than nine miles from the town, it is not considered 
a convenient anchorage. 

Three miles further on is Praya Branca, situated 
north*west, on the beach of the same name, where 
there is a small bay for boats, sheltei'ed by a, great 
volcanic rock called Monte Gordo (Stout, or Fat 
mountain). This mountain is 4,000 feet high, and at 
its foot, from time immemorial, have lain quantities 
of lava, pumice-stone, and other vestiges of the 



discovery of the island. It is the highest mountain 
in the island. The next to it in height is Morro do 
Frade^ or Friar^s Rock| in the centre of the island, 
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60 THB CONCBLHO, 

which is somewhat of the shape of a sugar-loaf. In 
fact, the whole island is covered with mountains 
and hills of various altitadea^ between which are 
fertile valleys, with an abundant supply of good 
water. 

The island forms a ^^concelho^" or dvil magis* 
tracy ; though, like all the otihers, it adcnowledgeB 
the authority of the " Commandant of the Island." 
This officer is under the immediate orders of the 

Goyemor-General of the Province of the Islands 
of Cape Verde," 

The concdho is divided into two laige parishes, 
Queimados and Nossa S^hora do Rosario, at Bi« 
beira Brava, a town lying in a confined valley 
between two high mountains. 

The houses of the town, which are m general 
erected without any regard to order, Lire, with the 
exception of a few stone houses, merely thatched 
huts. The diurch was erected under the auspices 
of Bishop D. Fr. Christov&o de S. Boaventura, and 
is a neat building. 

The other parish, Nossa S^hora da Lapa, at 
Queimadas— a large, populous, rural district — is 
situated near the northern coast of the island. 
There is also the nice^ sntall hamlet of Praya 
Branca, on the north-western coast ; bendes 
numerous farm-houses and country residences, 
erected here and there along the banks of the 
various streams which intersect the island in all 
directions. 
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The largest proportion of the inhabitants are 
mulattos* The number of blacks is considerable ; 
and there are about 100 whites. 

The people are orderly, docile, and ingenious; 
but, in consequence of their natural indolence, 
ihey do not avail diemselves of the advanti^es 
they possess in the productive nature of the soiL 
The same cause has hitherto baiiied the efforts 
which began to be made about sixty years ago by 
the enterprising Dias, to advance their ci\ ill/ation, 
to introduce agriculture, and to promote a general 
system of industry. The £umly of this gentleman 
imported into this island, as well as into its depen- 
dency, Santa Luzia, bulls, cows, horses, Spanish 
donkeys^ a beautiful selection of merino sheep^ 
and formed plantations of numerous exotic plants. 
These benevolent eHorts, I am sorry to say, have 
not realized the expectations of the projectors* 

They succeeded, however, in encouraging the 
cultivation of the '^cochineal cactus,' to which par- 
ticular attention has been paid 

If any effort was made to sink wells on that 
portion of the island through which the streams 
do not pass, it would conduce much to the pros- 
perity of the pasturagc-ground, which, indeed, 
ought to surpass all others of the Cape Verde 
Islands, but which, at present, is not in a flourish- 
ing Condition ; and attention should also be paid 
to sowing at tlie regular season the lucern, or the 
fundo (native) seed, and preserving the produce in 
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lofts or sheds during the hot, drj months of 
December and January. 

The dry grounds are calculated to produce an. 
immense quaiititv of purgueira and dragon-tree, or 
what they call "Sangue de Dra^," (Dragon V 
Blood). The hill sides are also suited to the 
growth of the cotton plant. 

On this island alone (of all the group) is found 
the baoana of Hayti, as also the Antilles tea. It 
piroduces also the vine, the sugar-cane^ and fruits 
in great variety, both native and European, and a 
great quantity of v^getables^ Cattle and fowl are 
also abundant and cheap. 

Coffee was introduced into the island, in 
1790| by the chief of the ^unily Dias (now de- 
ceased), and was first brought to the island of St 
Santiago, by Colonel Pereira, also deceased. 

The island abounds in freestone and calcareous 
substances. At Ponta da Vermelharia, crystal 
copperas (vitriol), and aulphated ut magaeoia have 
been discovered. 

The dimate is said to have been formerly 
healthy, but, since 1821, the inhabitants have 
been subject to endemic fevers and dysentery. At 
certain seasons it is quite as unhealthy as that of 
Santiago, which is considered the most insalu- 
brious of the Cape V erde Islands. The most un- 
healthy ^t is, in my opinion, Bibeira Bram 

The general appearance of the soil is argiUaceouSi 
gravelly, calcareous, and in parte volcanic 
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The trade of the iaknd is not extensive, the 

ports being vexy inferior, and principally visited 
only by vesseb requiring supplies, or trading to 
the two neighbouring islands of Boa Ybta and Sal,' 
the inhabittmte of which are the principal con- 
sumers of its productions. It exports to the me- 
tropolis some puigudr% and a large quantity of 
orchilla. 

Except the islands of Santiago and Boa Yistay 
the island of S. NicoUo has the greatest number 
of artisans of all the Cape Verde Islands. Pannos 
(cloths) are manufactured here to a great extent. 

Tanning is also carried on on a large scale; thd 
bark used is obtained from a shrub called Torta- 
olho, or "goggle-eyed." There is also an abundance 
of Palma-Ghristi oil, which b used to soften the 
skins, which, after due preparation, are dyed or 
coloured, and an excellent description of leather, 
of the qualify known as Morocco^ is prepared for 
market. 

From the sea-board is obtained a number of 
hardy, good seamen. 
The three principal mercantile houses are those 

of J. J. aMarques, T. Miller, and J. B. Oliveira. 

S. Nicoldo is sidd to have been the birth-place 
of the celebrated punter, Simplicio Jo&o Bodrigues 

de Brito. 

To the east of S. Nicoldo lies the celebrated 
island of Sal, called so from the extensive trade 

carried on in exporting salt. 
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This iaknd is eighteoi miles long from north 

to south, and seven to eight miles in its greatest 
breadth towards the north, becoming narrow to- 
wards the south. Its dnnunference is about forty- 
one miles, and its area b calculated at about sixty- 
eight square miles. 

It is situated twenty miles to the north of Boa 
Vista. The south side of the island presets the 
appearance of a large shoal of sand, and is so level 
that it can hardly be disoovered, even during the 
day, at more than five or six miles' distance. In 
the interior is a range of three little hilk, extending 
about three miles from south to north. On the 
east ride is an oblong mountun, not very high, 
called Serra Negra, or Black Cliain. Towards the 
centre of the island the land becomes gradually 
elevated, terminating northwards in the Pico Mar- 
tins, which rises 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

At all parts of the west coastof this island vesseb 
can be safely moored with one anchor. In the 

Bahia da Palmeira, or Palm-tree Bay, between the 
point of the same name and the Morro da Cabe^ do 
Lefio, or Great Kockofthelaon^s Head; in the Bahia 
do Rabo de J unco, or Ruch-Tairs Bay, between the 
said Cabe9a do Lefio and Ponta das Tartarugas^ or 
Turtles* Point; and at Bahia da Madama, or Madam's 
Bay, between I^)nta das Tartarugas and Ponta da 
Salina ; but what is considered the best anchorage, 
during the prevalence of high windsi is Rabo de 
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Junco, a deep bay in the form of a shell, open to 
the south-wust, well sheltered from the north winds 
hy a great rock called Cabeqa do Le&o, which ex- 
tends as a flat island into the sea. 

The anchorage is in the middle of the bay, a 
good distance from land, and is capable of shelter- 
ing vessels of any tonnage \'i8iting the harbour. 
Its gre«ti«t dejith is abotat ten fathoms ; the bottom 
is Sandy, and, in some places, covered with sharp 
stones. 

llic principal beiiefiictor of this island, M. A. Mar- 
tins, established a pood factory ; and, lately, a well 
of excellent water has been discovered. 

The quantity of fish that freriucnt the two bajrs 
of I'ahncira and Rabo dc Junco is truly astonish- 
ing. It is su plentiful that a boat containing 
four men can, in the course of three hours, obtain, 
as 1 saw, 320 lbs. of fish. They arc easily caught, 
also, from on boanl vesisels riding at anchor. Tur- 
tles come in large numbers to spawn on the beach. 

The Bahia da Madama, or Porto da Salina, which 
is inside this bay, at the west side of the south point, 
called " Ponta das Salinas," although the most un- 
sheltered, is the anchorage preferred by vessels 
lading with salt ; as from the said Porto da Salina 
a shoal of sand extends to the {>lace where the arti- 
ficial salt-pita are formed. Being the terminus of 
the new railroad, a small population has recently 
collected here. I consider the anchorage ba<l. 

At the west of this anchorage is Portinho, or 

TOL. I. r 
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Little Port, at the cast of the same point, extending 
BOiitli-cost between the sandy shoal and the dan- 
gerous shallow of Ponta da Fragata, where ships 
call in time of high wind^. 

It is very lifiwirdous for ships, during high winds 
blowing from the south-west or south-east, to call at 
any of tlic above-mentioned anchorages. The safest 
place at such times, according to our captain, who 
has a considerable knowledge of these localities, Ls 
Pedra de Lume, or fire-stone ; and even there chain 
cables are necessary, as the sharp stones at the 
bottom are apt to chafe or cut the strands of hemp 
or coir cables, the bottom being covered with sili- 
cious (flinty) rocks. 

To the north of this port is Pico Martins, the 
entrance to which is so difficult that vessels require 
the aid of a skilful pilot. 

It was from this port, at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, that salt was first exported, 
having to be conveyed a distance of about three 
miles from the natural .salt-pits. 

Joz6 Accursio das Neves well described those 
salt-pits in his "Political and Commercial Consi- 
derations,"* page 87, where he says, "Almost in 
the centre of the island exists a hollow place, in the 
midst of which bursts forth a spring of salt water, 
which, overflowing the banks around, hardens, and 
becomes salt, which, increasing &om time imme- 
morial, has accumulated like the snow in the Alps, 

* " CouidmfM PolitiGia e Commetcuea," lu. 
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It is an admirable work uf nature, which may bo 
perfected at little cost." 

After thin description I need only add that, in 
carrying out the viewa here expressed, the above- 
mentioned benefactor, M. A. Martins, expended 
large sums between 1H20 and 183^; and that from 
the natural and artificial pits there is annually 
exported already, by the new settlers, (rem 4,.')(,K) 
to .5,0<X) Cape Verde moios — each moio, of about 
sixty bushels, being sold at an average price of 
twenty-one shillings. 

But the trade has of late increased considerably. 
As long ago as 18-14, when it was considered in 
its infancy, no fewer than thirty-three vessels were 
taking in cargoes of salt for the north of Europe 
alone. The trade was then conlined to the two 
mercantile l»ou»es of Martins and Sousa Machado 
— while now there are seven or eight on this one 
island. There are factories belonging to the mer- 
chants of Boa Vista, also A. F. Martins, A. I. 
Oliveira, I. C. Carvalhal, I. A. Pinto, P. M. Tito, 
P. A. Oliveira, and the widow Martins and Sons. 
The last I would recommend to the notice of 
foreign traders, as it la a most extensive establish- 
ment. Besides these houses, the bland has the 
following members of the Consular body : — Brazils, 
a >ice-conHul ; the Argentine Confe<lcration, a ^-ice- 
consul ; Hanscatic Towns, a vice-consul ; United 
States, a vice-consul ; Great Britun, a vice-consul 
(who acts also for Boa Vista). 

r 2 
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The island of Sal exports aL^o large quantities of 
goat akina, and some tortoLae-slicll of inferior 
quality. 

The soil in many parts is favourable to the 
growth of the cocoa and tlie cotton-plant, wild 
figs, &C. 

Water is scarce, and no fire-wood can be ob- 
tained ; all the provisions consumed on the island 
are imported, as the soil is unproductive. Orchilla 
b found in the mountains, also aome copper 
pyrites. 

The fecundity of the goats in the Cape Verdea 
is proverbial, but more particularly on the neigh- 
bouring blands ; and though 1 have not had time 
enough to be an cyc-wntness of the facts stated by 
the author of "A Voyage from Lisbon to S. 
Thomd, by a Portuguese Pilot,"* I will tran- 
scribe his words : — 

" The goats generally bring forth three or four 
at a time, and that every four months. The flesh 
of the kid is uivariably firm, and well flavoured. 
Tlie goats arc in the habft of frequently drinking 
the salt water." 

The turtles afford a delicate dish, which is much 
in use, and considered healthy. 

The air of this island, though not so good as 
that of S. Vicente, is considered more healthy than 
that of S. NicoUo, and is considerably more so 

■ "NiTCgs^ do Lkbos s S. Hwini^, pur tun PiloUi Farta- 
goct." 
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than that of the very unhealthy island of Santiago. 
Some suppose Sal to be more healthy than Boa 
Vista, of which we shall treat presently. 

The population is above 1,000. There is no 
parish church, and only one chapel, lately built, 
where service is held whenever the place is visited 
by a priest. 

There U, however, a rustom-house, with one 
director and two subordinate officers, one civil 
magistrate — called the "Administrador" — together 
with the "Commandant of the Island," which is 
garrisoned with a small detachment of artillery of 
the line. 

Trade has induced many white families to settle 
here. A few years since there was but one family, 
with their asslstantH, resident on the island. There 
is now a considerable population, and it competes 
in ex|>ortation with the largest, Santiago, which 
has the advantjige over her elder sister. 

At the island of Sal expense has not been spared 
to render communication with the salt-pits easy, 
by means of a railroad, which was the first intro- 
duced into the Portuguese dominions. Since then 
this inexhaustible salt mine has proved as bene- 
ficial as a gold mine would have been to the pro- 
jector, who, in this instance, has shewn the tact of 
a wise and prudent speculator. 

Manufitcturcs and agriculture are generally not 
much attended to, the principal source of pro»- 
perity being the trade at the sea-ports; there is 
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hardly a houae that has not a shop attached to it, 
or 18 not in some way connected with one. When 
vessels arrive, a large supply of provisions is 
brought into market from every part of the in- 
terior excepting SaL Many of the people are 
employed in carrying about the provUions, 
and all seem desirous of selling, though few of 
cultivating. 

The island of Sal is said to have been discovered 
in 1460 by Antonio de Nolle (calle<l also Antoni- 
otto, and Mice Antonio), who named it llha Laua, 
or Lhana, " Flat Island," from the plains of sand 
which he observed from the south; but this name 
was soon afterward.^ changed to llha do Sal. 

Twenty miles to the south of this island we meet 
with the island of Boa \' ista, which is from sixteen 
to seventeen miles in its greatest length. 

There is one long chain of mountains, sepa- 
rating the sands on the west from the plains on 
the cast, which diminisli considerably towards 
the eastern and western extremities, but not so 
much to the latter as to the former. 

The greatest breadth from cast to west is about 
nineteen miles, which diminishes a little to the 
north, but still more considerably about a third 
part of the island southwards. Its circumference 
is fifty -four, and its area is calculated at 140 square 
miles. 

'l*hc ports of this island, suited to afford nc 'om- 
modation to large ships, are throe in number. The 
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£rst is Porto Sal-Rey, the entrance to which is from 
the west It is ahout four miles wide at the mouth, 
with a depth of about one mile and a half^ and 
six to twelve fathoms, with good sandy hottom. 
Vessels are well protected from high winds when 
at anchor, as tbey are sheltered by an islet How- 
e\ ei'j at some seasons vessels are less secure, espe- 
cially during the prevalence of the Marezia, a 
strong sea snrfy so well known at this place, al- 
though no mention is made of a sin^e wreck hav- 
ing taken place during that time. 

At the entrance to the port lies the islet before 
mentioned. It is dtuated to the northward, about 
one mile and a half distant from Sal-R^y. It 
is about one mile long, and its position is 2^.W., by 
S.£., affording a good landmark on entering the 
port A fort has hecB erected on it, which might 
be made more effective, were it not that it is on 
private property. 

To the south of the islet is the Baixo do In^^ea^ 
or Englishman's reef or shoal, between which and 
the point of the islet is a deep clear channel, one 
mile and a half broad; and from thb shoal to 
Horro d'Area, or Great Hill of Sand, ntuated at the 
south of the l)ay, inside Porta da Varandinha, or 
little verandah, is a space more than three miles 
broad, navigabLe for ships, and where thqr can 
tack with ease. The anchorage lies to the east of 
the islet. 

Between the islet and Sal-R^ the water is too 
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shallow, exc<!pt for boats ; the bottom being very 
stony, and only fmin one to two futhoma deep. 

The isLind would be much benefited if a mole or 
causeway were carried otit from the land to the 
islet, and a patent slip or dock for the repair of ves- 
sels made at the back of the latter ; as, in time 
of high winds, several vessels call at the island to 
repair their damages. 

On the nortiiern or inner point of the islet, 
abont forty years ago, Martins, the enterprising 
gentleman before mentioned, erected a neat wharf 
or quay, all of stone, which is decidedly the best 
landing-place throughout the Caj)e Verdes. It lias 
at one side a little harbour or dock, to shelter boats, 
such as barges, pinnaces, &c., &c 

Of all the ports connected with the Cape Verdes, 
Porto Sal-Rcy is no doubt the l)cst, with the excep- 
tion of Porto Grande at S. Vicente 

During the year, a great number of shii>s, not 
only Portuguese but foreigners, call here'; and every 
facility is afforded in loading and unloading, there 
being a large number of cargo boats. Water, how- 
ever, is scarce and dear, as a quantity of about 
three gallons costs 2d. It is obtained from a place 
called As Gretas, or the Rifts, about one mile and 
a half distant. It possesses a sudorific quality, is 
muddy, and leaves a calcareous sediment, but it i.s 
nevertheless considered wholesome. 

There is a beautiful stream of good water, called 
Ribcira da Boa Espcranqa, or the Stream of Good 
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Hope, on the property of the respectable licentiate^ 
Almeida, who has, in consetiucnce of this large 
supply, hia property in a high state of cultivation. 
If a company were formed to convey, by pipes or 
otherwise, the water across the sand, for about two 
miles, to Sal-Rey, it would be no doubt a good 
speculation, and pay welL Of course, the present 
proprietors wliould share in the profit*, as there are 
a great numlH;r of resjHJctable mercHntile houses, 
both residences and warehouses, built in European 
style ; so that the place bicls fair soon to compete 
with Villa da Prayu, the capital, in Santiago, to 
which indeed it has for some time past been a rivaL 
However, there ia a check to this ; the scarcity of 
provisions, and most of the vessels trading in salt 
calling for supplies at S. Nicoliio, and at Boa Vista 
for cattle. 

The 8e<"ond port is called Porfo do Norte, or 
North Port, although situated at the north-east of the 
island, nigh to S. Joao Baptista, called also PoToa- 
qao do Norte, or North Village. It is considered 
an unsafe port, having a ridge of rocks across the 
entrance, on which numerous ship from time to 
time have been wrecked duringthe north-east winds; 
but so valuable is the cargo of crystallized salt ob- 
tained at a salt-pit near to the port, that vessels 
still run the hazard of entering at high-water. 

The third port is called Curralinho, cattle-fold, 
the anchorage of which is from ten to twelve 
fathoms along the bay. It is situated south-east 
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of the island ; the vessels anchor near to an islet 
on the south pdnt^ but as it is uninhabited, it is 
principally resorted to by pirates and smugglers, 
who put in there in high windsi but not during the 
spring tides. I may here mention that eastwards, 
between the two last-mentioned ports, thm is a 
small one for fishing-boats, called Portinho do 
leirreiro, or Blacksinitli's Little Port. 

The main wealth of this island, as well as of its 
two ndghbouis Sal and Mmo, lies in the large 
quantity of salt it exports, which is calculated at 
about 2,500 Cape Verde moio% and realizes 7s, the ' 
moio. 

The grcuter part of the salt is prepared at the arti- 
ficial salt-pits, during dry weather, when a number 
of men and women are employed in the mano&c- 
ture. These salt*pits extend nearly to the port of 
Sal-Rey, towards the north. A number of don- 
keys are employed to convey the salt. It is much 
in demand for salting meat, and although not so 
white and dean as what is obtained at the natural 
pits, is considered good for the above purpose, and 
IS oonnderably cheaper. The salt at Porto do Norte 
is excellent,' bat in consequence of the dangerous 
Btate of the port tlie traders are obliged to sell it 
at the same price as that obtained for an inferior 
quality at other parts of the island. 

Boa Vista is considered as the emporium of the 
Windward islands of the Cape Verdes, having a 
much more extensive trade than either Sal or Maia 
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The mercantile houses are wealthy ; there are 
agenta here from other blands, who vend all kinds 
of merchandise, native and foreign ; the latter comes 
principally from Europe and America, and ia bar- 
tered for the insular product*. 

There is on the Island a British vice-consul, who 
acts for Sal, and u vice-consul for Brazil. 

The island suffered much in 1817 by corsairs 
from Buenos Ayrca. Notwithstanding, it afterwards 
rallied, and has been making rapid progress for the 
last forty years, rivalling in trade and political in- 
fluence the capital of the islands. 

Sal-Rey is not yet formed into a parish, having 
only a chapel, Santa Isabel, which is supplied by 
the church of S. Roque (St. Rock), at Rabil, 
which U an excellent stone edifice, built by Bishop 
D. Fr. Silveftrc de Maria Santissima, and fit to be 
the cathedral of the islands. It stands three miles 
from Sal-licy, in the centre of the beautiful village 
of Rabil, on an eminence opposite the bar, and ia 
surrounded by some handsome stone houses, among 
which is the Comara Municipal, or town-house. 
There are also a numbor of cottages with gardens, 
belonging to the poorer inhabitants, erected around 
in a circuit of about one mile and a half. 

This parish was first instituted by the aforesaid 
Bishop in 1810, when the church was built, the 
palish having been transferred from the PovoaqSo, 
inhabited chiefly by shepherds and labourers, about 
six miles distant £rom the port. 
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The population in 1834 was estimated at 3t>ol ; 
in 1838 it colonized Sal, which has above 1,000. 
Notwithstanding this drain it has at present more 
than 4000 inhabitants, according to a census taken 
in 1852, though it appears that some mistake has 
taken place in a late census, in which I only find a 
little more than 2,000 inhabitants. The people are 
in general well-dressed. The men may be said to 
be stalwart and active, some of them presenting a 
^ant-like appearance. Both seses are well pro- 
portioned. 

The want of a large supply of water, together 
with the badness of the soil, causes agriculture to 
be in a very low state; the people are principally 
employed in nianufacturing salt, reaping the or- 
chilia, or in trading between the neighbouring is- 
lands. When they have rain they cultivate maize^ 
beans, sweet potatoes, &c ; also some cotton, the 
growth of which, if encouraged, could be increased, 
as the soil seems favourable to the plant 

Theisland is much in want of firewood The 
cocoa tree flourishes so weQ on the sands, that it 
ought to be more cultivate4, as it is so beneficial to 
the inhabitants. 

Fish is an important item in the supplies, and is 
to be obtained in great abundance around the inland, 
particularly a kind of cod-fish or poor-jack, called 
there mero.*' A number of whales also are found 
in the neighbouring seas ; these at oile time were 
so numerous as to cause the establishment of a 
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fishing company, when D. Antonio do Lciicaatre 
was Governor. 

The company built the Inrge stores called " Ar- 
mazens da Beira," which are still in a good ntate of 
preservation. There are a number of marine 
plants growing an>und, from which soda is ox< 
traded. On the island is to Ixc found ii de»cri{)- 
tion of stone used for filtering water. 

Among the goods manufactured are some richly 
worked cloths and counterpanes. 

Of artisans, there arc carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and calkers. 

There is no endemic illness, and intermittent 
fevers are rare. " As for ophthalmia," saj-s a late 
captmn in the Royal Navy, "it is less prevalent than 
in PortugaL" The fact is, the mortality is com- 
paratively very small. 

The population is composed of whites, mulattoes, 
and liberated slaves, with their immediate descend- 
ants ; the whites amount to about 400, which is 
a larger proportion than in any of the other 
idttads. 

The island of Boa Vbta, and not the island of S. 
Vicentei, on which the home government has made 
the attempt, is the one that in my opinion ought to 
be selected for the capital of the Archipeliigo, as 
being most eligible on various accounts, at least 
for the present. The reasons for saying so arc the 
following : — 

First, it is financially impracticable, at so great a 
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distance, where the expense would be enormous, to 
erect suitable buildings, public and private, sufi- 
dent for the accommodatioii of the various officers 
of a new capital Bach as is contemplated on the 
sandy, uncultivated soil of S. Vicente, an island, it 
is true, otherwise healthy and pleasant, and the 
port of which merits the eulogy of all who visit it 

Secondly, because Boa Vista is the most central, 
and possesses greater facility of conmiunication 
with the other islands, and also has the advan- 
tage of bang nearest to the coast of Guinea. 

Thirdl}', 1 because there are houses and stores al- 
ready erected, suihcieuty with those belonging to 
government^ for the accommodation of public offi- 
cers ; so that government could devote to other im- 
provements what would be required to erect suita- 
ble buildings at S. Vicente ; there is also an excellent 
hotel for tihe aooonmiodation of ihe public. 

Fourthly, because the port of Sal-Rey is next in 
importance to that of S. Vicente, and is safe at all 
seasons. 

Fifthly, because the church of S. Boque, at BabD, 

is more appropriate for a cathedral ; and there are 
houses which, with some improvements^ could an- 
swer as a reddenoe for the Prelate^ for a college, 
and for a seminary. 

Sixthly, because the island is healthy and plea- 
sant) and in it are found social resources which are 
not to be obtained in the others, with the excep- 
tion of Santiago ; and, 
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Seventhly, because the great increase in the con- 
sumption would give an impetus to the agriculture 
of the neighbouring island of S. Niooldo, whidi 
Is considered the general storehouse, whence at 
present they obtain their supplies; though if 
shambles and a daily market were established, it 
would enhance the comfort both of the producer 
and caoBttmet,* 

Luigi Cadamosto claims the honour of having 
discovered this island on his second voyage, for 
which reason he gave it the name of Boa Vista. 
Froni iiutlientic documents,! it appears that in the 
year 1489 it was known among the royal Grants 
as S. GhristovSo, and not as Boa Yista^ which name 
it reoaved when granted to those by whom it was 
stocked with cattle. 

There i& no doubt that under the name of S. 
GhristovSo^ it was one of the five islands discovered 
in 14(30, when, by the death of the illustrious In- 
fante D. Henrique, the projector of the celebrated 
Portuguese conquests and discoveries, tins island 
was united to the dominions of the Infante D. Fer- 
nando. It is difficult to understand how Antonio 
de liolle, who, on the lirst of May 1460, discovered 
the three islands of Maio^ S. Filippe (now Hha de 
Fogo), and Santiaf^, which no doubt he sailed round 
northwards, assisted by the west winds w hick prevail 
in the month of May, did not make this discovery. 

* SceLopeBdelfaiiftVi speech in Uie Cortes in 1884. 
tXhe Gftnt of De MmitcI, Duke of B^ja— Book S6tli of King D. 
Joao IL, |i. 70. 
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It is not likely that he did not notice the large 
island of Boa Vista, which he probably discovered on 
the third of May, in sailing north-east of Santiago, 
towards the coast of Guinea: this hypothesis u 
strengthened by tlic original name of S. ChriatovSo 
being that of the patron saint of the Genoese seamen. 
There can be no doubt of his having discovered, to 
his Icity the island to which from its appearance he 
gave the name of Shana, its former designation — us 
from the ship it appeared as a low plain — but which 
has subsequently been called SaL 

There is another circumstance which strengthens 
this hypothesis, and which is inexplicable by any 
other, namely, the traditional custom of keeping 
a festival on the day of Vera Cruz, the third 
of May. On this occasion all the slaves are allowed 
to be free for twenty-four houra, and to enjoy all 
sorts of amusements during that time, without any 
restraint from their masters. The indulgence 
granted on such occasions was sometimes carried 
to great excess, and serious results often followed. 
On one occasion in 1811 they entered into a con- 
spiracy to rebel and free themselves from servitude, 
first murdering their masters. But fortunately 
their design was discovered in time to avert any 
disastroua results, and prevent them from taking 
possession of the armament and ammunition stores 
of the militia, as they had intended. The third of 
May is therefore considered to have been the day 
on which the island was discovered. 
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It is not improbable that on returning the follow- 
ing year, for the purpose of colonizing Santiago, 
Antonio de Nolle might have given to the island 
tlie name of Boa Vista, being the first Island they 
sighted. It was however called S. Christo\-So by 
the Royal Chancery, in all legal instruments, up to 
1407, at which time the name of Boa Vista first 
appears. 

It was also on the 2!lth October, 1497, that King 
Don Manocl first granted the wild cattle of the 
island to the Conselheiro Rodrigo .XfTonso, captain 
of the northern portion of Santiago, and owner 
of the cattle postured on the island of Maio. He 
is said to have been the |>08»e8flor of the most 
numerous herds of cattle in the fifteenth century — 
the only condition of possession being that he 
»hould pay to the King " the tenth of the skins and 
fat of all the cattle killed." This privilege he was 
to enjoy during his lifetime, and it was not to re- 
vert to his children or heirs. A servant of the 
Crown attended to see that justice was done to his 
master. However, on the death of Hodrigo Affonso, 
King Don Manoel guve^ in 1 .'iOo, a similar grant of 
the wild cattle, and also of the soap manufactory, at 
Santiago, to his son, Po<lro Corr£a. King Dom .loJio 
III. confirmed the latter gmnt in March, lrt22 ; and 
on the death of Pedro Conva, by his Royal I>etter 
Patent, dated 27th September, 1542, conferred it 
on his nephew, Antonio Com'-a. It continued in 
the possession of this family until the usurpation 
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of the island by Philip o£ Spain, when captains 
were appointed to take charge of its affairs. 

The population in the meantime increased con- 
siderably, in consequence of the manufactuie and 
export of salt In ihe beginning of the seventeenth 
century, tJiose who resided on the island were prin- 
cipally shepherds and hunters. 

Its trade, independent of that in salt, was in salt 
meat, sausages, minced meat, and hides : the latter 
has gradually diminished during the last cen- 
tury. 

About seventeen miles S.S.W. of this island 

lies the famous Baixo de JoSo Leitao, or JoSo 
Leit^o's shoal, which is a reef of stone and coral, 
running about three miles from north to south, and 
nearly the same distance f^m east to west The 
sea breaks over it in a white foam, which may be seen 
at the distance of five or six miles. Notwithstand- 
ing, from the negligence of mariners, ships have 
sometimes been wecked upon it. In the year 
1B06, the Indiaman, Lady Burgen," was of the 
number. 

The centre of this band is in lat 15^ 48' N., and ' 

long, from Lisbon 14° 6' W.* The water is from 
thir^ to forty fiathoms deesf^ around it, with sandy 
bottom, increasing in depth towards Boa Vista at the 
north-east and Maio at the south. On this bank, in 
£ne weather, boats can moor and obtain a quantity 
of fish, which they dean and preserve with the 

• Greenwich 23° 18' W. 
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salt they take as ballast, thus retuniinjr home 
with the fish ready cured. In case the weather 
threatens to become unfavourable, the boatu can 
nm for Curralinho, which i» twenty- two miles dis- 
tant ; at which place also they can fish, and are 
well sheltered. 

To the soutli of this shuul lies the island of 
Maio. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ifllll IVlto Inglei — Coaimimication with ibe Shore— rrodaction id 
Salt — Agn<^u1ture ami Pa«tunij;e — Artificial Salt Pita — Thu 
Natirei of Mnio — Knropean Voamlt — HixUinaal Notice of the 
Ue— Santiago — l°he Harbour of Villa iJn I'rajrn — Viait from th» 
Port Capljun — Deaoriptjon of tJw Town— ItOTemioent niiil<tii«g« — 
The Supply of Wat«r — A Viait to the Ilelgian Conaul— Food of 
the Inhubitjuila— A Drive to the OU Cupital uf the Ulacirl— Or- 
rhilla, Maim, aiwt other Ajcricultural Prodnctioaa — Trade and 
Co mu Mlwi — lodigo and Cotton — ^Tohooco and Uragoa'a Blood— 
Tarima Plants and Fruits — The Animals uf the Uaod- A Boll 
Fifkl— Hie Native Women- A Review uf the Troops — A Mar- 
titfp — Madcallnstrtunenlii — A Sinuigr Custom — KecejitioD of tits 
Governor — The Aiichi>r»({e of Santiago — Lagoons aul Malaria — Ec- 
eletiaetical AirangicincDta — The Natives— Mercantile Uoioea — 
Earl; Voyages to Santiat!" — nixlorical Notiro — Fogo — Ita Prinei- 
pal Ports — VUla de Sao Fclippc — Volcanic Eruptions — Brava — lis 
Minaral Frodactioas. 

Ha VINO left the Baixo of Jofio I>eitSo behind lus, 
we soon arrived at Maio, the first of the Islands 
which constitute what b termed the leeward group. 
This island is about forty-five miles distant from 
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Boa Vista, and about titteen from Santiago, from 
which it can be plainly seen. 

It Is about twelve miles in its greatest length 
from north to south, and alxiut seven miles in its 
greatest breadth from ea^t to west. The circumfer- 
enoe does not exceed thirty-six miles ; the area is 
calculated at about fifty square miles. Ponta do 6a- 
leao, Galleon Point, the most northern, extends more 
than two miles in a N.N.E. direction, terminating in 
a dangerous stony shallow, over which the water 
is constantly breakino^; it is called the *'Baixo do 
GaleSo," in consequence of the galleon Concei9ao " 
(Conception) having been wrecked on it during 
the night, in the year 

There are but two anchorages on the coast of 
this island. The prindpal one, which is much fre- 
quented by ships of all nations calling for salt, 
is Porto Tn^lez, or English Port, which is of tolerable 
extent, near to which stands a black, perpendicular 
rock, sixty feet high. This andiorage is situated on 
the S.S.W. of the island, where ships can safely 
anchor in ten fathoms water, with a good sandy 
bottom, but foul in some parts, in consequence of 
ships throwing their ballast overboard. 

The second port extends from Ponta das Salinas 
to Ponta do Recife, the most southern point of the 
island, near which runs westward, at about the 
distance of a mile, a shoal of shingle, rising to 
the surface of the water, and discernible from the 
anchorage. Vessels coming from the east require 
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great care in entering. This port is well sheltered, 
and considered sate in the time of high northerly 
winds; but it has strong currents during contrary 
galeS) and is yery rough at spring'tide. 

The communication with the shore from vessels 
is very dificult The cargo boats draw up along- 
nde a dangerous rock, on which stands a crane to 
load and unload tlie merchandise ; the sea in the 
meantime being more or less rough, according to 
the prevailing winds, and driving the boat against 
the rook — so that the greatest care must be taken in 
lading and discharging cargo. In the same manner 
persons are taken £rom the boats, or let down by 
means of a seat attached to ropefr— a very uncom- 
fortable process. When the sea is very calm, per- 
sons who are agile sometimes jump from the boat 
upon a dean stepping^tone; but this is a very 
dangerous experiment^ as the surf beats violently 
upon the rock, and the water is very deep around. 
Those who adopt this mode of debarkation must 
hastily ascend some rude steps cut in the rock ; 
and, having reached the liigh ground, they arrive 
at Porto Inglez, where the best custom-house to 
be seen in any of the islands is established. Enor- 
mous piles of salt, which have the appearance of 
white pyramids, may be observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of this building ; and the battery, called 
the " Presidio/* is also dose at hand, next to which 
stands the barrack for the detachment of soldiers 
quartered here ; also the military prison. Until 
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the beginning of the present century, the houses 
were thatched with straw ; but since 1 822, under 
the (lovemorship of Joiio da Matta Chapuzet, the 
general improvement of the place, as regards 
building!« and sanitary regulation!), has been very 
marked. The houses are now built of stone and 
covered with tiles; some are larjic, and have a 
neat ai)pearaiicc ; the greater j>art, however, are 
very irregidarly disposed, being built without re- 
ference to system, or the formation of streets. 

The sen, at the time of spring-tide, overflows the 
Praya das Salinas, at the north side of the port. 
The salt producc<l here is daily transported on don- 
keyt to the top uf the rock, between which and the 
beach is situated the pit from whence the inhabi- 
tants and the !<hipping arc supplied. 

The other anchonige is the Porto do Pau-Seco 
or dry post, near to the point, so named originally 
from the large dry trunk of a tree which stood 
M a kndinark to mariners on the north-west 
coast. 

It is a smaU bay, with about eight fathoms 
water, stretching towards the north point It is 
considered a good shelter for ships in rough wea- 
ther, and from the south and Bouth-<-ast winds; 
but it is not much frequented, tliere being few in- 
habitants, and no trade to iodaoe veisela to 
calL 

Four miles to the south of this, communicating 
northwards with the Praya das Salinas, >• situated 
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another bay, which is very stony, called Porto 
da Galheta, where only pinnaces can enter, 
as ihe water is not snfficiently deep for large 

vessels. 

The remainder of the island, to the north, south, 
and east) presents a barren line of coast^ with 
numerous dangerous shoals running out into the 

sea, in consequence of which it is dangerous to 
approach too near to those parts of it 

The chief trade of this island consiBts in its 
salt, which is produced in large quantities, and of 
excellent quality. The exportation varies according 
to the number of vessels which call at the island. 
The average quantity annually taken to fbrdgn 
countries is estimated at about 4,000 Cape Verde 
moios, independent of what is sent to the neigh- 
bouring ishinds of Santiago, Fogo, and Brava, 
which, being added to the above, amounts in round 
numbers to about 6,000 moios. The salt is sold on 
the island at the rate of Ids. per moio. 

Little attention is paid to agriculture, as few, 
except the wealthy inhabitants, who have gardens, 
cultivate vegetables. About one mile and a half 
inland there is some low marshy groand, occa* 
sioned by an accumulation after rain, in the months 
of August and September; it is called the 
Alagoa, or lagoon. Here^ when the water sub- 
sides, the inhabitants sow in the month of January 
a variety of culinar}^ or esculent plunts, such as 
maize, beans, &c I have no doubt that this 
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marsh conduces much to engender malaria, which 
causes fevers and catarrhi to which the natives 
are subject — so that there is a great deal of sickness^ 
although it is not so prevalent as at Santiago. 

A portion of the island is devoted to pasturage, 
« which would be much improved by the introduc* 
tion of Onobrichis, as the soil is a composition of 
lime, sand, and shells. 

A laige number of catde, which are sold to vic- 
tual the ships, are reared here. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
was a considerable trade in meat and hides, and a 
large quanlity of cotton was cultivated, but these 
have entirely disappeared — ^the salt pits, which are 
much more remunerative, having attracted the at- 
tention of the proprietors ; and the inhabitants now 
raise only sufficient provisions for their own con« 
sumption, and the supply of the shipping calling 
at their port 

By an arrangement among the proprietors, the 
ships calling for salt are obliged to take their car- 
goes in rotation (roda) from the different salt-pita, 
or a portion at least from each. These arrange^ 
ments are made by the consignees, who are able, by 
the experience they have in such matters, to 
obviate all inconvenience and delay. 

The best salt is obtained from the Salina Yelha, 
the old salt pit, where it is produced naturally, and 
crystallized by the influence of the sun ; but in 
consequence of an accumulation of sediment at 
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the bottom, this salt pit must be cleaned out re- 
gularly. Tliis is accompliahcd by order of the 
Government, the diflerent proprietors supplying 
each a man, or more if required, for the purpose, 
on certain tlays agreed on. 

There are other artiticial salt-pita, at a distance 
from the sea. Wells are sunk and water thrown 
into the pita, and there left to e% aporate, by which 
process the salt is cr^'stallizcnl in about from ten to 
fifteen days. This salt, although more powdery, 
and not so perfectly crystallized, is considered 
valuable in prescr>'ing meat. 

Besides Porto Inglez, and the parish of Penoso, 
nine mile* in the interior, there are four other 
(jlacea, with fnnns disperaeil among the valleys, 
where there are no streams ; they are princijmlly in- 
habited by shepherd.** and orchilla-rcapers. 

The i-sland has no trees although the soil is of 
such a nature that the cocoa-palm could be culti- 
vated with advantage. Cereals are purchased or 
bartered for at Santiago. A large (juantity of 
cotton was formerly cultivated on the island. 
There is still a considerable supply of cattle, some 
of which are slaughtered and sold to the shipping. 
A great number of fish are caught and cured, for 
the sea around abounds with various descriptions 
of the finny tribe. 

Maio has an Administrador de Concelho, and is 
considered as one parish, with a church dedicated 
to NoBsa Senhora da Luz, Our Lady of Light, 
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at the Povoa^So V'elha. There U, however, a 
chapel at Porto Inglez. 

The natives are very black. There are some 
mulattoea, but comparatively few whites. Tlic 
latter include the heads of the ditTcrent mercantile 
houses, namely — J. R. Palavra, L. A. Aranjo, L. 
Loff, P. Iknto, S. A. i:vorn, J. J. IL Palavra, J. H. 
Evorji, L. A. Cttnlr)srt, and L P. Mello. 

in consequence of the trade carried on, the fol- 
lowing countries have vice-consuls — Belgium, Den- 
mark, Russia, the Hanseatic Towns, United States, 
and Brazil. 

The island of Maio was discovered by Antonio 
de Nolle, at the same time as Santiago and S. 
Felippe, or Fogo ; and no doubt, from its geographi- 
cal position, it was the first seen, lis it received the 
name of the month in which the discovery was 
made, being the 1st of May. This name might 
also have its origin from the Maios, or yellow 
flowers, which announced the appearance of spring, 
and with which, at that season, the Portuguese 
were wont to ornament the doors and windows of 
their houses. 

It would appear that this bland was not colo- 
nized when the other two were, but that the 
captain of the northern part of Santiago left on 
it some cattle, and made some plantations of 
cotton. 

It is certain that it was possessed by Rodrigo 
Affooao, one of the council of King Dom Mauoel, 
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V^or^ or comptroller, to the Infanta Dona Isabel, 
and captain of the north of Santiago, who sub- 
sequenlly sold it to Joham Baptista, with the cattle 

then pastured thereon, together with some cotton 
plants and other effects. 

By the death of the said Joham Baptista, his 
property passed to his sons-in-law, Egas Coelho, 
knight of the royal household, and his brother, 
Joham Coelho, who both, when King Dom Manoel 
thought to take possession of the island, and ordered 
them to remove their chattels, appealed to the King, 
stating " that they enjoyed legally the privilege of 
pasturing on the said lands the cattle which were 
their property, and of which they were obliged to 
pay to the King a tenth — ^wlileh law they would 
conform to." The King referred the subject to the 
legal advisers of the Crown, who gave an opinion 
favourable to the appellants, in consequence of 
which their possession was confirmed, and signed 
at Lisbon on the 10th July, 1504. The deed set 
forth that ^* the appellants, thdr wives, and their 
eldest sons ?^]lould retain possession, by paying to 
the Crown the fourth oi' the produce, also the 
tenth of the skins and fist of all cattle killed by 
them while in possession. The cattle were to be 
slaughtered only in the presence of the govern- 
ment registrar; and no cows were to be killed un- 
less in case of necessity, when the King required it 
for the supply of the ships of the navy which called 
there.** 
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The cotton plants, of whicli they were to pay the 
tenth, the King sold to them for what they cost 
the GoYemment, namelj, 8^. i thirty oows belonging 
to the State also remained on the island. 

After the death of the eldest sons, the immov- 
able property reverted to the Crowiiy and two 
years were allowed for the removal of what was 
legally considered movable property; the heirs 
were, however, permitted to retain a right over 
the cotton plants, 4&C| planted by thdr prede- 
cessors. 

Agreeably to the above arrangements, the island 
continued in the possession of the family during 
the period of twenty years, until 1524, when it re- 
verted to the Crown. 

King Dom JoSo III. made a grant of half of the 
island to the Baron of Alvito, his Vddor, under the 
same conditions as the former grant In 1579^ 
this was again tiansferred to Dona Antonia de 
Vilhena and her descendants. 

The other half of the island was granted by King 
Dom Jofio IV., in 1642, to Martim AfFbnso Coelho^ 
Dezembargadur da Casa da Supplica^So, Judge of 
the Chamber of Petition, from which time it began 
to be regularly colonized ; and ultimately the parish 
of Penosa was formed, with a church dedicated to 
JSossa ^enhora da Luz. Tins took place under the 
auspices of Dom Fr. LouTen90 Garro^ until which 
period there were only shepherds and hunters set- 
tled there. These rude settlers occupied their time 
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priDcipallyin preserving and preparing meat and sau- 
sages, the factors or baililts superintending the sale 
of meaty hideS) and cotton arddes^ which it appears 
were formerly tnuch more plentiful than at present 
They also superintended the sale of salt^ whicli was 
not then considered of so much importance ; nor 
does it appear that any duty was at that time de- 
manded on the exportations by the Dutch. 

Since the reign of Dom Pedro II., the island 
has been governed by Gapitfies Mdres^ High Cap- 
tains, appointed by the King, and its population 
has gradually been increasing. In consc juenee of 
the island being unproductive, provisions for the 
supply of the inhabitants are obtained from 
Santiago. 

At lifteen miles south-west of the island of 
Halo lies the largest island of the Cape Verdes, 
Santiago, called, par exceUenee^ the Island of Cape 
Verde. It is tliirty miles long from Ponta do Tar- 
rafal at the north, to Ponta da Eibeira Grande 
at the south. Its greatest breadth from Ponta 
de S. Francisco to Ponta da Rlbeira d*Iii- 
femo, or river of hell, is eighteen miles ; this 
breadth greatly diminishes towards the north, and 
also a little towards the south. Hie Island is tra- 
versed by a ridge of mountains composed of basalt, 
argil, lava, and calcareous substance, from the 
centre of which rises the £unous Pico da Antonia, 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea, presenting 
something of a conical forin. 
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Next was presented to our view the beautiful, 
extensive, and fertile meadows near to the Cidade 
da Bibeiia Grande, which was formerly ooneidered 
the capital of the island. 

We cast anchor in the harbour of Villa da Pray% 
which is pretty and commodious ; and, although 
dangerous during the rainy season, is safe when 
the proverbially gentle Cape Verde breezes prevail. 

The iirst person who boarded our vessel was the 
Port-Captain ; and if we were to judge by his ap* 
pearance of the salubrity or insalubrity of the 
island, I confess that my decision would be in 
favour of the former, for I learned that he was 
healthy, married, happy, and prosperous. He is 
brother to the Secretary of State for Colonial and 
Marine affairs, the Viscount Sa da iiaiideii a, well 
known for the zeal he manifested on behalf of ^e 
Portuguese settlements abroad, a zeal of which I 
considered he could give no greater proof than 
the exposure of his brother to a climate considered 
so unhealthy. 

The Port-Captain informed us that the Governor- 
General was not then on the island, but was ex- 
pected every moment, as the time had arriyed when 
he made his annual round of visits to the dif^nt 
islands ; but he added that we should experience 
no inconvenience in consequence, for that we should 
not meet with any detention for water or any sup- 
plies we might require, which we had neglected 
on our visits to the other islands, as Santiago is 
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considered the best place for the supply of all kinds 
of refreshments. 

Almost all the passengers went on shore at Pra} a 
Negra, where we landed with some difficulty, being 
compelled to jamp on the rocks, against which the 
waves were furiously beating. In this manner, 
with great risk and much trouble, we made our 
way to a small house used as a guard- house, where 
we all congregated. When we had mustered all 
our foH'es we crossed an extensive sandy beach, 
and then commenced our ascent ol tlie " hill diffi- 
culty," a narrow, steep diff. At length we arrived 
at the entrance of the town, near to which is erected 
the Bateria Grande, or great battery, wliich is much 
more important in size, has more commodious bar* 
racks^ is better garrisoned, and contains more of the 
munitions of war, than the forta at S. Vicente, and 
at the other blauds. 

The town of ViUa da Praya is situated on a 
table-land on the top of a mountain near the sea. 
The bay is formed by two promontories, the Mulher 
Branca, or white woman, and the Temerosa, or 
timid one, a perpendicular rock which presents the 
appearance of a pedestal on a large scale. On the 
south side it is surrounded by hills, ranged in some- 
thing like castellated order, both east and west; 
beyond whidi are two valleys, which unite toge* 
ther towards the north, where, at the base of a 
clilf, is the ingress to the town, which is more than 
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half a mile long from n<x^ to south, and from 600 

to 700 feet broad. 

Both these valleys at the base of the rock are 
▼eTyfert]le,and well supplied with water; they are 
covered with palm-trees, which are unproductive. 
The north-west valley, however, has a number of 
orange^ tamarind, and other trees, with a never* 
failing fountain called Anna, around which Go- 
vernor Chapuzet has had a beautiful euibowered 
garden planted for public accommodation. Adjoin* 
ing this are some well-cultivated gardens belonging 
to the more wealthy inhabitants. 

Both these valleys terminate at the two beaches 
of the bay-H>ne of white sand, at the north-west^ 
called Praya Chrsnde ; the other at the east, ihe 
sand of which is of a dark colour, in consequence 
of which it is called Praya JSegra. It was on the 
latter that I and my companions had landed with 
so much difficulty. 

On the Praya Grande, situated at the bottom of 
the bay, a strong surf is alwig^ breaking, through 
which passengers and goods must be conveyed to 
and from the ships on the shoulders of men. 

The custom-house is erected here, with numerous 
Stores^ &C.; adjoining the custom-house is a paved 
road of about twenty feet broad, whidi reaches 
up to the town, and terminates at the barrack 
piazza* 

Having given a brief account of the approaches 

to the town, we next proceed to describe the town 

VOL. I. H 
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itself. It may be said to commence at the yard of 
the church, which is built on the brow of a hill 
overhanging the sea. From this yard to the Latgo 
do Pelourinho, the market-place, and to the place 
of exeeutidii, cxtt^iici two bruiid, short streets — Rua 
do Ouvidor, Magistrate's-street, and Kua dos 
Quarteifl^ Barracks-street, miiting the Pelourinho 
with a vast open space called Achada da Boa 
Vista, the Place oi Good Prospect, where the 
town terminates. Towards the north are three 
clean, neat streets running parallel — Rua de 
Lencastre, Rua do Meio, and Rua do Cofre, but 
they are ^eiicient in trees. 

The yard or piazza of the church has the form 
of a trapezium. The sacred edifice is dtuated at 
the east end of this space ; to the south is the 
parapet which dominates the Praya Grande, and 
the sea is perceived beneath. To the west is the 
military Presidio, where Governor Chapuzet has 
built the barracks, at the head of the paved way 
extending from the Praya Grande ; they are built 
of stone, and have a neat, substantial appearance. 
To the north of the tc)\Mi, until lately, there was a 
public garden, consti*ucted by the Captain-General 
Don Antonio de Lencastre, but recently removed 
by Governor-General Chapuzet to its present site. 
On the ground occupied by the former are now 
built a number of houses. 

The Largo do Pelourinho is a beautiful paral- 
lelogram, partly paved. It is 360 feet long, by 
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240 broad ; a fair aixl market are licld at this 
place. Connected with this Largo are three streets, 
the houses of which are built of stone, and in the 
European style, some havinjr the floors planked, 
others only paved, but all apparently neat and com- 
fortable. Tliere are &ho a number of good shops, 
whirli sell ever}- description of Euroj>can and 
American produce. 

In the centre of the Largo <lo Pelourinho, east- 
wards, are the ruins of the old (Jovemment-housc, 
or Quarter-freneral ; at the .south side stand the 
town-house, or Ca.*a da ("ainani, the prison, and the 
court-hoiise, all pood buildings. 

From the Largo do Pelourinho, on the east side, 
are two lams, which load to tlic Bateria Gran<lc, and 
from thence down to Trayii Ncgra, From the 
battery a street called Rua da Praya Negra runs 
parallel to Lcnr a-iriv Street, ca.<*t of which is a stream 
flowing tlirough Boin Cae, or goo<l fall, along the 
suburbs of Boa N'ista to the military hospitaL 

Tliis hospital I founri supplied with every requi- 
site to aid me<lical skill in contending with an un- 
healthy climate. Near the hospital is a windmill 
which was erected by order of Governor Chapazet, 
and which I believe l« the only one in the Cape 
V'crdcs. 

All the houses at the west side command a view 
from the rejur over the luxuiiant valley of Fountain 
Anna and the public gardens. 

The government buildings of Villa de Praya are, 

H 2 
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first, the Quarter-general, or Governmcnt-hoiwe, 
where the colonial council holds it» sessions ; second, 
the Colonial Office ; third, the Goveniinent Printing- 
office, for pn/cttcs and other official papers ; fourth, 
the Town-house, connected with whicli are the court 
and prison ; fifth, the Escola Princij)al, or govem- 
rocnt principnl school ; sixth, the Hospital Militar ; 
seventh, the Miscricordin, or House of Mercy, es- 
tablished 1497 ; ei|rhth, the Junta da Fazenda, or 
financial department; ninth, the Almoxarifado, or 
goTeminent stores; tenth, the Alfnndego, or Custom- 
house ; eleventh, the Corrcio, or Post-office ; twelfth, 
the church of Nossa Senhora da Luz ; thirteenth, 
the church of Nossa Senhora da Gra^a ; fourteenth, 
the church of S. Miguel ; fifteenth, the Quartel, or 
barracks ; sixteenth, the Port-Captain's office, &c. 

Until the beginning of the present century, the 
site now occupied by the foregoing public edifices 
was merely a large waste field. Wlien Captain- 
General D. Antonio de Lencastre arrived here, in 
1803, he found it occupied with a few huts only, 
erected without regard to order or unifonnity, the 
only exceptions being the houses of the company 
"Exclusivo Africano," the African exclusive, to- 
gether with those of a certain D. Francisco de 
Queiro/., and also a lofty roof, built of wood, in the 
Quarter-general. t. , 

To D. Antonio de Lencastre, therefore, and to 
Governor Chapuzet (1822), we arc indebted for the 
erection of the Villa da Praya, which has ever 
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Since beeu so much increasing iu beauty and com- 
fort that at present it may be said to vie with many 
of the towns of Portugal. 

D. Antuuio gave the first plan for the construc- 
tion of the town, laid out the streets, and marked 
the parts designed for the erection of public edifices. 
In his timu there were more tluui twenty houses 
erected, all of which were properly lioored. Beaided 
the road to Praya N^gra, he had two othm con- 
stmcted, leading into the interior^— one to Montsr 
garro, the other to the Ribeira da Trindade, or 
Trinity River; he also made the public gardens 
before alluded to. 

To Chapuzet the inhabitants are indebted for 
carrying out the improvements commenced by his 
piedeoessor. He caused the small cottages thatched 
with straw to be removed, and in their places 
erected more than forty houses, of different dimen- 
sions, built of stone, and roofed with tiles ; lie re- 
moved (as before mentioned) the public gardens 
to a more eligible site ; he had a quay formed, but 
this was subsequently washed away by the violence 
of the sea; he it was who erected the Fortim 
Novo, the new little fort ; he also commenced the 
building, at great expense, of the garrison barracks, 
although he did not complete them. Numerous 
other works of minor importance, all tending 
towards the promotion of general comfort and 
utility, were erected by his orders ; but what de- 
serves particular attention is, that he gave au 
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impetus to civilization, which has been progressing 
ever since, whereby the pleasure and enjoyment 
of the inhabitants have been gradually improved. 

There ure ut prwH-nt about 1 20 substantial houses, 
of vai'ious sizes, independent of the cottages form- 
ing the Cainpo da Uoa Vista. 

The town was formerly wanting in an eMential 
requisite for its sjinitary con»foii, which was ulti- 
mately supplied by conducting water, by means of 
a canal from the adjacent springs, into the town, a 
scheme projected so early a-s lfi.">2, but never exe- 
cuted until iK;jy. Before thiit time the inhabitants 
and the shipping were obliged to have their sup- 
plies brought from the I'ountain Anna, the water 
of which, if drunk directly it is drawn, is muddy, 
heavy, disagreeable, and considered unhealthy. 
Besides this, and the tiresome task of bringing it 
in pof« up a considerable steep, the expense incurred 
to remedy this evil was so great that, in the course 
of time, funds fell short. At this critical time 
Counsellor Martins (whose name has been more 
than once mentioned) undertook at his own ex- 
pense, by means of an iron aqueduct inijiortcd 
from Knglaiid, to convey the water two miles 
through a valley, from hia own splendid projHjrty, 
Montagarro, to high ground in the Villa da Prnya. 
To reimburse him for his outlay in this useful 
undertaking, he was empowered to levy a toil of 
about one farthing the barrel, whereas one j>ot of 
water from the Founiuiu Aiuia used to cost a half- 
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penny ; and if obtained froni Montagarro prior to 
the erection of the aqueduct, it cost 5 jd. the barreL 
Ships are now supplied at one half the ori^al 
price ; formerly they paid os. 4(1 per cask, now 
they obtain the same quantity tor 1^. 8d Another 
advantage obtained by the present improvement is 
the saving of the labour required under the old 
system, by which they were obliged to roll the 
Med casks to the boats from the Fountain Anna, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile, in the hot 
sun, to say nothing of the chance of imbibinf]^ some 
salt water on their way through the suri. ^ow 
the casks are shing into the boats by a crane ; and, 
in eonsequence of ihese improvements, many ves- 
sels prefer watering here to calling at the Canaries 
— ^for the present system adds to the comfort of the 
seamen, reduces the expense, facilitates the depar- 
ture of the ships, and thereby causes the place to 
increase day by day in importance. And although 
it has been admitted that it is not the most eligible 
situation for the capital, not only as being con- 
sidered so sickly, but as not being sufhcienlly 
central, yet, even were the seat of government to 
be removed to Mindello or S. Vicente, or to any 
of the other islands, it is eWdent that Villa da 
Praya would still retain the pre-eminence in regard 
to supplies required for the shipping. 

Being invited to dinner by a friend, Mr. Lodi, 
the Belgian consul. I partook of Portuguese fare. 
The cooking in general is very simple. The princi- 
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pal nourishment of the inhabitants is goat's flesh 
(the trade in the skins of these animals being 
extensive), sour milk, ami Indian corn ; beans, 
pumpkins, mandioca, and fi^h arc also used as 
articles of diet The maize, or Indian com, they 
prepare in various ways, roasted, or more generally 
boiled in soiu* milk. Another di<h, which they 
call " dormido " (asleep), is prepared by |>ounding 
the maize in a mortar, and, having separated the 
husks, boiling it with various herbs, beans, or 
pumpkins ; from the flour of the niui/.e they also 
make cakes called " batangas," which are baked on 
the embers, and are not unlike the maize cakes 
preparc<l in the Province of Minho, in Portugal. 
Another kind of cake, called tlie " cuscu-s" is pre- 
pared by boiling the best of the flour in an earthen 
vessel, the bottom of which is perforated ; and 
when the dough has attained a sulficient con- 
sistency, it is cut into thin slices, which arc placed 
upon cloths to dry in the sun ; when dry, these 
cakes may be kept for use for a week. 

The inhabitants consider fresh milk injurious. 
Tliey also obtiiin food from the banana, a great 
number of which grow spontaneously around, re- 
quiring no more labour than merely cutting away 
the old stalks to make way for the new ones. 

But what the inhabitants seem to value most is 
the sugar-cane, from which they extract quantities 
of rum, a liquor which they much prize, and of 
which all that they produce is consumed in the 
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oountfy* The coloured popalation being very lazy, 
1^ meet e^fectoal incentive to labour is the promiBe 

of some rum or brandy. 

There are a number of persons called " vadios," 
or vagrants^ who live hj collecting the orchilla and 
purgueira, which they bring to the various ports 
for sale. These vadios have a great partiality for 
intoxicatiiig drinks, their immoderate love of whidi| 
and their mania for the wdl<known hatuqae^ or 
staiapiiig dance, have been the cause of much 
licentiomneBs, and consequent disease. 

I took an after-dinner drive with my Mend the 
consul in his small carriage, drawn by two little 
horses of the breed principally used on the 
island. We went to visit the old capital 
Ribeira Grande, or Great Riv^, from which 
the place receives its name, is hardly sufficient 
to water the adjacent ground. It runs from 
north to south, between the high mountainB which 
extend from Maria Parda (Brown Maria), where 
it has its source. Since the removal of the capital 
to Villa da Praya, the town of Ribeira Grande has 
fidlen much into decay. On the east side of the 
stream, where what is considered the best part of 
the town is situated, stands the old handsome 
eathedrali erected in 15S2, with the episcopal 
palace, now almost a ruin ; the collegiate school, 
for the education of the clergy, built at the expense 
of Biahop D. Fr. Jerouymo da Barca ; and a con- 
vent for nuns, now also in ruins. The convent is 
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in one of the most picturesque situations in all the 
Cape Veirde Islands. The profusion of delidous 
fruit-trees, and the pleasing murmur of the stream 
as it meanders along, are most grateful to the senses 
of sight, smell, and hearing. The domestic archi* 
tectare of the tOMm is very indifferent, and most 
of the houses that we saw might be more appro- 
priately denominated huts. 

The Rojal fortress includes within its walls bar* 
racks and powder magazine, and possesses a good 
cistern ; from this position there is a commanding 
view of the surrounding scenery. 

The coon t ry on the whole appeared very fine, 
and the agricultural productions are on the in- 
crease, notwithstanding the vulgar adage, " even ad 
the sails at the Cape Verdes become yellow with the 
dimate," which is true in fact, but not in applica- 
tion, as is seen by the vessels passing the islands, 
whose sails having become wet with dew, which is 
very abundant during the night, are covered with 
dust, which comes in clouds from the islands, and 
thus become yellow. 

The soil in general is argillaceous, gravelly, cal- 
careous, and volcanic, and produces everywhere 
large (| nan titles of orchiUa, or lichen rocella, espe- 
cially on the summits of the mountains. This pro- 
duction grows spontaneously, without the least care 
or culture, and has been in great demand at all the 
dyeing establishments in Europe ever since the 
mghteenth century. 
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Being the spontaneous production of the soil, it 
has always been consi<lcn'd as the legitimate pro- 
perty of the Crown, which liasi obtained a consider- 
able revenue from it. Its valuiible properties were 
first discovered in 1730. In 1755 it was fanned 
out to private individuals connected with the then 
iniportant Fortugtu'se Companhia do Pani e 
Marurdino, the company of Pani and Maranhrto, 
which lit that time |>usst!S««d extensive factories in 
almost all the PortH<;iicse settlemcnti*. 'I*he build- 
ings erected by the company n-mnin to the pre-serit 
day, and are considered aniong!>t the most substan- 
tial on the island. 

•Since 1700, the orchilla trade has been 8U|>erin- 
tcnded by an officer of (lovcrnnicnt, under who«ie 
direction the annual revenue was much increased; 
but owing to the supply of orchilla from .Vn^ola, 
and the paucity of hands fur i-oUecting it at the 
CajH; Verdes, the trade in it from the latter declined, 
until a decree was i.'<sued, on the 5th of Jutie, 184-1, 
to remedv this inconvenience, and to encourage the 
collection of a lichen so valuable to the public trea- 
sury. By this low two parts of the orchilla revenue 
now revert to the Government, whereby the unre- 
strained liberty of private individuals is curtaileil, 
and a stop j)ut to a system which was injurious to 
the treasury and to the island, and which allowed a 
few private persons to derive the principal benefit 
from this valuable production. 

Muze ia sown by the hand in small holes, with- 
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out my aid from plough or harrow, and yields, 
when the season is favourable, a large increase, 
even more than a hundredfold. Tlie rainy months 
are June, July, and i)artlcularly .\ugust and Sep- 
tetnber, the nights l>oing in general co<A and fresh, 
with an abundant fall of dew. The atmoq.here at 
this season assumes a durk and smoky appearance. 

When rain is withhold (and instances have 
been recorded of this being the case, even for years) 
a dearth naturally ensues; and the consequence is, 
that numbers both of men and beasts die of famine, 
a calamity which unfortunately has ktely hap- 
pened. 

The other agricultural productions, besides those 
already mentioned, are beans of various descrip- 
tions, the hciffe being the best ; it is round and 
polished, and is sown in the same manner as maize 
With the exception of Brava, where potatoes are 
cultivated to a .onsiderable extent, no other 
kind of farinaceous cereals is used so largely 
a« maize and bongc in any of the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Coffee and purgueira, or, as the Spaniards 
call It, "Palma Christi,- are now also cultivated 
for exportation. 

The cotiee was first introduced into the island of 
S. Nicohio, in 1790, and in a few yeare after- 
wards it was brought to Santiago. It now rivals 
that of the Island of S. Thom6, and is considered 
« htUe mferior to Mocha. In the year of my fi«t 
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vifit I was informed that the bland had produced 
more than 200,000 lb«. ; and if more attention was 
paid by the people to its cultivation, as has been 
pointed out by the Government in tltc instructions 
issued to the vicars, the islanders themselves would 
be much benefited, and the revenue increased. 

The purrrueira, now an article of commerce, was 
formerly only usctl for fin-wood ; it i.s carefully 
cultivated where the soil is considered favourable 
for its growth ; the plant, after t^vo years, produces 
a fruit from which Ls extracted a very good oil 
used for burning. The return to the planter is 
about 1000 i>er cent, on his outlay. The quantity 
at present exported from the Cape Verde Islands 
amoimts annually to about 550 moios of seed 
for crushing, and this amount goes on gradually 
increasing. 

yi. Boumay, a Frenchman residing at Lisbon, 
has a large steam-engine (besides two smaller ones) 
for crushing the fruit and extracting the oil. I 
have been infonncd, also, that he has for some 
time kept vessels trading in this commodity, and 
that lately he has engaged a powerful steamer for 
the same purpose. 

This gentleman, and the family of the Ma^tin^ 
wre considered bj- the jiatriotic islanders as their 
grefttett benefactors, and a strong feeling of affection 
and veneration towards them prevails amongst the 
inhabitants. 

The island also produces cotton, indigo, tobacco ; 
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the dragon-tree, yielding u resinous gum, termed 
by druggists " Sangue do Drago," or dragonVtree 
blood ; and cochineal, xthich has only lately been 
introduced. 

The cotton plant is indigenous ; but it is not so 
productive at Santiago as at the other i.^lands more 
sheltered from the north-c«st winds. 

In the Ilheo Rouibo it grows sjvontaneously, the 
people only gathering and cleaning if, which they 
do without any regularity or system. Little la- 
bour is required in it^ cultivation ; the seed has 
only to b€ cleaned and wetted before sowing, and 
the plant trimmed when about two spans high, and 
kept free from weeds. Each plant produces, on an 
average, about four pounds of cotton the same yeai* 
in which it b sown. 

Indigo docs not grow so well on this island (or, 
indeed, on any of the others) as at S. AntSo. It 
is much more delicate, and requires more care and 
attention than the cotton plant, and consequently 
the exi>ens€ in cultivating it Is considerably greater. 
The stems and leaves are macerated in water, and 
the nwiduum reduced to a paste, and fonned into 
cakes for the dyer. 

The latter process, however, increases the expen- 
diture so much that it h seldom effected cither at 
this island or at S. Antiio. The mode generally 
adopted is to compound the indigo with certain 
herbs, and make it into cakes, which are afterwards 
dissolved in water and mi.\ed with ashe^ a process 
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*hioh produces the beautiful colour wen in the 
gahnts and other sortie of clothn maniifitctured in 
the islands. These cloths are more or less expen- 
sive, according to the various patterns. S>omc are 
very beautiful, and tastefully got up. The cheaper 
kind» are mixed with wool, while the more expen- 
sive are inter^voveii with silk into various patterns 
(for st arts) of about a foot broad, which are sewed 
together like jalofcs, fulc!<, and niandingas, so called 
from being woven in the same des4Tii)tion of tem- 
porary looms ai!' are in use among those people. 
These machines are formed of pieces of cane 
ingeniously put together; and, when they have 
accomplished their task, they arc thrown away. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of their construc- 
tion, the beauty of the various patterns which they 
produce is most rcmurkablc. 

In Europe there is an increasing demand for 
the beautiful counterpanes manufactured by the 
ulanderK. 

But to return from this digression to the pro- 
ductions of the soil, we would observe that tobacco 
is one of importance. It grows to j>crfection, and 
ia so well preparcil that the " Contracto do Tabaco," 
the company which holds the tobacco-contract in 
Portugal, has come to an agreement for a supply 
from the Cape Verde Islands, to the extent of 5,000 
arrobas, for which they are to pay the same price 
as for Brazilian tobacco. 

The plantations of Dracana Draco are of great 
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Utility to the Cape Vcrdiss not only for the shade 
which they afford (for the tree is of rapid growth, 
and in ten years forms a delightful retreat from the 
vertical aun), but because when the trunk is pierced 
there exudes a de«;ription of resin well known as 
"dragon's blood." Each tree produces annually 
about two pounds weight of this resin, which is 
sold on tlie spot at Ss. H^d. per pound. Each tree 
also furnishe;) about four pounds of fibrous sub- 
stance, similar to the coir obtained from the out- 
side of the cocoa-nut, considered good for cables, 
for which they obtain threejience per pound ; so 
that, besides the delightful shade, the owner derives 
from each tree, after two years' growth, an annual 
return of about 40/. The dragon-tree does not at 
all interfere with the cultivation of the purgueira, 
which grows well in its neighbourhood. The Mor- 
gadoft, tlie heirs of estates, however, are generally 
opposed to the planting uf these trees, as it is 
asserted that they impoverish the ground, and make 
it dry and barren. 

The Caeius Coccicnilifer, a shrub on which the 
insect producing cochineal is nourished, is becom- 
ing acclimuti/x^d in the island. It was first brought 
from Teneriffe, by order of Government, some six- 
teen years ago ; and, according to the learned Dr. 
I^rnardino A. Gomez, the cochineal produced is of 
the first qiuility. When dried in a stove it is at 
least equal to the best American, and only second 
in quality to the best Mexican. 
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Respecting the cultivation of the sugar-cane, to 

which the people are very partial, for the sake of 
the ruin produced, of which, as before observed, 
they are very fond, 1 condder that, for various 
reasons, particularly its tendency to encourage 
drunkenness, and the scarcity of fuel resulting 
from it, it were better to direct their attention to 
some better and safer speculation. 

Besides a great variety of European and tropical 
finiit-trees, plants, 4c., I saw pumpkins of an ashy 
colour, called Gaqueta, growing in the fields, a 
common thick tree, called the Selleri-albi tree, 
which affords lire-wood ; a plant having the smell 
of husk ; a description of £ruit not unlike a plum, 
but large and bitter; Annona, an Indian fruit; 
Baqueche, which bears an acid fruit used for seiison- 
ing meats, 4c. When at Tarrafal, my kind host 
used it in compliment to me^ and truth obliges me 
to say that in my life I never tasted anything so 
displeasing to my palate. They have also the 
batata de porco, or pig*s potatoe, the root of which 
possesses the purgative quality of jalap ; the bom* 
bardeira, or boinbax, a shrub, the fruit of which is 
about the size of a small melon. When ripe, the 
fruit bursts^ and discovers the seeds encased in a 
short, silky substance, which in India is called 
paina. 1 think it is a sort of bombax, or Siamese 
cotton, and from it the inhabitants manufacture 
mattresses, <&c. The wild fig, a shady tree, has a 
rapid growth, affords fine wood and timber for 

YOL. I. I 
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various purposes, and fron. ite root a liquid, uMd 
as a cure for the yell«,v Jaun.lice, is extracted by 
«bst.llat.on. The intendent i. a shrub r«M..,ubIi„g 
the aca^a; and from the colo, the leave, of which 
re^mble tho«e of the tea-tree, is obtained a fibre 
uscrJ m the manufacture of ro,>e*. The niaraoeira- 

although pleasing to the f,«te, is considered un- 
wholesome ; ,«lhafedc or stinking stnnv, is used as 
an astringent m curing vroufd. or sores, a„d its ashes 
»re employed u. renunnng .fains. The fruit of the 
pa^a, as .t i. called in ,„dia, the mamaoof 

resembles a n.elon ; the foita^lho, or eye hurting 
an a.tnngenr shrub, the juice of which is veS 
".JunouMo the eye, whence its name-it is coni 
der.1 valuable for tanning purposes; the .inC 
« a crooked tree, tla- trunk of which they cut into 
planks for flooring, or use for the kne^oJ sm^ 
boats and pmnace. On my way to Monta^^^ 
near to Vdla da Praya, I ^w the ^.W/ZZ! 

'T ' '""'^ "'^-^ the size of a 

black melon, w.th a white pith, so acid as to be con 
sidered most excellent for lemonade 

Having spoken so mu. h of the vegetalJe produc- 
tions of the iskn<l. I will make a fifw . l 

it« "Uve stock Ti. , ^"""""^ 

me8to, k. The oxen and cows are short. 

-all, strong, and weU-trained. The cows are nev^r 

h^ughtered. nor are they mUked when suckUrg 

the.r elves HuMnck, on.t from 32. to 48s. eacif 
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and numbers are exported. Of goats they have 

an immense quantity always on hand, although 
they annually kill large numbers, principally for 
the aksDBj which they export to North America and 

Portugal, together with oxhides; for the former, 
the price averages from Is. 2d. to Is. 5d., and for 
the latter from Bs. 8^d. to 4a, according to their 
weight The goats are very |)retty, short-haired, 
and of variegated colours. Goats milk is very 
much used as an article of food | it is soured and 
prepared with maize, banana, pumpkin, &c.; it 
almost supersedes cow's milk, of which they only 
make very bad cheese and butter. As a goat costs 
about 2s.) and the skin, as before mentioned, is 
worth, according to the size, from Is. 2d. to Is. 5d., 
it appears that the value of the carcass is only 7d. 
or lOd. 

There Ls great abundance of pigs, which are ex- 
ported ; the average price of pork is about 2 Jd 
per pound. 

The horses are of the wild race originally im- 
ported from JalofoB and Mandingo ; they are small, 
short, and well-formed, capable of great endurance, 
and dimb hills and precipices with the agility of 
goats ; they are not shod ; the general price is from 
485. to 80^. 

The mules and donkeys are similar to those of 
Portugal ; they are the only beasts of burden em- 
ployed in loading and unloading the ships. 

I 2 
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There are numerous monkeys, of the species 
Mono Caliiu'icho. 

There are no wild beasts on the island. 

Flamingoes, with th^ beautiful brilliantpiumage, 
are met with ; iis also the manocl lobo, a large bird 
of prey, of the eagle species, which, however, never 
soars so high as that royal bird ; its breast, belly, 
and wings are white, and the back black. 

Fish abound on the coast. 

Of reptiles, the principal are worms ; the earth- 
worm grows very large. There is also a small 
woi Jii called " cupim," terines destfuctor^ which 
makes great havoc with wood, paper, and, indeed, 
almost every pervious substance which comes 
within its reach; it is something dmilar to the 
celebrated celale, of Angola, Benguella, &c. 

On our way back from our excursion to Villa da 
Praya I felt a little feverish, perhaps from the ex- 
citeiuent of our journey, or from the change of 
diet, fruits, &c., or from both causes combined. I 
was at first afraid that the sickly nature of the 
climate had affected me ; but on our arrival my 
friends administered some quinine, and I was soon 
all right again. 

Next morning we went to see the church of 
Nossa Senhora da Gra9a, and to attend divine 
service there. The Bishop of Angola and Congo 
preached, to the great satisfaction of the clergy, 
who considered such an event as a great compli- 
ment. The battalion of artillery attended; it is 
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fortncd almost entirely of black men, whose uniform 
is a white jacket. After stirvice thv men were 
pftraded, and it waa pleasing to see how well 
dressed they were, and in how very creditable a 
manner they went throuph all their military evolu- 
tions. 

A bull-fi;^ht was appointed to take place that day 
at Tarrafal, to which I was invited, a.* were all the 
passengers and officers. We were iidbnned that 
the officers of the American cruisers were also to be 
there, with their band. 

There was soon a general movement towards the 
point of attraction ; every description of vehicle ob- 
tainable was brought into requisition, besides horses, 
mules, anil asses. 1 had thus an op]>nrf unity of seeing 
many varieties of the nitional and irratiotial ani- 
xnab of Africa. Among the fonner were beauties 
of various sluides, all in their holiday attire ; .sotne 
of the fair sex were adorned with their manilha.«, 
or arm -bracelets, of gold, silver, and coral. Their 
heads were dresse*! with curious feathers, fastened 
in the hair. Some wore a kind of cotton shirt, 
with sleeves reaching to the wrists ; petticoats of 
printe<l calicoes, and large han<lkorchiefs of red or 
yellow cotton, disposed in a very co<|uettish manner, 
as if to give the finishing touch to their api>earance ; 
sashes of native cloth being throwTi across the 
shouldere covered the bosom, and gave tlie fair 
wearers quite a military appearance. 

The nhanhaa, or white and mulatto ladies, were 
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dreaaed iii European style, although not quite h la 
mode de Parir. ■ ■" 

The slaves wore no shoes. 

The gentk-rnen rode on high saddles, with large 
Buldlc-elothH of red, white, blue, or some other 
glaring colour. The neclis of the horsca were 
ornamented with small belli^, and their heads 
dreiMed with gaudy-coloured ribbons. 

After the bull fight, the commaiidunt of the 
island reviewe<l the troops. The artillery of the 
line numbered 2.50 ; the battalion is about 50U 
strong altogether, but it i» dispenHxl in dcttichments 
over all the other islands. There were three 
battalions of militia, vi7., the artillery of the Island 
of S4»itiago, the infajitrj' of Villa da Praya, 
and the infantry of Santa Catharina, amount- 
ing altogether to about l,tKM) men. Having 
been put through some manu-uvrc^t, the soldient of 
the line went to their barracfes, and the others to 
their ns»iH}ctive homes. 

The artillery barracks which I visited arc built 
oppoeite the church of No»wa Serdiora. There is a 
large door in the centre of the building, and on 
each side of the entrance there are twelve windows, 
rix above and six below, making in idl twenty-four 
wrindowH in front Kach company has a room, 
which is kept very clean, and in which everything 
is arrayed in militar}- order. The white soldiers 
are con\4cts ; and discipline is so strictly enfoi-ocd, 
that, as I was infonned, the soldiers, on exhibiting 
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the .siiiiiUest inHubordinutioii, arc barbarously 
flogged, receiving from oi>0 ro 1,000 Ia.4hi:i(. 

During my stay I wu*i invited to a marriuge ; 
the principal amusement of the party during the 
early part of the day nas phiying at cards, in which 
they seen) to fake greatest interest, often makitig 
largo stakes, and not unfrci|uently risking or 
!<taking their !>lave3, who are, in some instances, 
their ovm children. Many are ruined by their love 
of play. 

We 8at down to a splendid dinner, with a large 
tiumber of sweet dishes, which it is their pride to 
make a great display of at their feasts ; so great 
wa.s tlie profusion of edibles, that I tliink there was 
quite sutficient for the supply of our ship during 
the remainder of her voyage. 

After dinner the party engaged in dancing ; and, 
with the md of the polka and other favourite 
dances, the time passed away in a very agreeable 
manner. 'Hu! entrance to the saloon was crowded 
by slaves, all dres^tted in gay attire, the fcmalet) with 
their gold manilhas. 

When dancing was finished, tea was handed 
round, with a profusion of sweets, pies, tarts, cakes, 
atid wine of such variety and ipiality as I never 
expected to have met with in Africa ; yet it was 
only the {>relude to what I subsequently witnessed 
at Angola. 

After tea, the young female slaves, mulattos and 
blacks belonging to the house, were introduced into 
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the drawing-room, for the purpose of exhibiting 
their favourite dance, the batuque. The dance wa« 
conducte<i by a smart, clean, genteel-looking female 
slave, who, in an audible voice, ordered the forma- 
tion of the variouis figiires ; the daiu-ers formed a 
circle at each en<I of the room, the leader standing 
in the c-entre. After the first set the whole party 
united, and formed into a grand rondf, singing and 
dancing round the leader. 

Their inusic was composed of guitars, flutes, and 
the batuque, or tom-tom, whicli gives its name to 
the dance. This instrument is formed of part of 
a tree hollowefl out, one end of which ia covered 
with 9ku\ ; the iuu.sic (pardon the expreaaion) ia 
produced by striking this end, so as to keep time 
with the otlicr iti.*trument — all equally immelodi- 
ouB; the sound of the whole orchestra playing 
together is the moat unharmotiiouf and discordant 
noise ever made by amateur performers. 

In the mnuitime the gentlemen enjoyed them- 
selves in the passages, and in the verandah, smoking 
their pipes and cigars. 

When the slaves had finished their dance, the 
bride was conducted in grent state to the nuptial 
chamber, where she renuiined with a strong guard 
of maidens, relatives, and friends ; but these had 
not the strength requisite to resist the sudden attack 
of the bridegroom, who, according to usage, made 
his entrance »» if by force, striking, pushing, and 
quickly putting to the rout all the female escort, 
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by whnm he wns at last left in peaceful possession 
of his bride. 

SfK)n after I heard a shot from a gun or pictol, 
and, fearing it was an ahirm of fire, I ran to 
enquire the cause. I then heard a vociferous cry 
of " Viva ! Viva ! " with loud hurntha, and -■yiw the 
champagne goiiifl it* rounds, while the i)eople were 
all dancing and jutn|<in«; lu* if fi'antic. On enquir- 
ing fnim my kind friend, the consul, who accom- 
panied me, what was tlic meaning of all T .siw and 
heard, he replied, laughing, " Oh ! nothing, only 
they arc rejoicing over the innocency and purity of 
the bride." 

Their funeral customs are equally curious. One 
of the most remarkable is that of the choradeiras, or 
professioind mourners, who hire thcm*elveii out to 
follow funt-nds, and accompany the corpse to the 
grave, singing a " requiem " on the way. On 
arriving at the burial-place, they throw quantities 
of eupta benedicta into the gnive, returning after- 
wards to the house of mourning, where they con- 
tinue repeating their office three times a-day, for 
several days in succession, the intervaU being spent 
in e<tting and drinking. 

The widows, clothed in sable, continue a month 
in retirement, during which time they bewail their 
bereavement. The r<jom in which they sit is 
darkened, and they recline in bed, while their 
female friends, in silence, pay them visits of con- 
dolence. 
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This is evidently a very ancient costom^ as we 
may learn from the book o£ the PropKet Jeremiah, 

chap, ix., 17. 

The following custom is also of old date. On 
the night of the 1st of November^ the eve of All 
Soub' Bay, the families and IVieiids of deceused 
persons repair to the closed doors of the nearest 
churches, and there kneel and pray for the repose 
of their deceased rdatives. 

Next day it was aiinounced that the Governor- 
general was in sight of the island, and all the troops 
were called out They soon presented themselves 
in full uniform ; and, being drawn up, a line was 
formed &om the quay to the church of Nossa 
Senhora. 

The municipality also appeared with their 
flag and the keys of the town, so that the " com- 
mandant of the island," and all the military 
and dvil authorities, were asBembled at the beach 
to do honour to the Governor- general, and to 
welcome his arrival in the island. A deputiition 
was sent on board of his Excellency's vessel to . 
receive htm, and conduct him to land. As he 
approached the quay, he was received with a 
salute of twenty-one guns. 

The scene was very brilliant and ^ilivening. 
The flags of the various vessels in the harbour 
were gracefully floating in the breeze, and all 
those on shore were hoisted on bis approach; 
the ladies, too, showered flowers in his path as 
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he piissed through the strtets, on hU way to 
duiri'h, when- the "Te Deuin Luuduinus" wiw 
sung, utter the Bishup, with his clergy, hii(h 
ret^eived his Excellency under a ciuiopy at the 
entrance of the sacred editifc. After divine 
service the Governor went, in his cjirriage, to 
Government House, wliere he held a levee for 
the presentation of the clergy, the consuls, the 
magistrates, the head* of depiirtinetitfi, and prin- 
cipal citizens, and at which a dtjeuner was pro- 
vi<le<l. In the uftemoon he reviewed the troops, 
und at night received the principal inhabiturila 
nt a liall and ioupi volant. 

I have alrea<ly mentioned that the island is 
croseed in the centre by a range of mountains, iu 
whi<-h rises the celebrated Pico Antonio, almost in 
a conical form, about 4,.i<H) feet above the level of 
the sea. The south side may projHjrly 1* denomi- 
nated " the 8<!arp," To the south exten<ls tlie 
Serra do« < ►rgaos, and to the north the Picos, called 
also the " LeitSes," beliind which rise the moun- 
tains of Tarrafal, two large mountains which are 
the first visible to navigators coining from the 
north. 

The island of Santiago has three anchoragc.s for 
large vessels; the principal one, which is frequented 
by the shi[>s of all nations coming here for trade, 
and for the supply of provisions, especially thoee 
calling at or doubling the Cape of Good Hope, ia 
the Port of Villa da Praya, itittnited between the 
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Ponte da« Bicudas and Illico dos Pawaros, near to 
■which is the Ponta da Temerosa. \t is considered 
a good and S4ife anchorage in high winds, but dur- 
ing the spring-tides it is dangerous ; on such occa- 
sions vessels seek for sntety out of the port, and 
those that are ohhged to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of this anchorage, between the months of 
June and October, generally move outside of the 
points, to the south of Bicudas. 

The second port is Tarrafal, near the north point 
of the same name; it is considered safe during 
spring-tides, but unshdteretl during high winds. 

There is a good supply of water for ships calling 
there for provisions. The supply is brought from 
the interior ; but as the port does not possess 
many habitations the houses Vxing [irincipally occu- 
pied as orchilla stores, few vessels, e:ftcpt those 
calling for a cargo of this lichen, visit the port of 
Tarrafal. 

'Hie third port is that at Uibeira Grande, which 
was much fre<iuented in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when it was the capital of the 
island. Since the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Villa da Praya, the town of Ribeira Grande 
has fallen greatly into decay ; and an the [wrt is not 
well sheltered, and the anchorage is full of sharp 
rocks, few vessels anchor there. The only vessels 
that now frcf|uent Hiboira Grande are the lambotes, 
or long boats, a description of yacht used for trad- 
ing from one island to another. There are several 
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other anchorages suitable for this description of ves- 
sel, such US Pedra Badejo, or cod-fish stone, Santiago, 
and S. Francisco, at the east; and southwards, 
CaniqoB, or thin reeds, and Ribeii^o Corr6a ; and at 
the west, the Porto d'Antunia, lUbeiru da Barca, or 
ferry-boat, &.c. Except Kibeira Grande and Villa 
du Praya, there arc no places descr\'iiig the name 
of town, or even of village ; there is, however, a 
large population dispersed over the island, occu- 
pying country-scatA, fann-houacs, and huts, jmr- 
ticularly alongside the phintationH, atid the banks 
of the riverss csfiecially those of S. Domingos and 
Engenho, on the banks of which are found more 
than 200 houses. 

There are, besides, numerous streamA, which 
suffice to irri^te the land : the principul are those 
of Bomcac, near to Villa da Praya, Montagarro, 
and S. FilipiK-, distant from which, about one 
mile and a half is Caiada, or white-wa.shcd ; S. 
Francisco, three miles to the eaj*t; Trindade, 
three miles to the north-west; S. Miirtinho, three 
miles to the west ; Santiago, six miles to the cast ; 
Ribeir&o Correa, at four miles and a half ; llibeira 
das Eguas, or mares' river, at six miles ; Ribeira 
Grande, nearly nine miles ; the last three streams 
are to the west ; S. Domingos, nine miles north-east ; 
and a little more to the tiorth in directions Santa 
Anna, Monfaleiro, S. Jo5o, Uihcira da Luz, LcitScs 
Grandes, or large sucking pigs, LeitSes Pequenoa, or 
small sucking pigs ; Orgfioe, or organs ; Piece, Santa 
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Caiharina) Ribeifa do In^amo, Ribdra da Barca,^ 

Engenho, S. Miguel, Boa Entrada, Santo Antonio, 
Tarrafal, &c. 

The northern division of the island is oonrfdered 
healthier than the southern ; but both are veiy 
sickly, and it is ditHcult to propose any antidote 
to their insalubritj, as its cause cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Some writers, indeed, assert that it proceeds 
from a large central lake, which, although I 
have twice visited the island, I never saw. I 
have seen but one lagoon, which is in the parish 
of S. Miguel, and wliich receives the waters of a 
stream, and, communicating with the sea, rises 
and hHHs with the tides. This may certainly be 
considered a.s a lake or pond ; and as it is this 
mixture of salt and fresh water, and the expo- 
sure of mud by receding tides, which is supposed 
to be the cause of malaria at the mouths of the 
African rivers, these phenomena may produce 
the same result here ; but I do not think so, as 
YiUa da Praya is situated at a distance of ei^* 
teen miles from the lagoon in question. 

All the streams are divided into fifty-four 
morgados^ or entaiks a circumstance which ac- 
counts for the fact that two-thirds of the island 
is without irrigation ; notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, about 1,000 moios of maize are exported 
every year. This production is sold at the rate 
of 2;?. 3jfl?. per alqueire ; and, together with the 
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Other kinds of grain, the vegetables) itmiSj fowls, 

and cuttle supplied to the shipping. ;iiid also 
sent to the neighbouring islands, is a source of 
large revenue to the inhabitants 

Large fleets have on some occasions called 
here, and have been victualled in a few days; and 
Maio is almost dependent upon the island for its 
supplies. 

Santiago is divided into twelve parishes. 
There are two parish churches in Ribeira Grande, 
one of which is the cathedral, called the 
'^Santissimo Nome de Jesus,*' the most holy 
name of Jesus ; the other, Nossa Senhora do 
Rosario. Besides the church of Misericordia^ 
there are at Villa da Praya that of Nossa Sen- 
hora da Gra^a; at Ribeira de S. Domingos, S. 
Nicolao, Tolentino ; Santiago Maior, St. James 
the Greater, at Santiago ; Nossa Senhora da 
Luz, at the place of the same name ; S. Lourenqo, 
or S. Lawrence, at Ril)eira dos OrgSos; S. 
Miguel, at the place so called ; Santa Maria, at 
Tarrafal; Santissimo Salvador do Mundo (Most 
Holy Saviour of the World), at Picos ; Santa 
Catharina, in the COucelho of this name j and 
S. Jo&o Baptbta at Hibdra da Luz. 

There are also numerous chapels, the principal 
one being the Trindade, which was established 
by a bishop of the island, who desired that his 
remains might be buried in it Service is per- 
fonned every holiday. 
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The natives of Santiiigo are very Muck, pre- 
servuig all the distinctive features of the nlwri- 
gines of the coiwt of Guinea. A considerable 
number of nmluttoca arc ut present mingled with 
them. 

The white populution, including the convicts, 
cxoecdtt 1,000 persons, the greiiter part of whom 
reside in Villa da Pniya, and tta Kuburlj<». 

The principal meramtile houses are those of A. 
Wattering A Co., A. P. B.jrja, T. P. Brito, II. J. 
Oliveira, J. F. P. Uix-hu, J. ({. Cordeiro, M. 
Cardorfo, Ac, &c, 

Belgium ha.s 1 consul; Brazil, 1 vice-consul; 
(ireat Britiiin, 1 consul und 1 vice-consul ; I'nited 
States, 1 consul; I'ruguay, 1 consul (for all the 
islands). 

In reference to the discovery of the Cape Vcrdes, 
some difference of opinion exists regnrding the 
time. I consider that it is an error to assert that 
it took y)lace in 14-i.'>-4U, a.s stated by Damiao de 
Goes, in his account of the voyage of Luigi de 
Cadamosto to the Coast of Guinea ; or, in 1455-56, 
as stated by Tiral)oschi, in the first edition of the 
Voyage of Cadaniosto," and by KamuNio in the 
second and third edition. 

I am also of opinion that Luigi de Cada- 
mosto did not accompany Antonio de Nolle in 
hln voyage of discovery to the Cape Vcrdcs, and 
that he had no knowledge of the situation of these 
islands. 
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This opinion is formed alter a careful exami- 
nation of the work published by the Viscount 
Santarem, Recberches sur la D^nverte des Fays 
i^itues sur la Cute Occidentale d'Afrique au delu du 
Cap Bojador,"* and the " Chronica da Dest oberta e 
Gonquista de Guin^^f written by Gomes Ennes de 
Azurara, in 1453. These works clearly show that, 
in the voyage made to the coast of Guinea, prior 
to the year 1448, Cadamosto and Antonio de Nolle 
took no part ; neither are the Cape Verde Ishinds 
once mentioned in either of these works. The 
Senegal is said to have been discovered in August, 
1446, bycertain ships called at that time ^'caravelas," 
sailing under convoy of Gomes Pires, one of which 
beloii^icd to Vicente Dias, a native of Lagos, 
in Portugal. But Cadamosto, who went in the 
caravela of Vicente Dias to the Senegal, states that 
this river was discovcTcd live years previous to that 
voyage, a statement which, if correct, would bring 
the date of discovery to 1551. 

It is indeed impossible at the present day to re- 
concile the coniiicting accounts of these voyages, so 
as to form a correct opinion regarding them. The 
discovery of Porto Santo, and the account given of 
the Castle of Arguim, &c,, are involved in the 
same obscurity, the dates stated by Cadamosto 
being quite irreconcilable with each other. 

* ReaearcheB respecting the Diacovery of the Coimtriai ntuated 
on the Weetem Coast of Africa, beyond Cape Bojador." 
t Chroiucle of the Discovery and Couqoeit of Guinea.** 

VOL. I. K 
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It is e\-i<lent, however, I think, that Cndamosto 
did not vUit the i^luiids until after the yeur 1446, 
and by no incanA in 144!), as stated by Damiflo de 
Goes, a writer whi> (li)iiri.*hcd ii wi»tury hiter, at a 
tiini' when all con-ect documents beuring on the 
subject hud disappeared, and those of Azurara and 
Ccrqueira had become obsolete in Portugal. 
DamiSo de Goes was under the necessity of seeking 
for information in the writings of foreigners, which 
ore replete with inarcunuica as regards the chrono- 
logical order of events ; and Hucceeding writers 
having followed him, without challenging his cor- 
rectni^ss, or consulting the " Voyages of Cada- 
mosto," by Tiraboschi and Raniusiu, have thus 
been inadvertently led to ramble on " in endless 
mazes lost." 

According to the testimony of Azurara, corrobo- 
rated by that of Zurla, the second voyage of 
Cadamosto took place in the beginning of the year 
145G. 

It now remains for me to prove my second pro- 
pa«ition, namely, that Cadamosto did not accom- 
pany Nolle in the voyage on which he discovered 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

I commence with the testimony of Jofio de 
Barroft, an authority as credible and valuable as 
Damiuo de Goes. I will also add that of a more 
modem writer, Can<lido Suzitano, whose statements 
have not been controverted, and who supports the 
foregoing authorities. It may also be observed 
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that in the national archives thcra is no mention 
made of tlic Cupc Vcnlits anterior to December, 
14(10; !inJ that it is h_v "o means jirobable that in 
the various nautical euterjjrises, entered upon 
under the patronage of that celebrated colonizer, 
Prince l>. Ilcnriijue, the Ca|)c V'crdc Islands .sliould 
have been pjisscd over in silence for live years, or 
that the^' should have been allowed to remain so 
long without being colonizwl, contrary to the usual 
custom in those days, when every new discovery, 
and especially those made subsequently to 1461, at 
once l)ecame the resort of numerous settlers from 
Eiirope. In fact, ihe first cliapter of the account 
of tlie second voyage of Cadamosto, on which hia 
claim to the discovery is founded, is an episode so 
full of errors, contradictions, and incoherencies, that 
its veracity cannot be depcnde«l on. So that 1 
think 1 am borne out in my opinion that Luigi di 
Cadamosto never saw the islands of Cape Verde, 
and had no idea of their correct position. 

The following is the account given by the Venetian 
merchant : " He sailed in the beginning of the 
month of May, passed the Canariei*, and arrived at 
CajH.' Uranco, where he was assailed by a furious 
tempest which set in from the south-west. He 
contended with it during two nights, when the 
wind changing to W.N.W., he was enablc<l to con- 
tinue his voyage; and, on the 3rd of May, he saw 
two large islands, and landed on one, to which he 
gave the name of Boa Vista. From the top of one 
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132 PRECEDINQ OPINIOSS COSTROVKRTED. 

of iU mountains some of the individuals connected 
witli his expedition discovered three more, one to 
the north, and two to the south ; they imagined 
they saw others to tlie west, but 80 low aa to be 
indistinrt. Ntxt day he arrived in sight of the 
two iiihinds to the south, to one of which he gave 
the name of Santiago, or St. James, because he 
anchored there on the anniversarj* of S. Filippe c 
Santiago, or Sts. Philip and Jaraca. lie found 
on this island a river of sweet water, from which 
he obtained a supply for the expedition. So large," 
he adds, " was the river, that there was sufficient 
depth of water for a vessel of seventy-five tons. 
By the side of this river his men found small 
lagoons of very white and Ixautiful salt, of which 
they carried away a large quantity. They also 
obt^kined a great many turtles, with which they 
prepared various dishes, that were much relished." 

So far the narrative of the voyage of Cadamosto, 
in reference to which I would ask — 

lat. Is it |>ossible that, if he only left Lagos in 
the beginning of the month of May, aiid was nftcr- 
wanls tossed about in a tem|>est for some days, he 
could have cast anchor at one of the islands of the 
Cape Verdes ou the day of S. Filippe and St 
Santiago, a festival which Christendom always cele- 
brates on the 1st of May V 

2nd, If this na\'igator was off Cabo Branco in 
more than 20^ degrees of north latitude, and 4^ 
degrees to the north of Boa Vbta, and if his ship 
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was driven for three Asiyn in a dirertion W.N.W. 
out of his course by a furious south-west wind, how 
can the supposition that he could, on the 1st of 
May, sight the island of Boa N'isto, which lay about 
300 miles from Cape liraneo, be rt'ooncilcd with 
reason ? A voyage ]ii<e this I consider idmost im- 
possible of accomplishment by a sailing vessel ; it 
would have l^cen difiii iilt even for one propelled 
by ^teaiii. The discovcrj' of the Ilha F.ncol>erta, 
or the Concealed Island, mentioned with so much 
gravity by Faria c Souza, would have been almost 
as much within the reach of prolxibility. 

:Jrd, From the island of Boa Vista, in clear 
weather, is seen to the north the bland of Sal, 
which is at a distance of twenty-four miles ; but 
the island of Santiago could never, on any occa- 
sion, have Ik'CU seen from tl>e place mentioned in a 
south-west direction — for it lies at more than 
seventy-five miles distance. The island of Maio, 
in very clear weather, can bo indistinctly seen. 
Towards the west is S. Nicohio, at almost as great 
a distance aa Santiago. The explorers, therefore, 
of Boa Vista could never have discovered more 
than one island to the north, and, iti fine, clear 
weather, the shade of another to the south. 

4th, Ncitiier in Santiago, nor in any of the 
other Cape A'erde Islands, is there a river of sweet 
water answering the description given, as there 
arc only small streants in the interior ; and it is 
oidy when their waters are greatly increased that 
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they empty themselves into the ocean — an event 
which does not usually happen in the month of 
May. Besides, so far from there being a river of 
sweet water so large that a vessel of seventy-five 
tons might sail into it, there is not even a sufficient 
depth of water to flout a canoe. 

He either deals liberally in irony, or he beheld a 
beautiful mirage, such as sometimes deceives the 
mariner, as well as those travelling over the deserts 
of the Sahara. The islanders would indeed hail 
it as an invaluable boon did bountiful nature so 
copiously distil her blessings on them. 

Neither did 1 sec the lagoons prmlucing very 
fine an<l white salt; nor do 1 believe that any 
ever existed on the island, as there is no place in 
which a salt pan could be formed. Neither coidd 
I learn that turtles were ever picke<l up on any of 
the small beacht* of tlie island; they only visit the 
extensive sandy shores of Sal, Boa Vista, and others 
of the large Windward Islands. 

Surely, then, a narrative so unsupported by fact 
cannot merit credit ; too many have alrea<ly 
been led astray by its fallacious .statements. The 
fact I believe to be, for the various reasons just 
mentioned, that Luigi de Cadamosto was a mer- 
chant, and resident in Portugal in 1463, where, 
as a mercantile speculation, he published, as his 
own, the voyage of Pedro de Cintra, and abo that 
of Antonio de Nolle (a Genoese, the first discoverer 
of the ishind of St. lago). In order that these 
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works might appear to be liU own prcKluctions he 
undertook the tusk of curtifully " cooking " tla-m, 
nititiy altcratioDB, with regard to dates and other 
changes, being introduced, but in such u clumsy 
manner as to make it palpable to any reader 
of discrimination tliat he was not the veritable 
discoverer. 

Had he contented himself with describing his voy- 
age to the coast of Guinea, during? two yeui-s in 
succession, in company with Portuguese pilots of 
experience in the Guinea trade, his s|>eculation 
would have Wn moix* cn.'ditable, and no doubt as 
lucrative, which was evidently his main object. 
He him«clf 8t4t(ca that he " left Venice to go to 
FlandeiN, liis niiiiti objet't being to acijuirc wealth 
by all [lOisible means ; and that when at Sagres (in 
Algarvcs, Portugal), he came to the determination 
of visiting Guinea, as he heard that for every soldo 
invested in the African trade he would obtain from 
seven to ten in return." 

In corroboration of the views now enunciated, 
I may here mention that among the archives in 
the Torre do Tombo, or Tower of Records, there 
is a work treating on the LthincLs, wherein mention 
is marlo (page C9) of a grant conferred by King 
Dom Manwl, Iwaring date, "April Sth, 1 197," on 
Dona Branca d'Aguiar, daughter of Mice Antonio, 
(he Genoese, Captain of Ilibeira Grande, of a por- 
tion of the island of Simtiago, with the privilege, 
at her father's death, of appointing the husband she 
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should select, to be Captain in her father's stead ; 
it being also stated that this mark of royal favour 
was conferred because Mice Antonio was the first 
who discovered and colonized the said island. 

In this document, in which the nainc of Luigi di 
Cadamosto is not even mentioned, we are given 
to understand that the colonization of the islaod 
immediately succeeded its discovery, iis was usually 
the case in those days ; and the preceding statement 
taken from it proves that Candido Luzitano is in- 
correct when, in his ^*Llfe of the Infanta D. 
Henrique,"* he stateis that "the discoverer of the 
island remained unrewarded." 

It is therefore plain that the Island of Santiago, 
together with those of Maio and S. Filippe, now 
Fogo, was discovered on the 1st of ^lay, 14 GO, by 
the enterprising Genoese, Mice Antonio de Nolle, 
in conjunction with his two nephews, Bartholo- 
mew and Rafael de ulle ; and there is good 
reason for supposing that only two days after- 
wards, viz., on the 3rd of May, when returning 
to the coast of Guinea, he discovered the island 
of S. ChristovSo, which, as before observed, has 
subsequently been called Boar Vista. 

This discoverer, on his return voyage, touched 
at Cape Vermelho, or Roxo. When he arrived in 
Portugal with the tidings of his new discoveries, 
he found the In£EUite D. Henrique labouring 
under the severe illness of which he died on the 

• Vida do Infante D. Henri<iue. 
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13th of November following, deeply lamentid, 
not only by the Portuguese nation, but by all 
Euro|)e. 

On the 3nl December, of the same memora- 
ble year (1460), King D. Affotiso V. granted all 
the i-»lands discovered up to that period to the In- 
fante I). Fernando, for his benefit, and that of 
his eldest son, This grant was similar to that 
of the territory eonfeiTed on the late Infante D. 
Henriijue. 

These islands reieived, on their first settlement 
by the Portuguese, names unknown to most at the 
present day. In the document above referred 
to, Santiago is termed S. Jat obc ; Fogo Is S. 
Filippe; Maio is De las Mayas; S. Christovfio 
is supposed to be the island now known as Boa 
VisUi ; and tlierc can be no doubt that Illia IJiana 
was the ori^^inal designation of the it^lund now 
called Sal. Indeed, in consequence of the con- 
tiguity of the two islands, as hiid down in the 
above document of King D. Affonso V. (book 
i., p. 61), it would have been almost impossible 
to discover Boa Vista without seeing Sal. 

In the following year the said Mice Antonio 
was sent by the Infante I). Fernando, as cap- 
tain of tlie islands. He was accompanied by some 
servant*! of the Infante's, who, notwithstanding th» 
unhealthiness of the climate, had made up their 
minds to settle there. Scversil individuals from 
Algarve, both male and female, had also joined 
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the expedition, their intention being to colonize 
the Wands of Snntiagu nnd Kogo, and to carry on 
tnide with tlie oiipoMte coast of (iiiiniai. Among 
the names of tlie original settlers we find those 
of Diiiiz, ICannos, and Aj rcs Tinoco specially men- 
tioned. 

On the 30th Maj', 1489, in consequence of 
the death of D. Fernando, Duke of Bra<:an<;a, 
King 1). .louo II. ^ntcd to P. Manoel, Duke 
of Bt js*, all tlie islands of the Cape Verdcs, which 
are partirularly named in the document, viz., 
Sanliago, S. l'ilip|K!, De las Mayas, Ilha de S. Chris- 
toviio, Ilha do Sal, Brava Xicolao, S. N'icentc, 
Itiiza, IJnmca. Santa Lii/.iii, and SaiitD .Vntao. 

It was at this i>eriod that the Lsland of Santiago 
was divided into two Cajiitainias Mores or 
Captaincies; the southern captaincy, deiiominatud 
Hibcira Grande, was <rraiited to Jor;T(> Corrca, a 
nobleman who had married Dona Branca, daugh- 
ter and heiress of the first discoverer, Mice Antonio. 
This endowment was dated April 4th, 1497. The 
northern captaincy was granted to Diego Affonso, 
Contador, or Auditor of the E.xchetiuer, of Madeira, 
and to his son .loliaiine, at who-*e decease it wiw 
to revert to Rodriyo AfTonso, one of the council of 
King D. Manocl. A donation of the wild cattle 
•found on the island of Boa ^''ista was also granted 
to him; and this is the first occasion (1497) 
on which this name appears in any public docu- 
ment. 
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At this time, alsO| these islands were incoiv 
porated as a portion of the national property 
of Portugal 

In 1505, the only remaining captaincy was 
tiiat of Ribeira Grande; as the northern portion 
of the island was then divided into morgadoes, the 
first of which were those granted to Diogo Fernan- 
dez, Gon<^lvo de Paiva, and Ciiristovao Dias. 

About this period the great commercial advan- 
tages of Santiago attracted the attention of the 
mercantile comuuiiiity ; in consequence of which 
numerous merchants, gentlemen, and other re- 
spectable people, resorted to the town of Ribeiia 
Grande. The colonists also obtained numerous 
slaves Irom Guinea, and, notwithstanding the great 
mortality among the Enropeans, the town increased 
in extent and population, and several buildings 
were erected of freestone iinportcd from Portugal. 

King D. Jofio III. was the first who appointed 
Gapitaes M6res, or High Captains, of the island. 
Ill 1530 Mai riiii Affonso, descendant of the grantee, 
Kodrigo Afibnso, was appointed the first Captain, 
and he took his residence at Ribeira Grande. 

During the reign of the same King this cap- 
taincy became a bishop's see, by virtue of a bull of 
Pope Clement VII., dated November 3rd, 1532. 
The name of the other Gapitaes M6res, who ruled 
the island from that period until 1 580, is unknown ; 
but in that year, when it was attacked and plun- 
dered by the celebrated English Admiral, Francis 
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Drake, we are informed that it was under the cap- 
taincy of Gaspar Andrade. The last of the Capi- 
taes M6re8 was Andr^ Ropoza. 

In the year 1592, after the usurpation of the 
Philips of Spain, this island was constituted the 
capital of the ArchipelagOy and the residence of the 
Governors-general, on some of whom the title of 
Capitaes Generaes was conferred. 

As this island is the principal one of the group, 
it may be necessary to enter more at large into its 
statistics. It would have been convenient also to 
give at the same time an account of the general 
Government of the Cape Verde Islands; but as 
their organization approximates very much to that 
of the island of S. Thome and of Prince Island, 1 
will reserve my observations on that subject until 
I come to treat of the Government of Angola. 

The annual amount voted for the expenses of 
the Cape Verdes is 28,58i)/. ; the annual revenue 
derived from tiiis Archipelago is 22,275iL, which 
shows a deficiency of 6,314( 

Leaving Santiago, we soon discovered the high 
peak of the island of X' ogo, rising 8,880 feet above 
the level of the sea. The volcano on the top 
is celebrated for its eruptions, especially those in 
the years IfiBO, 1785, and 1799. Since the 
latter date, although it emitted smoke occasion- 
ally, until 1816, when it W4» supposed to have be- 
come quite extinct, tlie youncr men in the vicinity 
had been in the habit of descending into the crater 
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for the purpose of procuring brimstone, large 
quantities of which are deposited in it Unfor- 
tunately the demand for this article is very small ; 
and they have not derived much benefit from their 
enterprise. 

On approaching the island, it presents at a dis- 
tance the appearance of a liirgc buoy, with a front 
of about a nule and a half in extent towards the 
entrance. 

Fogo is forty-five miles in circumference, and 
although apparently nearly spherical, it become 
narrower to the west. It is about fifteen miles 
from west to east, from the port to the point near 
to Monte de Losna, or Wormwood Mountains ; and 
about fourteen miles from north to south, from 
Ponta doe Moeteiros, or Convents, to the Ponta do 
Alcatraz, or Sea-gulls. The distance from the Pico 
to the town is fift^een miles, and not twenty-one, as 
has been asserted. The area of the island is cal- 
culated to be (independently of the peak) 144 

square miles. 

The Ponta dos Mosteiros forms to the north 
two places of shelter for pinnaces and lambotes 
during rough weather ; one of these is to the east 
of the point, and is called the Portiiiho. Its situa- 
tion is near to the ChSLo das Caldeiras, or the 
boiler's ground, which is a valley formed by one of 
the volcanic eruptions in former times, and in which 
some craters, containing brimstone, are still to be 
found. 
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The soil around this locality' is considered as pro- 
ductive OS any on the island. 

The other small port to the west of the same 
point, posswses acconunodation similar to that of 
tlie Portinho, and is onl}' siiitnMc for jiinnaccs or 
lambotcs. It b called " Poitinlio das Salinas." 

The principal port is Nossa Senhoni da Luz, 
sheltered to the north hy a high rock, which so 
effectively protects the anchorage, that even during 
the high winds, when the sea runs high on the out- 
side, inside it is almost perfectly calm. The an- 
chorage is about ten fathums deep, with sandy 
bottom, and environed with rock. 

Landing is attended with great incovenience, 
and indeed is sometimes almost im|)racticable, ca- 
pecially during liigh winds, in consequence of the 
the great surf beating in on the beach. 

\Mjen the weather is comparatively calm, the 
negroes convey both paswngers and goods from 
the boat to the shore on their shoulders, manifest- 
ing great care in preserving their burden, whether 
animate or inanimate, from receiving any damage 
from the sea-water, an object in which they are 
generally, yet not always, successfuL 

On this beach of Isossa Scnhora da Luz stands 
the Custom-hou.'Hj, as also some mercantile stores 
containing maize for the supply of tlie shipping ; 
but the only ])er8ons who remain at the port during 
the night ore a few gunnl-s as the place is not 
r^ularly inhabiteil. A ruined fort n>ay be ob- 
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served overhanging the port ; and towards the ex* 
treme west is the remains of an old paved road, at 

the top of which are the ruins of a fortified gate, 
built by Christovao de Gouvea Miranda, in 1580, 
which forms the principal entrance into Villa de S. 
FHippe. 

This town may be considered large, being about 
one mile long and half a mile broad. It is advan- 
tageoosly situated on the slope of a hill, rising 
gradually from the water's edge. The island of 
Brava, which is only about ten miles distance, is 
plainly seen fix>m the town. Looking towards the 
interior, the eye is gratified by numerous gardens 
and farms in a flouiisliing condition. From on 
board the ship the scene presented is most beauti- 
ful ; in the distance are numerous houses, built of 
stone and covered with tiles, amongst which here 
and there rise majestically the lofty spires or bel- 
fries of eight churches and chapels. 

However, on entering the town, several buildings 
are fouTi l to be in ruins. This is owing to the 
&ct that the greater ]mrt of the present inhabitants 
devote most of their time to agricultural pursuits, 
and consequently Hve in the country, attendin^r to 
their farms, which they cultivate with most praise- 
worthy assiduity ; but it is surely bad policy to 
allow the beauty of the town to deteriorate. 

The inhabitants suffer from the want of a sulfi- 
cient supply of drinkable water ; what there is, is 
conveyed from a distance of about six miles in 
goatskins. 
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The shipping, however, docs not experience the 
same inconvenience, as boats can l>e sent round to 
the ^'p^ingH on the beaches of Ladriio, or " Thief," 
and of I'ena, or " Sorrow," where there is an abun- 
dant supply. 

lliese springs are supposed to owe their origin 
to volcanic eruptions, but it is remarkable that the 
majority of them are inaccessible from the land 
side. 

At Mosteiros there is a small stream ; at Palha 
Carga, or " Load of Straw," there are two springs, 
but in the interior there is only one. From the 
latter the town obtains a supply of pure, sweet, cold 
water, which bursts forth iti copious streams from 
the mountain opposite the {teak, and at about six 
miles distance from the town. 

The want of a supply of water, at once sufficient 
and convenient, is severely felt by the inhabitants 
of the town ; and he would indeed be a public 
benefactor who could devise sonic means — either 
by an aqueduct, or by Artesian w< ll.i — of providing 
this great desideratum. I am of opinion that it 
would not prove a difficult tiisk to obtuui u suffi- 
cient supply, as, at every volcanic eruption, there 
appears to have been large quantities of water 
ejected from the l>owelsof the earth — and indeed in 
many places it is obtained even from the fissures of 
the rocks. 

If an object so desirable were accomplished, the 
island would be much more productive, and trees 
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would he found to cover thosiie nuisse? of luvn which 
now appear so bleak ami rugged. The inhahitants 
wituld thu.H uhuuii not only u suttieient tiupply of 
firewood, hut also a coniforttthle iihade^ wliich is 
much wanted, as this inland u one of the hottest of 
the CajK: V'crdcs. Tlic heat is sonietinies so intense 
that the coittle are kept iudiiors during the day, 
and turned out to graze at night ; and the nights 
are often so wurrii (iiat the inhahitanis are ohliged 
to sleep with their windows oj>en. 

Upon the hill before nientloneil stands the town 
of S. Filipjie. This hill alto divi<les the port from 
anotlier, called *' I'orto da Scilla," which is open to 
the west, and not nearly so capacious. The town 
is situated at the l>ase of an almost pcr{)endicular 
rock, on wliich an inconsiderable battery, mounting 
six guns, and commanding the port, is situated. 
It ia called the " Presidio." 

This lottery forma part of the town. The 
barracks and the military ]>ri8on are erected in 
ita imine<lia(e neighl)ourliood. 

The landing-place is (|uite as luid as tliat at the 
port of NoBsa Senhora da Luz, and the approach 
to the town is by a steep road — so uteep that, at 
high water, in loading the vessels with maize, it 
is run down through a trough or wooden funnel 
from the town into the hold of the vessel. 

In calm weather vessels resort to Porto da Scilla 
to take in at high water their cargoes of nuuze; 
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but when Idgh winds prevail, the port of Nofisa 

Senbora da Luz is preferred. 

There is a strange phenomenon peculiar to these 
porte, which is worthy of notice. The rocky 
bottom of both these anchorages is covered with a 
suijicient quantity of sand to enable the vessel at 
anchor to hold fast ; bat it happens that, during 
the prevalence of the south winds in the month of 
June, the sand is removed from the port of Nossa 
Senhora da Luz, which is open to the aouth-west, 
and the rocky bottom is left almost bare. On the 
other hand, the sand accumulates in Porto da 
Scilla, from which, in the month of November, 
during the prevalence of the well-known high 
winds, the sand migrates back again, leaving the 
bottom ui" Porto da Scilla almost bare in its turn. 

At the time of high water, the port of Porta da 
6ar9a is generally entered from the north ; but in 
coming from the north-west great caution is neces- 
sary in approaching it, as seven large boulders or 
rockS) known as the " Sete Cabeqaa^" or the seven 
heads, which are very dangerous, rise up in the 
very course which vessels entering the harbour from 
this direction must take. 

When no rain falls for a considerable time Fogo 
suffers much from famine. On the return of salu- 
tary showers, however, the island soon recovers its 
prosperity; glad Nature assumes her holiday 
attire, and, by the aid of the fertile lava soil, 
her cornucopia is again abundantly iilled. 
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Many European fruits grow to great portcction 
un tlie UlatiU, such nppk-^ apricott<, peuche^ and 
verj- tine graiHS*, Tliere is jJso u good supply of 
choice culinary vegetables. 

ITic maiac of Fogo is considered the best grown 
in any of the Caj)e Verde Islands. It exports an- 
nually about 1)00 nitiios, which, at Is. 10</. per 
ali<pieirc, or l>ushel, realize* a good ivvenue. Tliis 
<juantlty is independent of what is consumed on 
the island for all domestic purposes ; the quantity 
used for the household, an<l also for feeding fowls, 
pigs, tic, is very considenible. I have thought 
that in consequence of the abundant supply of 
such, and the contiguity of salt, this island would 
be an excAjUent place for preparing provisions for 
supply of the Portuguese nu%'y. Some merchant 
veascb avail themselves, even at present, of the 
benefit it olTere in this res|>ect. 

The largest exportation of maize at present ia to 
Ma<leira, the demand for Lisbon ha\ing ceased in 
conse<iuence of the increased cultivation of this 
grain, and also of rice, in Portugal. 

At present the principal commodity exported to 
the metropolis of Portugal is tobacco, an article 
which affords a good profit to tljose engaged in 
its cultivation.. 

The orcbilla of Fogo is considered inferior to 
that obtained at the other islands, and is not, 
therefore, so much attended to; it is called 
" Escana." The inhabitants use it in colouring 
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cotton doths, something similar to that of nan- 
keen. 

There is also, as before observed, an abundance 

of brirastonc, pumice-stone, sulphate of soda, am- 
moniti, salt, and excellent stone. 

The inhabitants mannfactare galans^ pannos 
tTobra, and counterpanes of various qualities and 
prices, accordiug to the mandigas system, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Fogo may be considered quite as healthy as Boa 
Vista. Carneirades, or agues, are almost unknown ; 
neither are there what are termed endemic diseases ; 
and indeed there is no doubt that in many parts of 
Portugal there is a greater annual mortalily than 
that of this island. True, a certain number of in- 
dividuals, whose means of support are very limited, 
and whose avocations oblige them to be much ex- 
posed to the vertical rays of the sun, are liable to 
the attacks ot lever, and other diseases ; but these 
are in general soon cured by the application of 
their own simple remedies. There is neither doc- 
tor nor apothecary in any of the islands, a circum- 
stance wiiich some consider a peculiar blessing, 
while others are inclined to regard it in a contnuy 
light. The more opulent have their domestic dis- 
pensaries, for the benefit of their families and 
friends. 

The island, which forms one Concelho, is divided 

into four jjarishes — the town .of S. Filippe being 
cue, and S. Lourenqo, Nossa Senhora da Luzy and 
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Santa Catbarina, the three others. To the church 
of 8. Filippe is attached a neat building called 
the Mn^cordia.'' 

Independent of the churches belonging to these 
pariBhefly there are the ruins of five chapels in the 
town, and of some others in various parts of the 
island. 

The finances of the municipality, in common 
with those of the other islands, are in anything but 
a flonrishing condition. 

The principal houses at Fogo are those of B. V. 
Vasconcellos, J. G. Barbosa, the United States Vice- 
consul, and J. J. V. Vasconoelloa There are^ 
however, numerous white families, who originally 
came from Madeira. The white women are in 
general very beautiful Here also^ as at Boa Vista 
and Brava, the number of whites is greats than 
that of the coloured people. 

The volcanic eruptions already alluded to have 
sometimes be^ attended with earthquakes, espe- 
cially that of 1680, which was felt throughout the 
whole island. On that occasion the overflow of 
lava was so greats that the property of several 
planters was completely destroyed, and they were 
obliged to remove to Brava. To add to tiie 
calamity, this unfortunate occurrence took place 
during the preTalence of a fiunine. 

From the period when misf<ntune thus visited 
Fogo, may be dated the commencement of the pros- 
perity of the island of Brava. Hitherto the latter 
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had only beea inhabited by a few coloured people 
—free negroes— brought from Fogo and Santiago ; 
but since that period it has continued to prosper, 
while, on the other hand, Fogo has been rather on , 
the decUne. 

The second eniption on record occurred in 
August, 1799, and has been considered one of the 

most terrihc. It commenced at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, by a loud subterraneous noise, resem- 
bling thunder; soon aflter a large hole was ob- 
served in the ciifF, from wlicnce issued a cloud of 
ashes and sand, which for a time darkened the 
atmocphere to such a degree that it appeared as 
if Ihe sun was set Immediately afterwards com- 
menced a shower of sand, which covered the sur- 
face of the island to about the depth of a foot ; so 
extenfliye was this showed, that it reached the island 
of Maio, seventy miles distant. 

During the night the whole island appeared as 
if illuminated, and the light was so brilliant that 
it was seen at a distance of twenty-one miles. 

There was first a discharge of sand Irom the 
aperture, after which there came an immense 
stream of lava ; which continued to flow for about 
twenty-seven days. In its progress it carried 
away and destroyed houses, and cattle, and farms. 
When it reached the river of Palha Carga it con- 
gealed and accumulated ; a branch 'viduch reached 
the sea congealed there, forming an oblong inuuud 
on the shore. 
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The priiicipnl stream of lava, however, is sup- 
posed to have extended its l)aricriil influence for 
about forty fatlionis into the ocean, in consefjuence 
of wliich an imniense quantity of lish were found 
dead on the shore, and floating on tlic water. 

After this eruption it was found a new bay had 
h<>en formed in the island, and that two springs of 
fresh wat^r had burst forth, which continue to the 
present day. 

Tliere are even now some parts of the island 
where the hiva is so very hot as to be capable of 
cooking eggs. 

The eruption of 1705 continued during thirty- 
two days. It commenced on the 21th of January, 
and subsided on the 25th of February. 

There wa>t another eruption in the year 1817, 
and another sn recent as the year 1857. From 
the accounts received, dated "November 28th, 
1857," the lava was then flowing in great strength 
in the parish of Santa-Catharina. 

Fogo, as before stated, was discovered at the 
same time as Santiago, and received the name of 
S. Filippe. In 14H1 the Infante D. Fernando »ent 
his senants to colonize it. 

In l.'>\ 0 FemSo Gomes, who was the first to hold 
a grant of the island as captain, founded the town 
of S. Filippe. 

The original name of S. Filippe was afterwards 
changed by the inhabitants to that of Fogo, or 
" Fire," when they found, from sad experience, 
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that it contained so much of that clement in its 
bowels. 

Leaving Fogo behind us, we immediately saw to 
the west the Island of Brava, and ifa two " Ilhios 
Seccos," or Drj' Islets, Ijring on its north aide. 

The first of these ialets, which is the most 
eaatcrlj-, is called " llhtio Grande," and is three 
miles in extent. The second islet, tlu> one nearest 
to Brava, and behind the Ilhuo Gnmde, is called 
the " Ilhi5<) RtMnbo," or Round Islet, and is not 
more than one mile and a half in extent 

Near to these islets arc several others j but ves- 
sels pass safely between them, as the water is of 
great depth. 

Ilht5o Grande and llheo Rombo are uninhabited, 
as there is no fresh water to be found on them ; 
and hence the epithet " Scccos," by which they are 
distinguished. I was infonned that jet, or agate, 
is found on them ; and that the growth of cotton, 
which is here a spontaneous jiroduct of the soil, is 
more abundant than iti any of Uie other islands. 
I was also informed that a quantity of crj-stallized 
salt was found among the ro^ks. 

Much amber is also washed on shore, but it is 
immediately devoured by the numerous large and 
small birds which frequent the coast, numbers of 
which are killed by persons from Brava, who ex- 
tract from them a quantity of lamp-oiL 

There is also a good supply of fish found in the 
•urrounding water«. 
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To the south of those islets lies the small, but 
beautiful and healthy, islaml of Urava, where the 
Governor-general of the Cu|>e Verdes generally 
resides. It is, however, by no means elijnble for 
the seat of a capital — as, being the last of the 
Leeward Uland.o, and having only, as ports, small 
inletA, incapable of re<:uiving more than about 
twelve ship, it Ls so remote not only from the great 
centres, but aho from the ordinnrj* route of com- 
merce. The inhabited part of the island is ulw at 
some dUtanoc from the coast, and the t«jwn con- 
tains 11(1 buildings suitable for a place pretending 
to the distinction of a capital. 

Tlie Island is only seven miles long from north to 
south, and about six broad from e«»8t to west 
towards the northern end; but it becomes consider- 
ably narrower towards the south, where, at the 
Ponta Bruva, it is not more than two miles wide. 
Its circumference is not much more than eighteen 
miles, and iU area is calculated at about thirty-six 
scjuare miles. 

Whalers frequently call there, although there is 
but one well-sheltered port, the others scarcely 
admitting of being tenned anchorages. 

Fuma, the small sheltered bay above referred 
to, is about fiOO feet wide, and about 1,200 feet 
long, presenting something of the appearance of a 
large basin or dock. It is situated at the south- 
east point of the island, callwl Fonts do Jabundo. 
The entrance into this small port ia from the 
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south-east* A rn^^toni-house and the principal 
stores are established here. 

Governor Pontes has lately had a fort erected 

here for the defence of the port 

The anchorage is good, especially in high 
wids ; but daring spring tides it is not so safe, 
as it is much exposed to the south and south- 
east winds. On such occasions the best and safest 
anchorage is Fajam d'Aqua to the north, three 
miles from Fuma. It is a very small one, not 
having accommodation for more than four or five 
ships, moored stem and stem. The bottom is 
dean, with from eight to ten fathoms of water; 
and the anchorage is easy of access, and well- 
sheltered from the south winds. It also possesses 
the advantage of a good supply of fresh water, 
from a stream which, as it proceeds along, fertilizes 
the valleys through which it flows — especially one, 
which presents the appearance of being well culti- 
vated. It finally empties itself into the sea at the port 

The port of Ferreiros is to the south-west of 
the island, and is well sheltered, except from the 
soaih-west wind. The quay is formed by a rock, 
outnde of which not more than three or four vessels 
can be moored at once by stem and stern. 

Into this small port or anchorage there flows a 
stream, which, although small, fertilizes the land 
through which it passes. To the north-west, near 
the point, stand the ruins of a small battery. Ships 
calling at any of these places are immediately sup- 
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plied with whatever rcfrcshnienta they may rci|iiire : 
thew are brought from the interior of the i^<latld, 
there being, as before remarked, no inhabitants re- 
9i(K>nt on the shore. 

Tlierc i.H aUo at the «outh-w(»t side the port of 
AnciSo, near to the south point of theUhind, where 
there is a good sandy Ivottom and safe anchorage, 
with from twelve to fifteen fathoms, for about a 
doxen ship:^; but it is seldotn any atll, as they 
cannot obtain either water or provisions there, 
owing to its licing so far distant from the part of 
the islan<l which !.•> inhiibitod. 

A drj' valley Iretween rocks leads to the port. In 
one of the rocks, to the S.S.W., and neur to the 
port, arc cavities extending to a consideraiile 
depth, fornjcd of primniy roi^ks, and sheltered 
from the ruin. From thoe, at various depths, a 
quantity of salt])etre is obtainctl, the veins varj'ing 
in thicknesses from that of a knife-blmlc to al>out 
two inches. The people collect it from the surface 
and out of the fissure* ; and where these are deep 
they use bricklayers' hammers and axes, penetrat- 
ing the veins to the depth of one foot, or one foot 
and a half The place is ilnngcmus and difficult of 
access the men employed being obliged to de- 
scend by means of a rope. IJad they better tools, 
and an easier and safer method of getting to the 
scene of o|MTation, there Lh no doubt bjit that they 
would be well remunerated for their trouble. 

The rock presents a black and bunit api>earance, 
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without vegetation, except at a »\wt where a small 
stream has it« origin, where grow some graminous 
herbs and wtunted shmbs, called " taraffe," which 
resembles in nppeai-ancr the "sabina folio cuprcssns." 

It is supposed that if this part of the island were 
properly explored by some scientific person, duly 
qualified, a mine of cop|>er, or !^>me otlier metal, 
might be discovered. 

Roberts says he "found on this island sands 
different in colour and weight, and some heavier 
than iron." Without stopping U) examine into the 
correctncw of these assertions, wc would obscr\"e 
that the various mountains which rise in succession 
one above another give iitunistakable evidence of 
there being metals not far beneath the suriace ; and 
&s further proof, it may be mentioned that of the 
springs, that which is near to the inhabited part of 
the island, of wliich great use is made, h* called 
Fonte de Vinagre, or Vinegar Spring, because the 
water issuing from it is quite acid. After stand- 
ing, however, twenty-four hours, it loses all its 
acidity, and becomes both agreeable and whole- 
some. It is said also to possess the quality of 
creating an appetite, and promoting digestion. 

The water of another spring at Fuma, although 
affording an agreeable drink, discolours any silver 
immeriHd in it, instantly turning it black 

But while the wealth hidden in the earth re- 
mains undisturbed, the surface is to some extent 
profitably cultivated, and might be more so, were 
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it not tliui thu natural sluggishneeis of the soil is 
more than CH|ualled by the laziness ot' ninn, a 
complaint which extends to almost all the otltcr 
LsLinds. 

Small a8 Brava is, it is independent of other 
places for its home consumption, and annually ex- 
ports more than 4<>0 moios of maixe — e<puil to that 
of Fogo in quantity, <(uality, and price — together 
with bvan-s potatoes, and other vegftiililes ; with 
these it annually supplies about fifty sliips, which 
call there principally for provisions and water. 

Besides ccreids, there is a good j^supply of fowls 
and pigs, tiic latter being of a superior dirscription ; 
the meat is considered to po!<k.su8s a [jeculiar deli* 
cious flavour. 

it was on this island that lloberts, an English- 
man, in 1780, first discovered orchilla, of which he 
gave secret intelligence to tlie SpaniHli (lovernment 
at Teneriffe. The Spaniards inunediately de- 
8pati:hcd persons to gather it, paying them at the 
rate of one Spanish dollar for 128 lbs. This di- 
rectly atti%cted the atlt-ntion of the Portuguese 
Government, and of the Jesuit priests, who applie^l 
to King I). Jo&o V. for the exclusive riglit of 
gathering " the little herb," as they called it. But 
the King having in the meantime been well in- 
formed as to the proper value of " the little lierb," 
declined granting the boon, and issued instructions 
to the effect that all of this article found on any of 
the Cape Verde IsUods abould be considered the 
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exclusive property of the Crown. This order was 
subsequeDtly extended to the Portuguese settLe- 
ments on the coast of Africa. 

Braya has no roads, and the approach to S. Jofio 
Baptista, the name of the inhabited part, is so 
rough and dangerous, as to appear almost imprac- 
ticable; and were it not for the sagacious and 
patient beast of burden used by the people to 
transport their goods irom one place to another, 
intercourse between the different parts of the island 
would be exceedingly dif^cult The donkeys and 
mules, with loads on their backs, will climb the 
precipitous mountains and hills, and descend with 
as great safety, if not with the same agility, as the 
wild goats who inhabit them. 

The island is considered as healthy as any dis* 
trict in Portugal, or in any other part of Europe. 
It is much cooler than S. Vicente, and also more 
huinid, in consequence of the clouds which so fre- 
quently refresh and fertilize it, as well as the 
numerous streams which burst from its roc^ 
foundations. * 

The principal inhabited place, as beibre men- 
tioned, is S. JoSo Baptists. The space here occu- 
pied embraces more than two miles of cultivated 
ground, on the tableland on the top of the moun- 
tain, to the east, and facing the island of Fogo. 

There is no assemblage of houses that can be 
called a village, but a number of farms adjoining 
eaeh other. These all have their gardens of fruits 
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and flowers, together with their kitchen g-arden. 
In the centre of each garden stands the dwelling- 
house. Altogether it is a delightful plari-, and 
looks like one extensive garden. 

What the inhabitants have most to deplore is the 
want of trees, not only for shelter, but for fuel, as 
they are nbliged to iiniioii their firewood. The 
poorer of the pe<)i)le burn dried < ow-dijiig. I can- 
not understand why they do not make an effort to 
remedy this evil, which I consider might lie done 
not only without in any way injuring their cul- 
tivated grounds, but, on the contrary, with great 
benefit to them. 

The principal inhabitants are whites and mulat- 
tocs, there being no negro<>8 but the skvcsi belonging 
to the different ftimis, &c. Numbers of the people 
came originally from JIndeira. They are very 
affable and hos]>itablc. Their manner of expreas- 
ing t}>em$elvc9 in Portuguese is much purer than 
that of any of the other islands. They are consi- 
dered excellent agriculturists, and many of then> 
are verj- partial to a maritime life, and soon be- 
come good sailors. Numbers embark in the Ameri- 
can and EngUsh whalers, the captains of which 
prixe them so much that they generally obtain high 
wages. Some of them al<o enter the navy. 

The principal mercantile house is that of J. R. 
Silva, who also acts as ^'ice-Con8ul for the United 
States. 

The island is fonned into one Concclho, but is 
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divided into two parishes, the principal one being 
S. Joao Baptiata — the other, a new one, dedicated 
to Noasa Senhora do Monte. 

The island is so healthy, and presents such a pleas- 
ing appearance, that many denoiiiinate it., and not 
without reason, " The Paradise of the Archipelago.** 
It is only about nine miles distant from Fogo ; 
and no doubt the first discoverers, seeing it covered 
with mists and clouds, and small in size, gave it ' 
the unenviable name of Bravai** or Wild, a name 
which it has sinee retiained, and which is completely 
at variance with its present appearance. 

Some liberated slaves from the island of San- 
tiago and Fogo once came over; and, having 
built rude huts, they cultivated small portions of 
the ground, rearing, also, fowls, pigs, and cattle, 
which they sold to vessels calling for proviaionsi 
and also to filing-boats, which paid occasional 
visits. In the course of time the value of the 
island became known; but it was not until the 
year 1680, when the great volcanic eruption, before 
noticed, devastated Fogo, and destroyed the farms, 
that the colonization of Brava may be said to have 
commencedL Those whose property had been 
destroyed at Fogo emigrated to Brava ; and, after 
settling there, such was tlie fertility of the island 
that they soon found themselves in prosperous 
circumstances. 

The island has never been granted to any 
one captain, neither have any emails been estab- 
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lisbed til ere ; and the prosperity of Brava is a 
striking proof of the pernicious nature of the 
entail system. Each inhabitant is a proprietor, 
and consequentily every available portion of ihe 
island is usefully and judiciously cultivated ; 
whereas, when under entails, the property belongs 
to another person, and the temporary occupier 
will not make the same eflforts for its perma- 
nent improvement^ but will try to force as much 
as he possibly can out of the soil during his 
occupancy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Senflgid— Id&nd of St. Ixmi»— French Hospitality — ^Palace of the 
Gcfarnor — The Hospital — ^The Caserne d'Orldaiua— The Dweliing- 
houaeB of the Blacks— Polygamy — The Moeque — Marabouta— The 
Griminal Lavs of the Natives — Religious Festivals — A Romantic 
Story — Wives of Appointment — Peculiar Customs in Courtship — 
Marriage Ceremonies — The Mouth of the Senegal — Voyages for its 
Discovery — The Narratives of Cadamosto and Former Navigaton 
— Civilization of the Neg^rocs — Progress of PortugneM Xradfr— 
Smuggling — Lofis of li^arly Portuguese Conquests. 

Haying been detained so long among the Cape 
Verde Islands, we now proceed towards the coast 

Government sometimes necessarily causes its ser- 
vants to make a detour ; and so it was on the pre- 
sent occasion, for we were obliged to change our 
course to windward, and then, taking an easterly 
direction, to come along the coast to the Senegal 
(in Of North lat, and 16° 33' West long, j&om 
Greenwich). 

The iislaud of St. Louis, on which is the capital of 
the French possessions, is twelve miles from 
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the mouth of the met; and the land, or I thoold 
rather say the sand (for it is only a large shoal), is 

about 2,000 French metres in length, and about 
500 in breadth. It is diificult to distinguisii it at a 
distance, as it is generally hid by the clouds which 
envelop it. 

As seen from the sea, St. Louis has the appear- 
ance of a Greek town, in consequence of the 
numerous verandahs, balconies, and terraces, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, upon which the sun shines, 
giving them (in the distance) the appearance of 
alabaster, porphyry, marble, Ac. ; but on landing, 
lol the scene is changed, like some ikir actress 
who, seen in the distance, gaily dressed and rouged, 
appears most enchanting, but who, when you are 
afterwards permitted to converse with her behind 
the scenes, assumes an aspect totally different from 
that of the person whom a little before you had so 
much admired. 

On the west appears a very narrow piece of 
sandy land, running out into the sea, and sepa- 
rating it fix»m the river. It is covered with an 
immense number of aquatic birds. There is no 
native or European building on the west side of the 
Senegal river. 

The only object in the distance is the lighthouse, 
witli its lanterns and towers. The other side is 
barren ; but about six miles from the entrance of 
the river there is a beautiful village called Gandiole, 
which appears as an oasis in the midst of sterility 

K 2 
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and desolation. At the south pointy instead of 
ihose handsome colonnades and splendid biuldings, 

reiniiidmg one of ancient Greece, there is only to 
be seen a miserable battery, most of the guns of 
which lie buried in the sand ; with a number of 
huts, in the shape of bee-hives, and covered with 
reedsj detached from each other, with blackened 
walls, and remnants of fish susp^ded from the 
roo&: thdr appearance altogether being veiy un- 
prepossessing. 

On the bank of the river there lies an accumu- 
lation of mud, on which a number of wretched- 
looking female negroes sit here in squalid nakedness, 
smoking their pipes with the greatest tranquillity, 
and looking with the most stolid indifference at 
ihe vessels as they pass. 

The traveller may, liowever, comfort himself with 
the hope of being soon introduced to a more 
civilized and pleasing prospect: he proceeds^ 
trusting soon to see the rough quay and neat brick 
walls; but on hia iii-st landing he is assailed by a 
troop of nasty, half-naked black females, clapping 
their hands, whistling, laughing, and making an 
indescribably fearful noise, which, together with 
their horrible dancing and singing, causes such a 
discordant Babel of soimds, as would be sufficient 
to make any nervous persons retreat ftster than 
they came, and take refuge in their boati^ from this 
« strife of tongues ; " but if the new comer wUl 
make up his mind to endure all patiently, and 
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brave every difficulty, he must force his my 
through, when he will find the fable of the boys 

and the frogs reversed, and that that which is al- 
most death to him is really a pleasure to them, 
for they are only, in their own uncouth way, 
welcoming him on his safe arrival on their 
shores. 

The traveller, who thus nobly meets and over 
comes the first difficulty, may now feel encouraged 

to proceed, animated by the liope of soon reaching 
an asylum. Perha])s he already fancies himself 
comfortably ensconced in his hotel; but on en- 
quiring his way to the nearest one, what is his 
dismay when he is informed that there is not one I 
He looks appalled for a moment^but only for the 
moment — for he is soon relieved from his embar- 
rassment by the proverbial politeness and hos- 
pitality of the 1" rench people, who are the principal 
inhabitants of the place. As soon as a vessel 
arrives, they are in the habit of meeting the 
strangers at the landing-place, and, in the kindest 
manlier, inviting them to thdr homes, to partake 
of their hoepitalily. 

Tlie palace of the Governor, or, as the natives 
call him, " Borom N'Dar," or Chief of Uar, 
although mostly built of wood, has a very neat 
appearance. It is large, with a number of offices 
adjoining, for the various official departments. 
The hospital is decidedly the best government 
establishment in the place. What an unspeakable 
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bleasisg in a sickly climate, sacb as that of Western 

Africa !— especially hen, as in the present instance, 
it is built in such a favourable situation, and kept 
80 dean and orderly, and supplied with such good 
provisions and so excellent a dispensary, and, what 
is still better, with such skilful doctors (for of 
what avail would all the other appliances of comfort 
be without their aid?) ; and that these gentlemen 
are skilful, full proof is given in their successful 
treatment of the patients committed to their care, 
and in the number who, under Providence, are 
quickly restored to health by their attention. 

The Caserne d'Orleans, or barracks, is nearly 
new, and very commodious, and, I believe, accom- 
modates about 1,200 men ; although I cannot say 
what the strength of the French garrisons on the 
Senegal, at St. Louis, Podor, Fort Charles, Goree 
Island, <&c., is, though I have since heard that 
there are at St Louis about 800 French, and 250 
or 300 black soldiei-s. 

The church, although poor, is dean and decent, 
having much of the appearance of a Portuguese 
village church. The streets are very dusty ; as at 
Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, when the 
wind is high, dense clouds of dust arise, and almost 
darken the atmosphere. 

The south and north of the island are inhabited 
principally by black people, whose hutA are formed 
of cane. The residence of each person forms a 
separate group of these huiB, but they nevertheleas 
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preserve tolerable order in their dispodtion, and 
are arranged so as to form streets. In the front 

the master resides with his wives, and the wings 
are appropriated to his slaves; there is also an 
extensnre yard, which is generallj occupied by the 
children, fowls, and pigs ; and here also the women, 
singing, and apparently happy, couk and prepare 
the maize or millet— the men not allowing the use 
of any machinery to lighten their labour, as it is 
for this purpose in particular that they take their 
wives. 

In each of these groaps of hnts there is but one 
family, with their slaves. Each master is allowed 

to keep no more than six legitimate wives, with the 
' exception of the marabouts, or priests ; and they, 
supremely blessed on account of their sanctity, 
enjoy the enviable privilege of having as many 
wives as their finances will enable them to support. 
Some infidels assert that in this they are not truly 
orthodox, and overstep the boundary line laid down 
by Mahornet in the Koran. However, amongst 
these people the first wife is mi^^tress, and enjoys 
privileges denied to the others. The women appear 
to live in great harmony with each other, undis- 
turbed by any feeling of jealousy, attending to 
their cooking and other doinestic duties with 
parent pleasure. Their chief delight is in singing 
and dancing to the monotonous sound of the tom- 
tom, which is indeed their principal amusement ; 
and all appear loyal to the gynarchy, in general 
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modest, and are, moreover, said to be very faithful 
to their husbonda 

The hutB are generally all alike, and very little 
distinction is made between that ol' the master and 
the slavci as r^ards furniture or internal arrange- 
mentB | a wooden ao&if one or two common stoolfli 
and some mats to squat or sleep upon, constitute the 
principal articles of accommodation with which 
ih&r apartments are supplied A wood fire is kept 
almost continually burning night and day; and 
hai^ng from the roof are calabashes, used as pots 
and pans, gris-gris, and little leather bags, purchased 
from the priests^ containing averse from the Koran, 
which are coneidered efficacious in preserving be- 
Bevel's from evil men and spiriti>. 

At the north point of the island, at Bopn' dar, 
or St Louis* Head, is erected iheir great mosque, 
outside the door of which, squattinf]^ on the ground, 
may be seen on l^ridays, their sabbath, a number 
of old or infirm marabouts^ who are supported by 
lihe ahns they collect These holy men make a 
noise something similar to the cries uttered by the 
vendors of vegetables or fruits in the streets : it 
consists of a constant repetition of the word% 
" AUali muja rabllanah " (God will bless the cha- 
ritable on Friday.) In this manner they pick up 
from the people's charity enough maize, flour, <&c, 
for a meal ; they then retire to any square near, 
where they call the people together, and recite 
some prayers. They never go into the interior of 
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the mosque without making their ablutions outside; 
for the prophet says, "They most be cleansed in 
body and soul before entering into his sanctuary 
and if water is uot to be obtained the Koran 
permits sand as a substitute. 

These marabouts seldom remain in one spot, but 
wander about from place to place, as they sny they 
are pilgrims and wanderers to and fro throughout 
the earth ; but they have then* gris-gris to protect 
them from all the dangers which they may en- 
counter. 

They administer the law to the people, so £ur as 
the latter win submit to its injunctions. Their 

decisions, in general, are of a very novel character, 
and worthy of note : they do not countenance the 
expensive and extensive civil establishments of 
police, jails, and other aids to justice prevalent in 
civilized countries ; and their sentence upon the 
guUty is simply a prohibition to marry— according 
to the enormity of the crime — for two, four, eight, 
ten, or even twenty years. If the crime is of a 
very serious character, the culprit is doomed to 
perpetual ceUbacy. 

' One crime, however, above all others, is con- 
sidered by the people as worthy of death — lunnely, 
adultery. They argue thus : It mutton or doth, 
or any similar artidci is stolen, the thief may make 
restitution ; but they who sever the marriage tie 
can never unite it again ; and, therefore, as the 
person cannot restore that which he has stolen, he 
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must pay the forfeiture of his life. It is con- 
sidered a sufficient punishment for l^e adulterous 
wife that she is permitted to live to endure her 
shame." If an execution for adultery takes place, 
the culprit is paraded through the streetSi accom- 
panied by l^e music of liheir tom-toms. On such 
occasions there is little or no sympathy manifested 
by the people, who do not appear to take much 
interest in a criminal's exit from life. The mode of 
inflicting capital punishment is by decapitation, 
and the injured husband is the executioner. 

The gnil^ wife, in the meantime, fastened to a 
tree, witnesses the death of her paramour by the 
hands of her husband, and continues weeping in 
terror and dismay during the awful scene. After 
the execution she is released, disrobed of her 
connubial attire, and dressed in the common short 
calico petticoat usually worn by the slaves : she is 
henceforth degraded from the condition of wife to 
that of the lowest of her husband*s bondwomen. 

The people celebrate two festivals, which they 
consider particularlysolenm — Gamou and Tabasqui, . 
each of which continues for dght days* The 
manner in which they celebrate them is rather 
strange, and yet simple — namely, by contests re- 
sembling those of the ancient Greeks in the Olym- 
pic games. The competitors^ having flrst greased 
their bodies all over, enter the lists, where, in an 
arena covered with sand, they encounter their 
antagonists in a trial of muscular strength by 
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wrestling. As soon as the successful competitor 
saooeeds in hurling his antagonist to the dust^ he is 
immediately biilled as victor by the spectators, with 
loud acclamations j and, arm-in-arm with his be- 
trothed, he is Gonyeyed in triumph through thetown. 

A romantic story is tcM of M. Duranton, a gentle- 
mail engaged by England and France to tra\'el 
through Africa. It is reported that he departed 
from St Louis, accompanied by armed alayes^ and 
with a large quantity of goods ; and tbat, ha'nng 
anived at Timbuctoo, he stopped at the location 
of a very wealthy tribe, where he fell in love with 
the daughter of the chief. The lather, looking 
upon the alliance as a very great honour, gladly 
accepted the proposal of marriage. The only con- 
dition imposed on the enamoured candidate for the 
hand of the fair one was that he should, as in the 
days of ancient chivalry, enter the lists with any 
other candidate, and conquer him, in a friendly 
wrestling match. To tiiis our stalwart European 
at once consented, and soon carried off the prize, 
being victorious in the contest. As his father-in- 
law was the paramount chief or sovereign of this 
extensive and wealthy tribe, he, as his son*in-]aw, 
now became eligible for election to the throne, pro- 
vided he triumphed in the great national contest 
of wrestiing with any other claimant to tiie same 
exalted position. In this second encounter also his 
prowess was victorious, and, without further oppo- 
sition, be ascended the throne. 
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He subsequently paid several visits to St. Louis, 
although his residence was so far distant. By 
making several innportant conquesta from the sur- 
rounding tribes, he extended his dominions, and 
increased his wealth. On his death he was interred 
in a vast sepulchre, which he built for himself, and 
which is, in some respects, like that of the Prophet 
at Mecca. 

I waa informed that individuals of this native 
tribe occasionally have their duels, which are 
decided, not by pistol and ball, nor by the sword, 
but by what has been denominated l)y some, even ii> 
high life, " the manly art of self-defence," or, in 
other words, by a pugilistic encounter. On such 
occasions they retire, at:companied by their sponsors, 
to some solitary place, where the controversy is 
ended by the victory of one of the two disputants. 

In the centre of the town of St. Louis the houses 
are tolerably good, being built of rough-hewn stone. 
Building materials are of a very inferior description. 
Their bricks, being manufactured from the mud of 
the river, are not very substantial, and are easily 
injured by the action of rain and wind. The shell 
lime manufactured here is also considered of an 
inferior quality, and not sufHciently binding. Stone 
is brought from Galam, a distance of 450 miles ; 
the timber from America. 

The houses have extensive yards attached, in 
which cane huts arc erected for the residence of the 
black slaves. In these enclosures the children run 
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about in a state of nudity, while the females are 
all actively engaged in their various avocations, 
according to their age and strength, as described in 
the account of the north and south points of the 
island. 

The men, in the meantime, are engaged in fish- 
ing, trading up the river, hunting, cutting wood, 
cultivating small patches of garden ground, or in 
manufacturing pagnes, or native cloth, on the 
beach, or somewhere out of doors, but seldom 
under a roof. There is little variety in the quality 
or pattern of this cloth, some specimens being 
striped longitudinally, others tnuisversely, while 
many are chequered ; the favourite colours are red 
and blue. The artisans are called " Griotes." At 
one side of the yard stands the master's dwelling, 
to which is attached a parterre, which affords a 
shady walk, and also serves for the purpose of 
keeping flowers. From this terrace you enter that 
portion of th»! house where the family resides ; the 
most uuporiant apartment of which is a saloon, 
which is used both as drawing and dining-room, 
'llie walls are white, being formed of stucco, or 
plaster of Paris ; in the centre stands an oblong 
table ; and three or four rude couches, formed of 
wood, and covered with mats of variegated colours, 
are ranged along the walls, on which are sus[)ended 
on nails Morocco sandals, palm-leaf hats, jni^es, 
guns, and various other articles. On the sofas the 
ladies — of course nut £iu'0]iean8 — sit cross-legged. 
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like 80 many tailors ; some of them are really 
handsome, especially those stolen from the Moorish 
encampmeatB on the north of the continait Their 
head-dress consists of several folds of a handkerchief, 
which is so arranged as to give them a very 
coquettish air, with gold ear-rings of various 
patterns. They wear a land of vest of very fine 
muslin, which scarcely veils the breast, with a full 
skirt of cloth. 

The lower order of females merely wear a 
short petticoat of bine calico round their hips, and 
some of them indulge in the additional luxury of 
having a handkerchief tied round the head. When 
they walk out with the chihlren, they generally 
fasten them on their hips, Vke the Hottentot women 
of Southern Africa. 

At meals the women are obliged to stand behind 
their lords," and attend to them — a practice which 
must truly shock the polite and gallant FrcnchTncn 
who witness it. The table is covered with a mat, 
as a substitute for a doth, on which the wife places 
l^e &vourite mess of cuscus, together with other 
highly-seasoned dishes. All their dishes are very 
pungent^ from the variety of spices they use. All 
eat with their fingers out of the same dish, acustom 
which is very revolting to a refined taste. They 
have very good fruit, m also nice creams, produced 
firom the cocoa milk, and sweets in great 
variety. 

A strange custom prevails among this people. 
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Certain ladies are spoken of as " wives of appoliit- 
ment|" an expression which, a sti-anger will be 
at a loes to know the meaning of. Hie ezplana* 
lion is as follows: — widow daims as her 
partner whoever succeeds to tlic situation lately 
held by her husband ; she waits patiently until his 
airival, and then infonns him that she^ ^'the wife 
of his appointment," and her children, if she has 
any, have been anxiously waiting for him. There 
is seldom any difficulty in amicably amnging such 
a delicate matter, the principal one being the ex- 
pensive dress to be provided ibr tiie sufimrdes or 
ladies. 

If a young lady falls in love with a gentleman, 

she sends one of her slaves to the highly-favoured 
one to inform him that she ha^ been dreaming of 
him, and requests to know if there has been 
any corra^nding oommunicatiion made to him, 
and also to ask the favour oi a. |)air of trousers, 
that she may place them under her pillow, in 
order to ascertain the true nature of the case. 
Of course the envied individual gallantly complies 
with the request. As may be expected, most 
pleasing dreams ensue, which each succeeding night 
become more delightful, the fair one fidthfully issu- 
ing her daily bulletin to her beloved, untii at 
length she decides on accepting him as her hus- 

When these important diplomatic prdimlnaries 

are fully matured and brought to a successful issue, 
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the impodiig ceremony of marriage commences by 
a troop of rauiiicuuiis assembling at the door of tlie 
bridegroom's house. The concert is both instru- 
mental and vocal, but not very harmonious, for 
the notes of the principal mmiail instrument, the 
tom-tom, are vcrj* discordant, and form a suitable 
accompaniment to the unmclodious squalling of the 
so-called female singers. 

The bride, in the meantime, is prepared with 
her baial, composed of the same description of per- 
formers. All is now gaiety aixA bustle at the 
bridegroom's house, while the cortege of the bride 
is anxiously expected. At length the distant sound 
of music strikes i\\wn the ear, and simultaneously 
the cry Is raisiHl, " Here she comes I " The preces- 
sion is soon seen in the distance as it wends its way 
along, iK'coraing more distinct as it approaches 
nearer to HjTnen's happy goal Tlie band heads 
the brilliant cort^e, followed by a long train of 
mulatto and sable ladies. 

The bride is supported on either side by her 
mother and godmother — 

" Grace til ber Ovp, Henren in bcr «y«, 
In every gcstore dignity and Ioto." 

Her first movement on approachhig her lord is 
to prostrate herself before him in token of Bu\y 
mission. After this first act of the interesting cere- 
mony comes the marriage-feast, at which the bride 
takes her place beliind the chair of tlie bride- 
groom, and with all huiuility waits upon him — thus 
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giving full prooi of her entire submission to iiini, 
and of her future obedience in all things. 

Then followa a ball, which is opened by the 
bride and bridegroom, the two bands forming the 
orchestra sending forth sounds of "confusion 
worse confounded." After the happy couple have 
tripped round the room on ^Uhe light fantastic 
t-oe," the signardes make their presents to the 
bhde, of various kinds of rich native doth. Soon 
after, the happy pair retire; but the guests con- 
tinue the dance for some time longer. 

Next morning the bride appears in a new cos- 
tume; instead of the gay short petticoat which 
leaves the legs vifflble, sbe is dressed in a long 
flowing robe, which trails on the ground, and 
which she continues to wear for twelve days in 
succession. 

Occamonally Europeans prefer slave maidens to 

signardes, as their wives; but girk belonging to 
what may be termed the first class of slavesi if 
they obtsan their freedom, notwithstanding all 
their prolcssioTis oi" love and gratitude, take the 
earliest opportuni^ of eloping to their former and 
£i8t love, firom whom they had been separated on 
bdng enslaved. 

In Grande Terre, or mainland, there is little or 
1&0 vegetation ; but a bountiM Providence has in 
some measure made up the deficiency, by pro- 
viding the island with a large supply of rabbits, 
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partridges, guinea^hens, quails, and other useful 

animals. There is also a number of gazelieis, and 
birds of beautiiul plumage. 

The coast is supplied with an abundance of ex- 
cellent fish, particularly at what is called the 
village of Guet N'Dark (St. Louis' cattle stable), 
where there is a narrow stripe of sandy soil, be- 
tween the Senegal riyer and the sea, to which 
people resort to hunt and bathe. Here fish are 
said to be in such quantities that they are taken in 
baskets, which are fastened to a rope and dipped 
into the water. Indeed, they are often found in 
such shoals, tliat l>y merely wading into the water 
they may be taken with the hand. They are said 
to be agreat annoyance to persons who go there 
to bathe. 

Respecting the early settle i*s ridiculous fables 
were promulgated by Pere Labat, and the seaman, 
VLUaut-belle-fond ; but these were invented 270 
years after the Portuguese hist Di ian, Gomes Ennes 
d'Azurara, who was contemporary with the disco- 
very of Canag^ or Senegal, and who was honoured 
with the confidence of the celebrated Infimte D. 
Henrique, under whose encouragement and enter- 
prising spirit so many discoveries were made by 
the Portuguese; and tiimfore we must believe the 
assertion made by this writer, in his " Chronicle of 
the Discoveryand Confiuest of Guinea," that the For- 
toguese were the first who discovered the entrance 
of the Senegal, or Canagd. The daim of the Nor- 
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man pirates of the fourteenth century to the 
coverj, is supported by an allegation that Norman 
words may be traced in the langnnge of the 
natives, and that an inscription has been disco- 
vered, as follows— "MCCC"!I! Now, I defy the 
quickest ear to discover anything resembling the 
Nonnan in the language of the Mandingoes, Ja- 
lofFcs, C&s8anga.s, Hanhans, or Fcloupes; but he 
whoik' eye is so <'lear as satisfactorily to decipher 
the inscription aliovo mentioned, may possess an 
ear capable of defining sounds such as those re- 
ferred to. So much for national enthusdasm and 
I'annficism. 

Tiie mouth of the Senegal was discovered in 
1446, by the Portuguese. A fleet of fourteen 
can-els, well furnislied with stores and arms, pro- 
ceeded in that year from Lagos, in Alg!ir\ es, under 
the command of the Almoxarife (officer of cu.s- 
toms), Lancafltre, accompanied by his father-in-law, 
Sueiro da Costa, and the following knights of dis- 
tinction : Alvaro de Freitas, Gomes Pires, Kodiigo 
Eannes de Ti^vassos, and the famous Gil Eannes, 
who had broken up the encampment at Cape 
Bojador. This fleet, by order of the Infante D. 
Henrique, sailed from Lagoa on the 10th of Augii-st, 
on a voyage of discovery to the coast of Guinea. 
At the same time, and for the same object, twelve 
more carvels, or ships, were despatched from Lisbon 
and Madeira. Among the adventurers were Diniz 
Diaz, who had before been to the Cape Verdes ; 
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Nuno da Cimha, cdebrated for his exploits in the 
island of Argium; and Alvaro Fernandez, who 
subsequently discovered Serra Leone, in 1447, in a 
carvel of the famous J oho Gonqalves Zarco, captain 
of the island of Madeira. And here I would beg 
leave to observe that no mentioh is made in this 
expedition of Gadamosto, nor of Antoniolto, as 
Mice Antonio do Nolle is sometimes called; the 
reason for this being that these celebrated na\dga- 
toTS had not jet arrived in Portugal, notwithstand- 
ing all that is erroneously stated to the contrary by 
some authors. 

These carvels, having been divided into several 
squadrons^ were despatched under various com- 
manders. Six of them were placed under the 
respective commands of Lan^arote, Alvaro de 
Freitaa^ Bodrigo Eannes de IVavassos, Esquire of 
the R^^t ; Louren^ Dms, esquire of the famous 
Infante D. Henrique ; Vicente Dias, merchant of 
Lagos; and Qbmes Pires, master of the King's 
yacht. By advice of the last-mentioned, who ap- 
pears to have had the priiicipal command of the 
squadron, as commodore, it was mutually agreed 
that they should remain in convoy until they 
reached the AfHcan coasts or untO they should dis- 
cover the entrance of the Canaga or Senegal, which 
at the time was considered by them, as also by the 
historiin Azurara, to be one of the mouths of the 
Nile, so defective was tlie knowledge of coi-reet 
cosmography at the time. Soon afterwards they 
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discovered the object of their search, its Bitualion 
being indicated by the coloui* and taste of the 
water, where it disembogaes ioto the sea. Casting 
anchor, therefore, near to what they considered the 
bar formed by the Senegal, Vicente Dias and 
EstevSLo Afibuiio, Esquire, of Lagos, with six men, 
proceeded in a boat towards the shore. They 
^ected a landing, and proceeded towards a small 
hut, where they discovered a boy and gii-1, together 
with a short square target, made of elephant's ear. 
They captured the children ; but the &iher, in the 
meantime arriving, flew to their rescue. In the 
scuffle which ensued^ Vicente Dias was wounded 
by a zaguay ; bat they succeeded in securing their 
capture, and the boy and girl were afterwards 
brought to Portugal. 

Having thus briefly noticed the early discovery 
of the Senegal by the Portuguese navigators, prior 
to all others who lay claim to the honoui', I may 
state that some authors have asserted that, after the 
separation oi the fleet, young Alvaro Fernandez 
arrived with his carvel at the mout^ of the Senegal, 
before Gomes Pires discovered it ; and that, having 
ordered his men to fill two casks with fresh water 
(one of which they brought to Lisbon), he imme- 
diately set sail again, without anchoring or stopping 
to examine the locaUty. It is also stated that, after 
passing Cape Verde, he landed on an island, which 
appears to have been Gor^ at present one of the 
French settlements, where the adventurers found 
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some goats, and where they engraved on one of 
the trees the armoiial bearings of the Infante D. 
Henrique — an account which is corroborated by the 
fact that Gomes Piles and LaiK^arote, when they 
landed on the island, discovered the tree so oma* 
mented. Before their return home they sailed 
further down the coast of Africa, and arrived at a 
cape, to which, observing on it a large number of 
palm-trees stripped of all foliage, thqr gave the 
name of Cabo dos Mastos,^ or Cape of Masts. 
Having gone on shore, they failed in making any 
capture of the inhabitants, and were therefore 
obliged to leave without obtaining any information. 

It further appears that Niino TristAo, a captain 
in command of one of the carvels belonging to the 
fleet, having been separated from the rest, sailed 
down the coast for about 180 miles below Cape 
Verde, discovering that portion of the Continent 
which is at present known as Portuguese Guinea.'* 
He at length arrived at a river, to which he gave 
his own name, Rio de Nuno, where he and twenty 
ot his men, having landed, were beset by natives, 
who attacked them in a most ferocious manner, dis- 
charging at them poisoned arrows, by which fatal 
missiles he and eighteen of his companions met 
with a miserable death; two only succeeded in 
effecting their escape and reaching the vessel, both 
severely wounded. There now remained of the 
crew only five persons, of whom three were boys, 
and one a slave ; but they succeeded in navigating 
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tlie ship back to Portugal, under the command of 
Ayres Tinoco, groom of the bedchamber of the 
Infante, who afterwartls assisted to colonize the 
islands of Santiago and Fogo. 

Since 1447, the ncp-ocs of this coast have been 
gradually more and more eivilizc-d, and have 
become n^conciled to their Portuguese rulers. This 
improvement commenced iit an early p<'riod ; for 
Azurara observes that, " latterly, they (the Por- 
tuguese) were enabled to manage matters better 
than formerly, not being obliged at the present to 
use so much compulsion, as persons were becoming 
better acquainted with the nature of the various 
implements in use." 

It appears that thia improvement in the know- 
ledge of agriculture and commerce was attempted 
in 1448, when King D. AfTonso V. sent an embassy 
to Budumel, king of Capo Verde, which unfortu- 
nately was obliged to retuni without accom|)lis]iing 
its object, the ship's bout having Iieen dashed to 
pieces on the beach by the violence of the surf. 
On this occasion a Danish nobleman named 
. Vallarte., or Ballarte, and two of the crew, were 
either murdered or made prisoners ; another of the 
crew, who had been taken soon afterwards, was 
fortunate enough to escape, by swimming to the 
vessel. 

Fernando Affonso, not having another boat by 
which communication might be maintained with 
the land, was obliged to return to Lisbon ; and 
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none of the canoea of the natives came off to the 
ship ftfttT the unfortiiuate event alxjve r»»fenvd to. 

It appears, however, that nt^ociations between 
the Europeans and natives were still continued; for 
it is recorded that, in 1455, Luigi Cadamosto found 
on his arrival there a trade established with the 
Portuguese; and was moreover informed that, three 
years before, three carvels belonging to the Infante 
had entered the river, the crews of which had 
cultivate<l friendship with the natives, and had abw 
established amicable relations with Budumcl, the 
sable icing, who informed Cadamosto that he had 
been made acquainted with the wishes and designs 
of the Portugueses Infante. 

I would here again remark that another proof 
that Cadamosto did not accompany those car\'el8 
which compowd the fleet of 1 446, may l>e deduced 
from the fact that no mention is made by him of 
the six car\'els of Lan^arotc and (iomtjs Pinw, which 
neither entered the Senegal nor had any intercourse 
with the inhabitants. The expeditions to which 
Cadamosto refers were trading expeditions, which 
went out in 1450, and which were so successful 
that from that year trade regularly increased, and 
ships continued to call at that part of the coast 
The error appears to arise from the fact, that 
Cadamosto, writing commercially, dates the dis- 
covery of the Senegal from the period when Portu- 
guese ships began to trade there. He also fell into 
the same error respecting Gape Verde, of the dis- 
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covery of which by the Portuguese he makes no 
mention, but speaks only of the communication 
with the iflkndfl^ which began one year before his 
arrival, and conseqaently four yean after the estab- 
lishment of the first friendly intercourse by the 
Portuguese with the negroes at the mouth of die 
Senegal, when Cape Verde was also discovered some 
months before the mouth of the Senegal liad been 
found. 

This, therefor^ is the only legitimate interpretap 
tion that can be attached to the historical part of 

chapters fourteen and twenty-four of the first voy- 
age of Cadamosto. 

Respecting trade, we would observe that it con- 
tinued to increase, even after the death of the 
Infante D. Henrique, which took place in 1460. 
In 1462 all the commerce, extending from the 
Senegal to the Mitombo, in Sierra Leone, was ex- 
clusively in the hands of the inhabitants of Santiago. 
This monopoly was legally conferred on them in 
1446, with certain conditions annexed; and also 
confirmed by letters patent, dated February 8th, 
1472. 

The Portuguese trade continued to flourish, and 
became very considerable, afiPording to the mercan- 
tile community large profits. When, in 1488, 
Bemohim, the Prince of Jaloff^s came to Portugal 
to beg assistance from King D. JoSo IL against a 
usurper of his throne, the King caused him to be 
baptized at Setubal, or St Ubes, with the name of 
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D. Joio, and received homage from him as a 

feudatory sovereign to the crown of Portugal. He 
was afterwardfi sent home with a convoy of twenty 
carvels, commanded by Pero Yaz da Cunh% who 
received instractioTis to restore to him the dominions 
of which he had been dispossessed by a usurper — 
to erect, without delay, a fortress at the entrance 
of the river— and also to bnild a church, the 
materials for whicli he carried with him from 
Portugal The expedition was also accompanied 
by missionaries for the propagation of the faith — 
an object always attended to by I. M. F. Majesties 
in all their ghjrious discoveries and conquests. The 
fortress alluded to was no doubt intended to secure 
to the Portuguese nation the wealth and commerce 
of those rich regions. But th'iB design was com- 
pletely frustrated by the cruel and impolitic con- 
duct of the captain, Pero Vaz, who, to the amaze-, 
ment of the whole expedition, and under the 
pretext that he suspected a conspiracy, made an 
attack on the black prince on board of his ship, 
and stabbed him with a poniard. Immediately 
after this unaccountable act he returned to Portu- 
gal, leaving the inhabitants in revolt against the 
I^rtuguese. The church and fortress which he had 
orders to erect were left unfinished ; but Jofto de 
Barros says '^that in his time part of the wall 
could still be seen." In consequence of this revolt, 
the inhabitants of Santiago sufiered much, by 
losing a lucrative trade to the river Senegal In 
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the sixteenth century, however, they carried on an 
imm^ trade with the porto of the kingdom of 
Budumel, more particularly with those on the creek 
of Besigiiiche, whither they conveyed large ship- 
ments of horses, and, in time of scarcity or famine, 
great quantities of maize, beans, &c., receiving in 
return hides, wax, gum, ivory, amber, - and gold. 
From thence the Portuguese extended their trade 
to the River Gambia, now an English colony ; St 
Domingo, Cadamansa, Geba, and Rio Grande^ 
which at tilt' present day constitute what is denomi- 
nated " Portuguese Gmnea,** and respecting which 
I would here observe that the first station (but not 
port) frequented by the Portuguese in the kingdom 
of Buduniel, was what is called "The Pahn of 
Budumel," situated on the north coast of Cape 
Verde, and surrounded by fords. The island of 
Palma, as it is called by Azurara— or Yof, 
Roussin desigmites it — is immediately oppo^te 
to it 

The next place to which the Portuguese resorted 

for purposes of trade was the creek of Besiguiche, 
situated to the east of Cape Manoel: it waa shel- 
tered by the island of Goree. The port was then 
called " Port Caspar," as stated by Coelho in 1669; 
but it is at present termed by the French "Darcar," 
although in the map prepared by Roussin the 
Portuguese name of Rio Fresco is still given to a 
branch of a river which there enters the sea, 
and from which ships procure their supplies of 
fresh water. 
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The other ports of the kingdom of Butlumel, where 
the PortUffUi'se were wont to trade, were Recife — 
the ridge of rocks near to the Vaho dos Mastoa — 
Portudalle, Sercno, Joalla, and Porto Pulnieirinho, 
or Little Palm-tree, which borders on tiie kingdom 
of Bon9alo. 

The Portuguese frequenting the various rivers 
before mentioned, mixing with the uihabitants, 
became familiar with their language and customs, 
and by degrees made their way into the interior. 
They gave their new acquaintances the name of 
Lan(;ado8, in allusion to their skill in tiirowing the 
spear — Lant^ar in Portuguese meaning to throw. 

lu the course of time t\m friendship was more 
closely cemented by intcmiarriagca, from which 
8])rang a race which ultiniati'Iy supplied all the 
different European nations with agent^s through 
whose intervention the lading and unlading of 
merchant ships was much facilitated ; unfortunately, 
however, as in the case of the Israelites in (^anaan, 
this intcrcotn"8e with the nativi's tendwl much to 
lower the standard of morality, aiul led the Portu- 
guese even to forget the God of their fathers, and 
to become in an awful degree assimilate<l to the 
heathens who surrounded them. The condition to 
which they had sunk is very graphically described 
by Father Gucrreiro. Their patriotism seemed to 
be extinct, their primary object being to accumulate 
wealth ; and this mercenary spirit was carried so 
far that they were ready to hire tliejoselves to 
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whomsoever would bid the highcHt for their 8er\'ice8. 
To such an extent did this degraded .spirit prevail, 
that when, in the middle of tlie sixteenth century, 
the pirates and corsairs of France — and afterwards 
thoAc of England — visited these shores, they found 
willing auxiliaries in the Lan9ado8. 

About this time, also, smuggling, the inevitable 
cons<fjupnc»' of uU attempts to restrain freedom of 
trade, Ix-canie rife; and on the usuqiation of PhiUp 
of Spain, had increasi-d to sucii an extent, that 
the inhabitants of Santiago by degrees abandoned 
the various ports of Scnegambia to the increased 
foreign trade ; and from henceforth directed thei 
speculations to the south of Cape St Maria, on tlu; 
Gambia. Almada, in his " Brief Treatise on the 
Rivers of Guinea," written in 1594, makes great 
complaints of the mispries consequent on the state 
of things alwve described; uiui C'oelho, in his 
" Description of the Coast of Guinea, from Cape 
Verde to Sierra I^-one," written in IGfii), when the 
French were in iMJSse&sion of one fortress on the 
Senegal, and the Flemish of two on the islet of 
Besiguiche (which had received the name of Gor6e 
in 1617), as also of a factory at Port Gaspar, or 
Darcar, states that at that early j>eriod they were 
accustomed to send ships of 100 tons burden to the 
ports of Recife, Portudalle, and Joalla, which 
received cargoes of hides obtained from the Portu- 
guese. Again, when speaking of the Gambia, he 
says : " This river is more navigable than all those 
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met with on the coast of Guinea. It wan from 
here that the English, Flemish, French, Curlandish, 
and Castillians continued to carry on the greatest 
traffic of all the |K>rts on the coast of Guinea. Those 
who afford them the greatest awistanco are Portu- 
guese descendants of the I-jinqados in Portudalle, 
Portendic, and the river Bittan, or ^'intan, which 
enters the Gambia three miles above Fort St. 
JamcA, where is a village called Herejes, or Jereja 
(Heretics), through which comes the extensive 
trade in gold, ivory, wax, hides, &c" 

Thus the Portuguese by degrws lost a great 
portion of their early disc-overies and conquest*, 
from Cape St Maria to Cape Verga. 

The French settlement of Goree was originally 
founded by the Dutch in 1617, who ceded it to the 
English in 1676 : it was, however, taken possession 
of by the French in 1677. The English again 
conquered it in 1809 ; but it was finally restored 
to the French in 1814. 

In 1828, the French, regardless of everj* treaty, 
and in %nolation of all national rights possessed by 
the Portuguese, took possession of the island of 
Mosquito* — by them called Ito — which forms the 
north point of the bar of the river Casamansa, and 
there formed a new settlement. Not satisfied with 
these acquisitions, they established a factory, in 
1836, called Selius, higher up the river. 

The above now compose the principal French 
settlements on the western coast. In addition 
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to these, bowever, they i)088e98 several settle- 
ments of minor importance. Such are Podor, 
Fort Charles, Dagaua, 135 miles from the mouth 
of the Senegal, and some other smaller establish • 
ments, which they visit once a-year. Galam, or 
Bagucl, di.stant about 4.5U miles from the mouth 
of the Senega], is the chief mart for slaves ; and 
notwithstanding thnt of late they have facilitatcil 
their intercourse with these clistant settlements by 
the use of steamers, they have generally to record 
the loss of four or five of their European crews 
every year. 

TTic population of the French settlements on 
the coast is calculated at 19,K(>0, of which 10,000 
are at St Louis, and 7,000 at Gorde. The in- 
habitants of French birth or extraction do not 
number more than 450, and they are under the 
government of a " ( 'a[)itaine de X'aiaseau," or 
Captain in the Navy. 

I would fain now give more information re- 
specting these interesting and important settle- 
ment<s but I must continue my voyage along 
the African coast to Portuguese Guinea. 

However, before ending this chapter, I will add 
that the chief articles of export from the French 
settlements are gum arabic, ground nuts, and 
hides ; ivory and gold-dust are also obtained from 
the interior. 
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, CHAPTER V. 

SoMpunfaia, or PortagueM Guinea — ^The Rivar GHunwiMt— Tbe 

Sacalatei — The Natirn of TamWrcm- Their FalaTru or Public 
AflHnthlieK — ^T1>e Felnpn mod Banhnna — Months of the St. Do- 
mingo — Character of the BiaSaoea — Tbe ALuMlingoes— Ferodty of 
tbo Bijiyox — Costume of the InhafaitanU of tiio varioiu lalaixb— 
IMr Religioiii Wonhip— Ttu) Iiitrrkir of Portoguaw Guinea — 
Portognaw Fottifled S«U)cni«ntc — Diatorr of the Diacorery and 
of tU« Torritorr— The Territory of Sam Sam— King- 
o( th* Fapei»— SgtUement of Farim— Aachen and itt Trade 
its on the Rio Grande— Inlands of Jatta — ^The Appear- 
aaoe, Produetiona, and Trade of those Islands — The Annual Expor- 
tation from Aachen and Zinguieho. 

The ttirritory which the governmentship of Scne- 
gambia, or Portuguese (luinea, rom[)rehend8 ex- 
tends from Cape Santa Marin at the Gambia, in lat. 
13» lO N., to Cape Verga, in lat. 10° N. 

The islands formed by the various branches 
of the river arc so numerous, that it would not 
be inappropriate to designate them, The Archi- 
pelago." 
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The time at which we arrivctl tliere is foiisiderf'd 
thp most unhealthy, l>eiiig the st?a.soii when rar- 
neiradas, or fevers, arc most prevalent ; and, what 
is not usual at this |>eriod, it ruined incessantly 
during my stay — in consequence of which I had not 
the best opportunity of visiting the neighbourhood 
and improving my knowlc<lgc of the place. Not- 
withstanding, I will endeavour to give a brief 
account of these rich, but sickly, regions. 

On entering the river Casuman9a, from the 
north, we find ourselves among the warlike and 
thieving tribe denominated Sacalates ; and on the 
border of the river to the left are the Jabundoa. 
On the opposite side are the Banhuns, of Zinguechor, 
a place where the Portuguese have a Presidio, or 
fortified settlement, Bichangor and Guinquim ; to 
the east of which agaui lies the extensive kingdom 
of Casamnn9a, which gives its name to the river. 
To the south of the Banhuns are situated the 
Felupts, who o<Tupy the hind extemling to the 
mouth of the St Domingos river. To the west of 
the Banhuns and Felupes, on the coast, and near to 
Cape Roxo, reside the Arrintas, the ferocious natives 
of Jambarem, who have no fishing-boats, or other 
means of subsistence ; but who live by predatory 
incursions, and who regard neither life nor pro< 
perty, and are especially hostile to the English, to 
whom, when shipwrecked on their coast, they show 
no mercy. 

The origin of this vindictive spirit may be traced 
VOL. L o 
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to a circumstance of which a tradition that prevaila 
amongst tiicm still preserves tlic nu>nior}\ In the 
aeventeenth centur}', it is 8t4itcd that the Arrintca 
were in a jxjsition similar to that of their neigh- 
bours — naindy, fisiicnncn and pilots of the coast ; 
and also that they posscsscil numerous canoes. An 
English shiver, however, having arrived at Cape 
Roxo, tlie captain is reported to have enticed the 
natives on board by presents of brandy, &c. ; and 
when he had succeeded in securing a large number, 
he suddenly oause«i them to be thrown into the 
hold, and, immediately setting sail, was never more 
seen or heard of. Tliis, they say, caused them at 
once to break up their canoes ; and, vo>ving they 
would never again venture ujwn the sea, they ex- 
pressed their determination to satisfy their ven- 
geance by killing evc^ry Englishman who, by any 
mischana*., might fall into their power. 

Tliifl tradition in some measure accounts for their 
cruel treatment (in 1 830) of the shipwrecked crew 
of an English barcpie; and also for the tragical 
end, in 1833, of the commander, officers, and crew 
of an English sloop which had lande<l on their 
coast to take some observations. 

With regard to the Portuguese, they seldom kill 
any of that nation, but merely keep them in dose 
captivity, until restored to liberty by the pajTnent 
of a large ransom. Such was the case with the 
BLnhop of Cape Verde, Doni Fr. Joflo dc Faro, and 
suite, when shipwTecked at Cape Roxo, in his 
visitation of Guinea. 
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The people of Jumbarem aiv proverbially the 
ino8t fenxMoiis of all the fiurroundiiig tribes, hold- 
ing no intercourse with the Portuguese. It u quite 
different with the neighbouring tribes, tJic Felupes, 
Banhunit, and Casaanga^ who speak almost the 
Hauie language, and who <;onie almost every day to 
trade with the Portuguese, both at Cachen and 
Zinquechor ; the Portuguese aho entering their 
countries with the greatest confidence, for the pur- 
jKDse of trausjicting commercial affairs. 

These blacks — and they are the blackest of 
blacks — are a very brave and warlike people. Tliey 
are in general symmetrical, robust, and agile. The 
y)aR"ntf, indeed, destroy all children who are born 
deformed, under the impression that, if permitted 
to live, they would uetiessnrily Ijccome sorcerers. 
Tl>eir countenances are usually uitereHting; their 
build in »ome degree rcjsenibles that of Eui'opeans ; 
and they have not tiie tiat noses au<l thick hps of 
tlie aboriginal negroes south of the equator. They 
appear to be affable, lively, sincere, and friendly 
towards the white {>eople, to whom they manifest 
the most liberal hospitality when visiting their 
dwellings, at the same time shewing them the 
greatest respect; but if you would secure their 
confidence, you must prove to them by your 
demeanour that you are truly sincere, as they are 
naturally suspicious, and, when once offended, are 
not easily reconciled. They appear to have a great 
talent for imitating the usages of other nations, 
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espedallj of the wbitea. They are very free in 
asking for anything which strikes their fancy, and 
yet can take a refusal with a very good grace, and 
are easily satisfied. They are industrious in the 
cultivation of ihdr rice plantations, and assist each 
other when required. 

They marry very early. The only article of dress 
worn hy the unmarried men is an apron, which is 
usually ornamented with yellow buttons, or strings 
of heads, with pieces of coral, amber, or copper ; 
they also decorate their arms and leg? with manUkt 
— ^that is, bracelets or rings of copper, cut and pre- 
pared by their native smiths — for by this name 
they designate the artisans who manufacture such 
articles. In ornamenting the head, considerable 
care and ingenuity are shown even by the poorest 
of them, the hair being cut into a variety of 
figures, firom which are suspended as many bits 
of brass as they can obtain. The more wealthy 
suffer their hair to grow, and, plaiting it with sail- 
thread and strings of cowries, form a tiara, in 
shape resembling a small cask. Some of the 
wealthier and more dviHzed, however, are be- 
ginning to wear the Mandingo check drawers. 

The married men cut their hair in different 
figures, and cover it with a red cap. Their usual 
dress is a blue doth Mandingo, which they wrap 
round the waist, letting it fall down to the knees. 
Another piece of doth of the same texture, but 
white, is folded across their shoulders and breasts. 
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A string of beads around the neck, a thin inanille 
on each arm, and a copper ring on the finger, com- 
pose the ornamental part of their costume. 

Those who l>ccoine rich by traffic with the 
white people dress very gaily on festival da3rs. 
On these occa-sions they wear the ronco, a long 
dress of printed calico, or of zuarte, a Portuguese- 
Indian blue cotton cloth, ornamented with scarlet 
flannel, and hats bound with scarlet 

The females, up to the age of seven or eight 
years, are suffenxl to remain in a state of complete 
nudity, their only adonwnents being strings of 
beads. After this age they wear an apron, which 
they retain until they are married, when they 
wrap the body, fr^ni the vraist downward, in fine 
cloth, brought from Cape Verde. Tliis garment, 
denoting a state of matrimony, is worn by the 
inhabitants all along the coast. It is bound with fine 
flannel or scarlet cloth, which is sometimes so divided 
as to form a fringe, and is ornamented with cowries 
&stcned in the form of stars. When the young 
women become mothers, they cover the bosom with 
a plain black cloth. The wealth of the husband is 
usually calculated by the quantity of beads which 
adorn the bosom of his wife, and by the number of 
manilles which she wears on her arms. The latter 
are sometimes so numerous that they prove cum> 
bersome and paiuful, especially when preparing the 
rice, which is the principal occupation of the 
females. It is also usual to pierce the cartilage of 
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the ear in different places, all round, into which 
they put beads studded with small pins. 

When male or feinale are about to be married, 
they call in the smith, who, with a sharp instra- 
ment, as thej have no files, prepares and sharpens 
their teeth. 

Polygamy is practised amongst them, and they 

change their wives as frequently as they please. 
Their first wife must be a bajud, or maiden.. After 
the young man has fixed his choice on a gurl^ he 
asks her iather^s consent. If this is obtained,- he 
sends to his intended a copjicr ring, and then 
despatch^ a formal message to the father's rela- 
tions and firiends^ informing them that he is going 
to build a house. They all assemble together, and 
render him every assistance, the father of the 
maiden supplying materials and paying all ex* 
penses. When the house is finished, and ready to 
be occupied, tlie young in;iii — if his mean* admit of 
it — sends a present of minced pork to his father-in- 
law elects who immediately calk together the 
fiiends and idationa When assembled, he informs 
them of the marriage of his daughter, and divides 
with them the present just received. 

On ihe auspicious morning, the bridegroom 
makes an oflPering to each of the XineSj as the 
place of their divinities is called, of the locality, of 
a bottle of palm wine for Hbationa ; and having 
spent the day in festivity widi the idationa, wiih 
the never-failing accompaniment of the noisy 
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baiiqw, the bridegroom, accompnnie<l by the bride 
and her friends, all proceed, by night, to the magic 
den of the Jambaco/., the priest or sorcerer, to 
whom they offer a fowl, in the hope that it may 
propitiate him so far that he will deign to receive 
and bless a thin iron manillc, which !» to be worn 
on the pulse of the right hand. After the reception 
of these manillea, the marriage ceremony is com- 
plete, and the husband takes bi» wife to his new 
home, lie is, however, at liberty to repudiate her 
next day, if he chooses ; and also to take another, 
who has been in like mutiner divorced. 

The bride receives a present of a fine black 
ornamented cloth, adorned with beads ; and, from 
her father, manilles, which arc of such a quality as 
his means enable him to bestow. In case of his 
daughter becoming enceinte, he makes her a present 
of a black doth to cover her bosom. 

The young husband receives from his father his 
portion of property in land and cattle. 

A funeral, or, as they term it, " a lamenting," is 
ao oocauon of great solraxmity amongst these 
people. As soon as deatli ensues, a shot is fired 
from a musket, opposite the door of the deceased, 
to announce the melancholy fact 

They then proceed to erect opposite the door 
a species of platform, formed of sticks crossed and 
fa»5tened together. On this they place the corpse, 
shrouded in its best clothes, generally wliat they 
term their needle cloth*, procured from Cape Verde, 
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and which, in most instances, are purchased during 
the lifetime of the deceased, and laid by for this 
very purpose. 

If the deceased was a young man in the prime of 
life, the people of the village daub themselves with 
slime, and the musket-shots are repeated frequently 
during the night. If a woman, or an old man, 
none but the nearest relatives mourn for the dead. 
Twenty-four hours after the death of the indivi- 
dual the grave is prepared at the place where 
deceased, while living, had expressed a desire to 
be interred, and even in his late dwelling, if he had 
BO ordered it ; but not in any cultivated grounds, 
as this is opposed to their universally-received tra- 
ditions. 

These graves are dug in a very peculiar man- 
ner, well calculated to secure the health of the 
public : first, there is a round hole sunk, similar to 
a well, about ten feet deep, and about fifteen in 
diameter. At one side a small chamber, or niche, 
is opened, and in this the corpse, having been 
carried to the burial-place on a bier, and lowered 
down into the grave, is placed in an upright posi- 
tion. The niche is then closed with boards, the 
grave is filled up, and the ground well beaten 
down. The company who attend the funeral 
afterwards retire to the late residence of the 
deceased, where a feast is prepared ; a bullock is 
slaughtered in honour of the occasion, and a large 
supply of palm wine is dispensed. The funeral 
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obseqmes generally end by a wrestling match 
among the young men. 

I would here remark that, when the body is 
being conveyed to the grave, one of the relations 
meets it on the way, and inquires, in a load voice, 
"if any person has practised any sorceries on the 
deceased, or by any means caused liiiu any evil?** 
They say that if the bier inclines backwards when 
the question is proposed, the answer is in the neff^ 
five ; but if forward, it is in the affinnatiye. 

Among the Banhuns and Cassangas it is usually 
the Jambacoz who thus interrogates the persons 
composing the funeral procession. 

The property of the deceased passes to the male 
heirs ; but the nephews and sons of a sister are 
always ezduded. 

The usual sign of mourning is the tying of sail- 
thread round the arms, legs, and necks, instead of 
maniUes or beads ; and during a certain number of 
days the women continue to make lamentation at 
the late residence of the deceased. 

In each village there resides a governor, or one 
who may be more appropriately tenned a judge^ 
who, in concert with the elders of the village, dis- 
charges all business, whether civil, political, or crimi- 
nal. The great palavras, or public assemblies, are 
convened under the shade of a large tree; the 
pleadings, pro and con, are delivered with great 
^edom of speech. The sentences are verbal, and 
the prooeecUngs summaiy. 
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The only advantage accruiiiff to the king, go- 
vernor, or chief captain, iH the free occupation of a 
smaW field, and the presents given by foreigners 
who come to trade. No traffic i.s jx-rmitted in the 
market until his majesty personally comes to open 
it, and to adjust the standard of prices. 

For the due execution of all sentences pronounced 
by the popular assembly there is a certain botly of 
men, denominated the "king's soldiers." Their func- 
tions are hereditary", dt'sceiiding from uncles to 
nephews ; the only pay or emolument they derive 
is their jiortion of the confiscated property helong- 
ing to the culprits. The-se soldiers cultivate the 
royal field, whilst the king and his sons cultivate 
tlieir own garden, lliere are two officers, whose 
duty it is to summon the diftercnt members of the 
national assembly. 

In the king's house, or in that of one of the 
Jambaoozes, is kept tlie "bolafao," a tympan, or 
drum, made of hollow wood, with an opening at 
one side two inches broad, and ten or twelve inches 
long. Upon this they strike with two drumsticks ; 
tlie different sounds emitted conveying certain 
signals, the import of which is known to all the 
neighbours. During the night intelligence is thus 
communicated from village to village ; and, in con- 
sequence of their contiguity to each other, infonnar 
tion is very rapidly conveyed. i, ; 

Tlie king is kept in ignorance both of the time 
and the cause of the wars upon which they enter. 
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It is for this reason that their wur-councila ore 
always hold in secret, and presided over by the 
person who has been selected to act as their gene- 
ral or commander, whom they designate " the 
brave." All the young men arc considered as 
■warrion* 

The Felui^es give no countenance to slavery ; they 
carry on no traffic in human &v»h. Not so their 
neighbours, whose principal tnidc lies in selling 
their fellows — a circumstance which, no doubt, 
accounts for the very palpable difference to be 
observed in the morality of the two tribes. 

Amongst the Felupes murder and sorcery are 
punished l)y the forfeiture of their property, tlie 
demolition of their houses, and j')eq>etual tianish- 
ment from the home of their fathers. For personal 
injury, and for adultery, the punishment awarde<l 
is compensation by fine On the other hand, the 
Cassangos, the Banhuns, and all the otlier neigh- 
bouring tribes and nations, punish all crimes by 
perj)etual banishment. In such cases they consider 
it more advantageous to dispose of their convicts 
by selling them to strangers than to bear the 
burthen of their support Thus * they reap a rich 
harvest themselves, and, at the same time, encou- 
rage that detestable traffic, the slave-trade. To 
such an extent, indeed, does their cupidity lead 
them, that tht-y outrage all the laws of justice and 
htunanity. When any person comes under the 
lash of their sanguinary laws, ho is not only ex- 
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posed to punishment himself, but his whole family 
is inTolred in ruin along with him. In order to 
increase their exchequer, the infamous Jamhacozes 
plot with their chief captains, or kings, to devise 
capital offences. Among these is reckoned sorcery 
—a charge which it Ib very easy to make against 
anyone, as the mere accident of falling from a j ^alin- 
tree is considered to be an infallible proof ot guilt. 
Again, when thdr chiefe wish to lid themselves 
(instanter) of any person, they compel him to swear 
by the red water, which he must also drink; 
and, being strongly drugged, it of course causes 
instant death. This is conndered a positive proof 
of guilt ; and, in obedience to the law, the whole of 
the accused's family are sold into captivity. 

It b to be hoped that the growing interest 
which is taken by civilized Europe in general, and 
by Portugal and England in particular, in the 
amelioration of the benighted and degraded 
aborigines of Western Africa, will in some degree 
lessen the inhuman cruelties practised by the 
strong upon the weak ; and with this hope, we bid 
God speed to all whose philanthropy induces them 
to unite for such h Godlike purpose. 

The people of these regions are in general sunk 
in the most degrading ignorance of Nature and of 
Nature's God. As a proof of this, thdr New 
Year's Day is a day of general festivity, but it b 
altered according to the good pleasure of their gran- 
* dees, provided it is always celebrated at the tune of 
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new moon durinj; the month of November. Their 
ureek consists of six days, five of which are 
devoted to labour, and the sixth (which is called 
Jiei^ holiday) to drinking, dancing to the sound of 
the batuque, WTesUing, and sleeping. 

On the right bank, and near the entrance of 
the river St Domingo (called by some Farim) 
the tribes of the Felupes reside ; and, a little 
higher up, is the territory inhabited by the Ban- 
huns. Here commences the village of St Domin- 
go, which terminates in the Sarah, next to which 
is the eonntrj' of Cas.sangna. 

On the left bank of the river is situated the 
Portuguese fortified town of Cachcn, which is in- 
habited by the Pajieis or Buramos, an insolent, 
rapa(*ious, and treacherous race ; persons coming 
into contact with them must be constantly on their 
guard against a surprise, as they are so wUy that, 
if particular watchfulness is not exerrisetl, they 
will, on the most trifling pretext, seize and plunder 
the unwary. They clothe themselves in the same 
manner as the people of the north, a tanned 
skin, purchased from the Mandingocs, being worn 
fastened round the waist. They assume a grave 
aspect, and are always armed with muskets, which 
they are ever ready to use on the smallest provoca- 
tion ; on some occasions they march gravely into 
Cachen for plunder, and, when opposed, fire on the 
inhabitants in the streets, generally killing some. 
They then take to flight, and find refuge in the 
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surrounding forests of Chiuo, Gasanda, Matta de 
Putanuu To the south of this matta or forest^ on 
the searboard, is a small beach surrounded with 

rocks, where the river Tatta entei*s the sea, and 
where are located the Jb'elupes do Botte, a ferocious 
race, who exist by predatory incursions on their 
neighbours, the Cachens^ whose boats they attack 
while parsing near their coast. 

Their dr^ is something similar to that of the 
Papeis, • but they let their hair grow very long, 
and plait or coil tliread round it, and, allowing it 
to fall in a fringe over the face, a most hideous 
and revolting appearance is thus imparted to 
them. 

The Rio flatta, as well as the Rio das Anchoras 
and the £mpernal, are all mouths of the river St. 
Domingo ; the Jatta is to the south of the idand 
of Jatta, from which it takes its name. The 
islands of Bussis and Bissao are inhabited by the 
Papeis ; and to the north by the Balantas and Ban- 
hames, who differ little from the Papeis, unless it 
be that the latter are more notorious thieves than 
even the former. On the whole, these tribes are 
considered very degraded and savage, and they 
are of a more warlike disposition than those to the 
north of the St. Domingo. Even amongst each 
other they engage in frequent wars; and notwith- 
standing thdr great ttmilarity to the Bijagoz, they 
often unite their forces against thcni. 

The chiefs or kings amongst the Papeis receive 
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tribute of cattle, and also fees at marriages and 
deaths ; consefjueiitly they are more wealthy than 
tlu-ir ueighbours. 

Southwards of the Balaiitas arr the Hiaffarcft, 
who occupy a large territory betweeu the two 
mouths of the Rio Grande, denominated Rio de 
Geba, near Bissao, and Kio de (iuinala, whieh 
enters the soa nearly opj>ositc to Rolama. 

l*he Biiiffares, although in many rc8{)cctd similar 
to the other natives of the coast, are more civilized, 
in consequence of their intercourse with the Man- 
dingoes, whose country touches theirs on the 
east, and whom they imitate in many particulars, 
especially in their costume. 

The country of the Mandingoes extends more 
than 600 miles into the interior, on the left bank 
of the Gambia. Next to them come the 
Jalofes and Barbaciru-s. The territory of the 
latter extends to the river Guinala, and beyond 
them are the Biaflares and the Nidlus. The 
country inhabit<Kl by these tribes extends about 
180 miles from the coast. Beyond them, and 
nigh to the Fulos, are some more tribes of the 
Mandingoes, who have preferred settling there 
to the nomadic life of the other tribes of tiic'u" 
nation. 

The Mandingoes are generally corpulent, and 
not so bUvck as the pe<>ple living on the sea-board, 
though they have not the same mulatto appearance 
as the Fulos. They are well formed and very 
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active, and have a lively expression and happy 
countenance. They are affable and hospitable. 
As traders they are said to be true and faithful in 
their dealings ; and, on the wliole, they are con- 
sidered the most civilized, industrious, and clever 
of all the tribes in this part of Africa. Most of 
them speak the Arabic language. They carry on 
a considerable trade with the interior, from the 
coast to Tinibuctoo, a journey which takes a 
period of six months to accomplish. 

The ground around their habitations is well 
cultivated. Their dress is like that of the Jalofes ; 
they wear a kind of <?own or siiirt of black and 
white cotton, of home manufacture, with very 
broad sleevi^s, and reaching to near the knee, 
where it is open. Under this they wear a pair 
of close-fitting drawers. The legs are left quite 
naked from the knee ; and the feet are shod with 
sandals made of untanncd hide. Their hair is 
braided, and on the head is phiced a small cap, 
forming a kind of diadem. They are good horse- 
men. Their horses are of the Harbary Ijreed, of 
which the Fulos have large troops. They are also 
very expert in war, and said to be capable of mudi 
endurance under privation and suffering. The 
arms they use are the sword, the knife, tlie zaguay, 
poisoned arrows, and also the musket — some of 
them being considered good shot^. They carry 
shields made of elephants' ears, which are said to 
be impervious to musket balls. When about en- 
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gaging the enemy, those who carry shields form in 
front, and on the two flanks, to cover and pro- 
tect the archers and those who cany muskets^ who 
take their place in the centre. 

Tliis annament is something similar to that of 
the surrounding trihes. 

The Mandingo houses are built of mud, and fur* 
nished with doors and windows in the Portuguese 
style. Those which are not of mud are woven in- 
side and outside, and daubed wiih tar; the roofr 
are made in the same manner, but in the rainy 
season they are covered with ^traw. These huts 
are generally round. 

In addition to rice, the principal sustenance of 
those dwelling on the seaboard, the Mandingoes 
prepare a small description of Indian com, called 
milhinho, or panicle, and massaroca, or maize; 
also beans, peas, etc., of which they have great 
abundance. They are very r^ular with regard to 
their various meals. 

The region denominated Mandingas is divided 
into fonr separate governments, or kingdoms, the 
rulers of which are called "Farim. " These four 
chiefs are, Farim Cabo, who resides near the 
Crambia ; Farim4>Ta90, who resides at Bafeta, neu* 
to the Portuguese Praesidium, and village of 
Farim (called, by the natives^ Tubabo-daga), and 
who governs all the countiy extending from his 
own ^ iUage, Bati ta, to the Portugriese settlement 
of Geba ; the Farim-CocuUm, who resides near to 
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the countiy of the Nallns ; and Farim Landima^ 

whose residence is near the source of the Rio 
Grande. 

All the above pay homage to the great chief^* or 
emperor, called MaBdimansii^ a royal personage, 
whom the Portuguese, 1 think, have never yet had 
the honour of seeing, and at the mention of whose 
name the Mandingoes most respectfully doff thdr 
caps. 

AU the Mandingoes are Mahomedans ; and their 
Biurins^ or Caciques, are persons of information^ 
and very zealous, jas missionaries, in propagating 
tlieir opinions, and distributing such portions of the 
Koran as they consider likely to effect their object 
They are much revered for their learning and 
zeal, together with tlie austerity of their lives. 
Their dress is long, with capes and ferragoulos, a 
sort of cloak. They wear lai^ hats^ which they 
purchase fi^m Europeans. Their superior is called 
the Ale-miime. 

We next proceed to speak of the Bijagoz, to the 
«outh of the Bio Grande — a people very black, very 
ferocious, and much addicted to piracy. The men 
of this tribe usually occupy themselves in manu* 
facturing canoes, by aid of which they make war, 
seizing and destroying all they meet with on the 
high seas. On such occasions they recognize no 
difference between Mend or foe. 

The Burames^ the Baiantas, the Banhames, the 
Biaffares^ mi the NaUus, have continually occasion 
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to complain of the depredations of the Bijagoz, who 
appear to be the enemies of ally the friends of 
none." 

Notwithstanding their apparent recklessness, 
however, they have some respect for the Portu- 
guese ; but even in this case it is self-interest which 
predoniiiiiitesj for they feel i\ni urgent necessity of 
keeping up some trade with the latter. In conse- 
quence of this they frequently visit the forts, and 
receive in a friendly manner the few Portuguese 
who come to trade with them ; but this is the ex- 
tent of their toleration, for if a vessel is unfor- 
tunately wrecked on any of their islands, they 

consider it Jis fair gain ; and, having (iiviJcd the 
prize, they retain the unfortunate individuals whom 
they may have taken with it in captivity, until 
ransomed by their friends : the amount demanded 
is, however, in general veiy moderate. 

There is a great difference between the costume 
of these islanders and that of the inhabitants of the 
mainland. The majority of them live at sea, and 
they are in general good seamen — so much so that, 
when one of ihdr canoes capsizes, they immediately 
swim around it like aquatic animals, and having 
righted it, they get in again, and ])addle along 
with their shovel-shaped oars, wiiich they call 
pangayos. When on shore, their principal occupa- 
tion is drinking palm wine, while the women are 
engaged in preparing habitations, in planting, 
iishing, and other occupations, which, in civilized 
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coontriea, are performed by men. The women are 
naked from the waist upwards ; and they wear a 

kind of petticoat of palm-leaves, which reaches to 
the kueeti. 

The men wear a description of trousers manu- 
factured from the same material, but so made as to 

prove a greater liiudrance in walking than of any 
real benefit as a covering. 

Their usual weapons are the zaguay, made of a 
round piece of iron ; and very short, small swords, 
well set; and muskets, the stocks of which are 
ornamented with small brass nail% which they 
obtain from the Portuguese in exchange for tortoise- 
shell. Their arrows are made of the bones of the 
£sh called bagre; and the pointy which is very 
sharp, is poisoned. 

They worship an imaginary deity, called Balola, 
whose priests, it is commonly believed by the 
people, hold intercourse with the deviL The 
superstitious rites and sorceries practised arenmilar 
to those of the Jambacozes and other neighlbouring 
tribes. 

They, however, hold one opinion which is pecu- 
liar to themselves, namely, that if they die volun- 
tarily at a distance from home, their spirit flies to 
their nadve places where it continues in the enjoy- 
ment of life. For this reason, many of them, 
when they arrive at a certain age, in captivity, do 
not hesitate to deprive themselves of life by iiolding 
in their breath, and thereby causing suffocation. 
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Each of the group of inhahited islands — twelve 
in numbor — is governed by a chief, whose autho- 
rity, however, is very limited, with the exception 
of that of the chiefs of Cantrabac and Oraugo. 

The inhabited islnnda are — Fennosa Caroxa, 
Caravella or Camonii, Huno, Mantcra or the 
Slaves' Island, Uracao, Point Island or Caz<'gnt, 
Red Island or Canhabuc, Ago Gmnde, Orango, 
Bolama, and (JallinhiLs ; the two latter belong to 
the Portuguesti possessions. The so-called Desert 
Island:*, some of which are partially inhabited, 
are — Areas, Meio or Middle, Jofto Vieira, Caval- 
lo8, Poilao, and jUcatraz ; as also the islets of 
Papagaios or Parrots, to the north ; and Porcos 
or Pigs, to the soutli-<'ast, Tho«*' that art; inhabited 
are dependent on the larger islatids for supplies. 

The islands are considered mu<>h more healthy 
than the mainland. Along the couAt they are in 
general very fertile and well wooded, anil in some 
there are springs of water flowing down from 
among the ro<-ks. 

With regard to the Nallus, I shall merely remark 
that their territory forma tlu; boundary of the Portu- 
guese dominions in that direction. Portugal has not 
latterly kept up any fortifications at Rio de Nuno, 
thougli the construction of a fort at the entrance 
of this river would afford protection and accommo- 
dation, both of which are much needed. There 
should also be one at Guinala, where, in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese 
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had an establishment ; and another higher up 
towards Biguba, where stood the fort of Sebastian 
Fernando, built to check the incursions of the 
Casamanca. In 1831 an iattempt wag made at 
usurpation at the raouth of the St. Douiingo, 
which no doubt would have proved successful, had 
it not been for the establishment of the Bolor 
Preesidium, erected under the direction of that 
clever naval officer, Lopes de Lima, from whose 
statistics I have taken the liberty of making ex- 
tracts respectmg the above particulars. 

I ha\'e ah'4 ady spoken of the religion of the 
Jambacozes and Xinas, and of the other native 
tribes; and I may add that, generally speaking, 
the inhabitants of Guinea are wild and intractable, 
and much attached to Fetichism, with the exception 
of the Felupes, who are more manageable, and not so 
much opposed to Christianity. My opinion is, that 
if, in a Christian spirit^ active measures were taken 
for bringing them over to the true faith, a rich 
harvest of converts would be brought into the 
Church. With the Mandingoes this would be more 
difficult, as the great majority of them profess 
Mahomedanism, in which they are all instructed by 
their Bixurins, or Caciques, and with which there 
is mingled a hirge portion of heathen ciii?tonis and 
sorceries. They are most punctilious in their 
observance of the various fasts and stated prayers, as 
enjoined by the Koran, of which they have short 
sentences sewed up in small bags, and suspended 
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aruund their necks ; these they call gris-gris. 
They also wear about their wrists large beads. 

Thes<' people justly consider themselves more 
civilized than any of their surrounding neighbours, 
consequently they arc more confirmed in their false 
opinions. 

Tliert' hnve bct'ii sevond conversions to Chris- 
tianity from amongst the Casiuigas, Papeis, Hnn- 
huus, Balantaa, Biaffaros, and Bajagoz, who now 
compose the coloured Christians, or Gnimetes, of 
the Portuguese settlements ; but wlio, notwith- 
standing their profcsision, arc merely nominal Chris- 
tians, as they in general blend most of their heathen 
customs and practices with Christianit}-. They 
aeem, in common with many more enlightened 
nations, to consider that the faith they have em- 
braced requires no more tlian a ri-gidar attendance 
at church. 

The reliffion of most of the nations inhabiting 
the sealxuinl, altliougli differing on minor points, 
is, after all, merely Theism, mixed with the ab- 
surdities of Fetiehism. They acknowle<ige but one 
God, and have no idols, or idol-temples ; but they 
lielieve in an evil spirit, whom they are anxious to 
propitiate, in order to avert the evil which he may 
be disposed to inflict on them. 

For this {)urpase they have their xinas, or sacred 
places, in the adjoining fon«t8 near to certain trees, 
in the centre of the villages, or on the beach, and 
sometimes in the royal palace. In the xina a stick 
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is stuck into the gi ound, on the top of which is 
placed a sea i^hell, into which the king, or a Gnuadee 
deputed by him, pours a libation of palm wine ; at 
the same time a goat Is offered up, and several 
ceremonies peculiar to the dilFerent nations, or 
tribes, are used--all intended to deprecate impend* 
iiig evlL 

They have a crude notion of the immortality of 
the soul. When attacked by sickness, they consider 
that the Hiian, or evil spirit, has caused it. Under 
these curcumstances they have recourse to the Jam- 
bacoz, or sorcerer, who is considered to have great 
influence with, and control over, the demon. These 
sorcerers pretend, like the witch* of £ndor, to be 
able to conjure up the souls of the departed, and to 
hold conversation with them, or with some spirits 
that appear as their representatives. They pretend, 
also, to have a familiar, with whom ihey converse^ 
and who, they assert, inlmbits a very dark room, 
and is invisible to all save themselves. This evil 
spirit ihey propitiate by gif^ to bring again into 
their presence, or into communication with them, 
the soul of any individual whom they name, 
and whom they desire to see. On these occasions 
they perform some of the most ridiculous and 
absurd ceremonies, accompanied by the most 
amusing and ludicrous juggler}^ The general 
response of the orade is, that it was the wish of the 
defunct to die. The Jambaooz attends the remains 
of the deceased to the grave. He abo celebrates 
mariiages. 
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Tlic people inhabiting the interior of Portuguese 
Guinea are dix^ded into three distinct classes : first, 
the merchants, of whom there arc the white, 
the mulatto, and the black. They assume various 
costumes — Portuguese, English, French, or any 
other, according to their fancy ; but the Euro- 
p'lin style generully predominates, as they consider 
it most convenient, and it appeal's must consonant 
with their tJtstea and general interests;, aa opposed 
to tlie degraded customs of their barbarous neigh- 
bours. 

The native or coloured merchants generally 
conduct their trade with the interior by means 
of female agents, whom they select partly on 
account of their knowledge of the customs of the 
natives and their oequuintaiice with the people. 
They arc very clever in managing the stores ; and, 
having friends and relations in the countr}', are 
verj-^ successful in their speculations. They are 
considere*! a.-* the wives of thosi- tnidej-s, and are 
said to W very faithful to the interests of their 
husbands in every particular. Indeed, by tlieir 
means son.e of their lords are said to become 
immensely rich. 

The second class are the soldiers, who are 
sent either from the Cape Verde Islands or 
from Portugal 

The third class are those already mentioned, 
namely, the Grumetes or native Christians, most of 
whom are very licentious in their conduct, and 
addicted to hubitu of intoxication. 
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WhefD a marriage ceremony is performed, it is 
necessary, on leaving the elnirch, to have an armed 
escort to protect the bride ; for withoat such pro- 
tection she might be exposed to a barbarous cus- 
tom which prevails amongst the native tribes — ^that, 
namely, according to which a number of persons 
endeavour to seize the bride, and detain her as a 
captive, until ransomed by the gift of a certain 
quantity of brandy. 

Some of the customs which they practise on 
women after their confinement are also most bar- 
barous and inhuman. The mother is sepaiated 
from her husband for a period of three years, that 
she may give undivided attention to her offspring ; 
and, in the meantime, the husband supplies himself 
witii another partner. A man departing from the 
above rule subjects himself to ejectment from his 
own house by the female relatives of his wife, as 
she is considered under their special authority 
during the term above mentioned. The partner 
whom the husband selects is generally chosen from 
amongst his numerous slaves. This custom pre- 
vails in Guinea as well as in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and tends much to increase the wealth of 
tiie slave-owners. 

The season of our arrival on the Western Coast 
is one which often proves fatal to Europeans. The 
fevers called cameiradas, which annually visit this 
coast, were tiien prevalent; the season was also 
very rainy, and was therefore unfavourable for 
visiting the various localities worthy of note. 
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In reference to the fortified settlements belong- 
ing to Portugal, although the Crown claims all the 
territory extending from 13* lO N. lat at the 
Houth of Cape Santa Maria of Gambia, to 10° 20" 
N. lat. terminating at Cape Verga, it never 
actually (xwupied the whole extent ; and since the 
middle of the sixteenth centiirj' the merchants of 
the island of Santiago have roncentrntcd their 
commercial factoncs l>etwet'n the Rio ( 'a.saniun8a, 
the mouth of which lies in 12° 33' N. lat. and the 
Rio Grande of Guinulu or Biguba, which enters 
the sea at 11° 2S' N. lat . . ' .. ;»* 

The first e.stublishment formed was Cachen, 
situated on the banks of the river St. Domingo, or 
Farim, wliich enters the sea at 12° 09* N. lat., and 
6' 57' W. long, of LislK)n. Cachen is fifteen miles 
ilifltant from tlie nioutli of the river. 

At first tlu-y ha<l but one fn< tory, which was es- 
tablished in a villa;2;e of tlie Hiii-anio.s or Papeis 
of Cacaiuia, the situation of which was farther in- 
land. Here the Portugut^ i-esided, along with 
the negrocjH, under the authority of a Feitor do Rio, 
or foctor of the river — a p<;r8on of great influence, 
and highly respected by the negroes. 

Manoel Loi>ca Cardoso, one of these Feitors, ob- 
tained in 1588 from King Chapala leave to build a 
fort, under pretext tliat it was neces.«aiy to protect 
the Portuguese from enemies' ships visiting the 
coast. Hence originated the well-known Casa 
Forte, which was built at the expense of the 
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settlers, independent of any aid from His Majesty, 
and fortified with artillery procured for the pur- 
pose. After ihe fort was completed, and placed 
in an efficient condition, houses were erected under 
its protection. Hither the Portuguese removed 
from their former resadeacey the village in which 
they had lived along with the negroes ; who, seeing 
how they had been deceived, united together in 
the year 1590 for the purpose of destroying the 
fort and exterminating the Portuguese. In conse* 
quence of want of vigilance, the latter might have 
heen surprised, had it not been for two intelligent 
hlack women, who^ under cover of the night, 
visited thdr lovers at the fort, and informed ihem 
of the extensive conspiracy formed against them. 
Preparations were therefore immediately made 
for defence; and so effective were the hasty ar- 
rangements, that the Portuguese not only sus* 
tained the close siege oi many thousands of bar- 
barians for three days in succesnon, but also de- 
stroyed great numbers of the enemy without any 
loss on their side. At length the assailants sued 
for peace, and relinquished their project Trading 
now commenced again, and many of the natives 
becoming Christians, united themselves to the 
settlement, which henceforth increased in pros- 
perity. 

The Portuguese then established another factory 

on the opposite bank of the river. This was first 
commenced at the village of Buguendo of the 
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Banhuns, near to the Esteiro, or iinn of the rivor 
St. Domingo, which it enters nine miles from iw 
mouth, and six miles beyond Cachen on the ojv 
posite side. It continued to flourish for some 
time ; the soil being very fruitful, and, together 
with abundance of cereals, being favou ruble also to 
the production of large (juantities of oranges. Tlio 
natives, however, were continuidly annoying and 
goading the settlers who resided amongst them — so 
much so that, in 1581, the Feitor Francisco 
d'Andrade appealed to King Maaatamba of Caaa- 
mansa, who, together with his jjcople, was a 
great friend of the Portuguese. A friendship 
commenced at the ))eginning of the sixteenth 
century, when Queen Dona Catherina pre- 
sented a sceptre of solid gold to one of the 
native kings, and haa continued and increiwed 
to the present day. By tlie advice of King 
Ma.satamba the Portuguese removed to a village 
culled Sarah, situated in his own dominions. 
This village is encircled by an arm of the river 
which divides the Casangas from the Banhuns, 
and is twelve miles higher up from Cachen, on the 
opposite bank. The countrj- around is sickly, but 
the situation is considered very secure. The 
Portuguese gave it the name of St Philip. 

At this period the river St, Domiiigo was called 
the river of Farim, from the country of Farim 
Cabo, where the Portuguese traded. 

The Portuguese also bad at that time extensive 
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BetliLements on the banks of the Bio Grande at 
Gninala or Biguba, even greater than those at 

Cachen, of which we wiii speak hereafter, when 
treating of the Rio Grande. 

The Capitfto Mor, or high captain, Antonio da 
Fonceca Ornellas, endeavoured to remove the 
settLement of Cachen to Botte, at the mouth of 
the river Jatta, to the south of the bar of St 
Domingo and of the Matta, or dense forest, of 
Putama ; but he could not succeed in accomplish- 
ing his object. From its commencement Cachen 
has been divided into two suburbs — one known 
as Villa Fria, the cold town ; the other as Villa 
Quente, the hot town. The former, which is in- 
habited by white people, is composed of one very 
long broad street, extending along the banks of 
the river, which commences to the west at the 
gate of Casa Forte, where the Governor resides, 
and terminates to the east at the ruins of 
an old colleire of ( \ipuchins. A number of lanes 
communicate with the ViHa C^uentei which is the 
resid^oe of the Grumetes, and the suburbs cf 
which extend to the palisades. There are some 
good houses here, as also tlie mother church built 
of stone, and dedicated to " Our Lady of the 
Nativity." 

The water, as at Bissan, is about a musket- 
shot from the fortress, at the Papeis village of 
Cacanda. 

^ The fortress has fifteen guns, and is surrounded 
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by trenches and palisadi^; two gates, flanked hy 
bulwarks, lead into tlio fortress. 

Tlie enclosure within the palisades is about one 
mile long, and about one-tliird of a mile broad. 

In consetjtieuce of the accimiulation of slime or 
mud whicl> collects in the vicinity of the quay (so 
fHlleil), the landing-place by the river side is very in* 
convenient for walking. Near the quay is a ware- 
house, and tlic Funco or slave residence, belonging 
to Dona Rusa tie Carvalho Alvarenga, a wealthy 
and influential lady. 

Point Calaoa is situated to tho west of the for- 
tress, and five miles l)eyond the river Bianga, which 
is only navigable for pinnaces and small boats ; it 
is within the kingtlom of Matta de Putaraa, which 
extends to tlie point south of the bar of the river 
St. Domingo. Although this phuc has often been 
destroyed by wars on former occasions, yet a large 
supply of hides ant! wa.x is at present obtained 
from it by the nKichants of Cachen, of whom 
Al varanga, Barreto, and Leabra, are the three 
principal At the extremity of this kingilom, on 
the sea-coast, comniences the territory of the 
Fclupes of Botte. 

To the east of Cachen the traveller Ijeholds the 
extensive uncultivated fields of Sani-Sam, a border 
territory which the people are fearful of cultivating, 
lest their neighlxjurs, the Fapeis or Buramos of 
Churo, should annoy them during their operations, 
or deprive them of the produce of their labour. 
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Beyond the kingdom of the PapcU commences 
the territory of the Nagas, or Banhamee; and 
again, beyond them, the region of the Baiantas, 
which exteudii to the confines of the Mandingoes 
of Farim. 

Between the Pupels of Baola and the Banhainos 
a branch of the river St Domingo flown in a 
southern direction. On approaching the Uland of 
Buaeus, it divides into four different streams — the 
Jatta to the west, the Empernul to the east, the 
Aucora and the Esteiro do Pico to the south. 

On the north bank of the St. Domingo, from the 
point of Om to the Esteiro of Sarah, reside the 
Banhuns, whose principal \'illage is Bugiiendo. 

Beyond Sarah, on the same side, is the extensive 
property of the Lady Dona Rosa do Carvalho 
Alvarenga. It Is calle<i Lions Poiko, was origi- 
nally purchased from the Banhuns, iin<l is well 
cultivated. 

Eastwanl from the Esteiro of Sarah are the 
lands of the Cassangas, lying between the rivers 
St. Domingo and Cusaniansa, and reaching to the 
boundary of the Maiidiiigt-)es, in whose territory 
is situated the Portuguese pne-sidium of Farim. 
This settlement is at least ninety miles upwards 
from Cachen, to which government it is subject 

In 1641 the Capitfto Mor of Cachen, Goii(,-alo 
de Gamboa, founded at Farim, the settlement of 
Tubabo-daga, a terra which, in the Mandingo 
language, means village of the white people. He, 
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with some Portuguese, removed hither from the 
village of Matampanha on the river Geba. Here 
they carried on trade, living with some Christian 
negroes at the village, where there was also a pr«- 
sidium called Gelwi, after the name of the river. 

From this, the river Farim or St. Domingo was 
declared by the Capitfto Mor to be free for all 
settlers to trade upon. 

This settlcnient of Farim was at first merely a 
village without fortifications. In the year 1692, 
however, in consequence of some dispute between 
the scttlen* and the Mandingoes, the former 
strengthenetl the place by surrounding it with a 
strong palisade, on which were mounted some 
guns. In 1835 the works were again put in 
repair, and moimtcd with new artillery carriages ; 
but it was not only tlie strength of the fortifica- 
tion, but also some more important considerations, 
that kept the Mandingoes in peace ; for being 
an intelligent people, they were perfectly aware of 
the advantages of that unintcmipted intercourse 
and trafle with the whites by which they had been 
enabled to realize large profits. For this reason, 
althotigh considered a warlike nation, they are in 
general inoffensive, and never proceed to extremi- 
ties except when greatly provoked. 

All the merchants of Cachen have their factories 
at Farim, from whence they receive the largest 
portion of their hides and ivory. They also 
export wax and gold, for which they receive in 

VOL. I. Q 
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return ]!.uropean merchandise, which principally 
consists of £re*anaS| gunpowder, arrangoes (a sort 
of bread) tobacco^ silyer, and copper. The Man- 
dingoes albo export salt from the coast, and <jlue. 
To the latter article thej attribute peculiar \irtueSi 
believing that neither marriages^ contracts, nor 
any other kind of solemn agreement, can ever be 
eficctuaily consummated without its presence, 
and they consider it no less essential as a means of 
restoring health to- the sick. The Portuguese of 
this settlement and the Maiidingoes also send to 
Cachen and to the coast white and blue coarse 
dothes, which are exchanged with the people on 
the seaboard for other goods; also rioe^ hone 
millet, and mendobi. 

The Mandingoes cultivate large quantities of 
cotton and indigo of a beauti^l quality ; and no 
doubt it was from them or from Nail us that the 
inhabitants of Santiago, and othei-s of the Cape 
Verde Islands^; learned the value of this plants of 
which they were for a long time ignorant. 

The Portuguese population of Farim, including 
that of Cachen (which is 1800) and of the pinsi- 
dium of Farim, amounts at present to 2,600, in- 
-eluding the Grumetes, or Christum blacks. 

Farim has a parish church called Our Lady of 
.<3raoe,** 

The chief in command at the prsendium is a 

military man with the title of commandant, and 
his authority is subject to that of the Governor of 
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Cachen. Both are subordinate to the supreme 
authority of the Governor of Portuguese Guinea, 
whose residence is at Bissao. 

Tht'. second ancient and useful dependency of 
Cachen is the praesidium of Zmquichor, Ziquechor, 
or Isiquichor, as it is occasionally called. It is 
situated on the south bank of the river Casamansa, 
and was founded, in 1643, by the Capitao Mor of 
Cachen, Gon9alo de Gamboa, who had settled at 
St Phifip of Sarah ; but, finding it unhealthy, had 
I'emoved to Zinquiclior, on the banks of the small 
river Bujets, a branch of the Casamansai from 
which it separates about forty miles firom its 
mouth. This river flows through the kingdom of 
Guinguini (Banhuu lands), and enters the sea at 
Lala, in the bay of Bolor, where is another Portu- 
guese presidium, of which we shall soon have 
occasion to speak. 

The river Bujets, or Guiuguimi is commonly 
considered the most direct route to the interior, 
from Cachen to Zinquichor. 

The inhabitants of Caclien come in their canoes 
to Bolor, where they enter the Laia, by which they 
proceed up to Zinquichor; but in their progress 
they are obliged to pay a t^ix or tribute, called 
daxa, to the King of Guinguim. Through this 
channel a considerable trade is carried on between 
Cachen and Zinquichor, principally in wax, hides, 
ivory, and gum. 

It was no doubt the advantages to be derived 

q2 
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from the position which induced the CapitAo Mor 
to found this piwsidiuin of Zinquichor. 

The district was fonned into two parishes, with 
a church dedicated to '* Our Lfidy of the Light." 

There were also some Portuguese residents on 
the north bank of the river, at a village called 
Baoger. 

The prscsidium of Z'mquichor contains about 
700 inhabitants. The trench and palisades still 
remain, with 'three bulwarks built of brick, on 
which are mounted eight guns, but not in very 
good order. 

No doubt the trade of Cachen would have in- 
creased had the Portuguese settlement at Baoger 
been continued, as throiigh it access was obtained 
to the interior as far a» Aldea da« Herejes, also 
called Jtreja, on the river Vintain, which flows 
into the Gambia, joining it three miles above Fort 
James. 

The population of the village of Herejes is prin- 
cipally composed of the Portuguese descendants of 
those who first settled at the Gambia. 

In 1828 the French, regardless of all prior claim 
to possession by the Portuguese, and their exclusive 
privilege to trade on the Casamansa, took pos- 
session of the island of Mosquito, or Ito, at the 
north point of the bar, and established a small 
settlement, which, however, has not sucxccded 
according to their expectations. Again, in 1836, 
they established a factory at Seliua, above Zinqui- 
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chor, where their vessels come to trade, although 
ill general they are not well received by the 
Cassungos. 

In 1827, when it became known at the Cape 
Verde Islands that the French intended to take 
possession of the entrance of the Casamunsa, 
ManoiJ Antonio Martins, ndnunistrator-gcncral of 
the Orchilla, infonned the Portuguese home go- 
vernment of it ; but in con-sequence of the unhappy 
stat« of things consequent on the usurpation of D. 
Miguel, it was not until 1 830 that any notice was 
taken of the coinmunication by the colonial office. 
An order was then issued to fortify the island of 
Mosquito ; but it was now too late, as the French 
flag proudly waved over its battlements. M. 
Martiua immediately MTote home, informing the 
government that it was now out of his power to 
obey its instruction-*, and requesting fresh orders 
as to the course he ought to follow, lie, nt the 
same tiuu', infurmod the government tliat he was 
given to understand that it was the intention of 
some adventurer to hoist an adverse flag on the 
point of Bolor ; and if this f^houKl ]>rovo true, they 
(the Portuguese) would lose the two mouths of 
the Casamansa, as also of the St. Domingo. In con- 
sequence of this information, instructions were im- 
mediately sent out to erect a piiesidium at Bolor, 
which is in the territory of the Felupcss and which 
is denominated Ponta do Baluarte, or Bulwark 
Point. 
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The above instniotiona were promptly attended 
to. The position of this hulwurk is in 12' lO* N. 
Iftt., and 7° W. long, of Lisbon,* at the extremity 
of a sandy sliore, extending towards the vilhige of 
.lafinu'o, wliich lies al)out one uiile to the west of 
of it, on the border of a lagoon of fresh water. At 
the distance of nearly holf-a-mile to the south there 
is a rock in the sea, called Point Banquinho, 
between which and Point Bolor is the channel 
through which vessels pass, at the distance of a 
musket shot, on their way to the St. Domingo or 
to th(i jwrt of Bolor. 

The ■village of Bolor lies to the north, separated 
from the Portuguc-sc fortrcs.s by a marshy piece of 
ground, about holf-a-mile long. This village was 
once so populous, that Gaelho says, " it is as full 
of natives as of wild beasts." It is situated on the 
edge of the bay. To the east of it is Lak, inside 
of the Bujcto, which here enters the bay, and 
which extends to Point Om, north of the entrance 
of the river Farim. 

Around are the villages of the Felupes, Ossol, 
Agin, Aramc, Catam, Jobcli, Elia, and Varella — all 
within a radius of from three to four and a-half 
miles. Many of the inhabitants speak the Portu- 
guese language, and all appear vcrj' frietidly with 
the Portuguese in the pncsidium. 

About twelve miles to the west, on the way 
to Cape Roxo, on tlie sea coast, is the village of 
Socujaque, inhabited by Felupes, who are also 

• From Gitwntricli B' W. 
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friendly to the Portuguese. This pra^sidium is a 
verj- important position, as it forms the key to two 
rivers. 

In 1831 the fortification was put into efficient 
order by the wldition of two half-redoubts, on 
which were phice<i six guns, which commanded, to 
the south, the channel of Banquinha, and on the 
east the jMDrt of Bolor. The two redoul)tij are 
unit^nl by a stockade. At the same time the land 
around was dniini.'d, and a deep trench opened to 
encircle the fortress, which occupies an area of 300 
square fe»,'t. There are two conduits, which convey 
tlie water across the pncsidium into the trench. 
Officers' quarters, barracks for the soldiers, maga- 
zines, stores, a prison, and three or four private 
houses, were also erected within the enceinte. 

At the time of my voyage these buildings were 
in a most dilapidat-i'd condition, which is much to 
be regretted, not only nationally and commercially, 
but on account of it« being considered one of the 
most healthy points of the coast of Guinea. So 
highly is it estimated on this account, that invalids 
are stmt there from Cachen, for the benefit of the 
cool sea breezes, which they can enjoy protectc-d by 
the fortress from those alarms to which all white 
people are subjected in this settlement. The 
Felupes, who arc averse to war, are much attached 
to white people 

Large quantities of rice are annually sent from 
Bolor to Cachen ; and if the usual supply were 
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withheld, the latter would inevitably suffer from 
{amine. • 

Bolor is also the great dep6t of the surrounding 
region for the wax, hides, &c., collected from the 
FelupfS, and the tribes of Matta de Putama and 
Rotte, or Papcis. It also secures the trade of the 
islands of Jatta, and the Caio or Costa de Buixo, 
or the Lower Coast. 

The traffic between Zinquichor, Bissao, and 
Cachcn also passes through Bolor ; and in conse- 
quence of all these advantages the CapitAo Mor 
desired that the custom-house, garrison, and public 
edifices might be removed thither from Cachen, 
leaving there only a fortified factor}'. 

It is much to be deplored that so important an 
establishment should be abandoned and suffered to 
fall into decay ; even now I doubt not that a sum 
of from 500/. to 1,000/. would be sufficient to re- 
store it to a tolerably efficient state. 

In 1852 there were only about twenty Portu- 
guese resident at Bolor. Happily, from the active 
measures adopted by our youthful and greiitly- 
beloved sovereign, D. Pedro V., and by the counsel 
and energy of "the friend of the Portuguese 
colonies," the present Secretary-of-state for Marine 
and Colonial Affairs, the noble and respected Vis- 
count Sa da Bandeira, our foreign possessions have 
lately undergone such a renovation and general 
improvement, that I should not wonder if persons 
subsequently visiting this and other places described 
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by me should £nd a great change of scene, and 
many alterations for the better — and I r^oice in 
indulging in this hope. 

Having detained my readers so long on the 
banks oi the Casamansa, betbre visiting the Eio 
Grande, I shall merely lemark, that of the great 
trade established in the middle of the dxteenth 
century by the inhabitants of Santiago with Porto 
da Cruz, or Port of the Groes, at the mouth of the 
river on the northern ude, and also with Biguba, 
eighteen miles higlici* up, on the right bank, little 
now remains, and it is only occasionally that some 
yesael makes a call. What a difference from the 
period above referred to, when a more considerable 
trade was carried on than at Cachen, as described 
by Almada, Guerreiro, and Coelho. The first in- 
forms us that in 1594 a fort was erected near the 
large village of Porto da Cruz, for the protection 
of the shipping, which the French were tlien in the 
habit of capturing. The priest, Guerreiro, in his 
" Annual Relation," speaks of this port, of which, in 
1603, Antonio Nunez was the factor, and states that 
by the discharge of ten or twelve shots he had 
preserved the priests of the mission of Biguba, of 
which SebastiSo Fernandes was factor. He savs : 

I don't think there is any portion of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Guinea where the people ap- 
pear more healthy and vigorous than do the Portu- 
guese of Biguba." But Cot Iho, in his description 
of Guinea, written in 1669, enters more at lai^ 
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on the state of those places at that time : he says 
that, prior to 1640, Captain Christovao de Mello 
had, at the port of Guiimlii, a fortified residence, 
where he niountcHl a numlier of iron and bnuw 
guns, and that he had twenty-two vi'sst-ls of hia 
own ; but that, in consequence of the constant 
broils witli the natives, he removed the settlement 
of Bolola to a position alvovc Bignba, where he also 
had a fort — all of which, however, he n))andoned. 
When ho returned to Portugal, in 1640, on the 
restonition of the kingdom, which had been 
usuqted by the Philips of Spain, Henri<juez at the 
same time abandoned the fort at Higuba, and re- 
turned to Portugal, in charge of eighteen ships. 

It is strange that, since that period, no forts 
or establishments have been formed on the Rio 
Grande at Uiguba or at Guinola, where, at 
present, ships only call occasionally to trade with 
the Bialfarca und Mandingoes to the north, and 
also with Nallt\s to the south, or with the islands 
of Bijagoz, which are at the entrance of the 
Grande. Among these, on the north side, is 
the Portuguese Island called Bolama, which lies 
to the south of the Esclavos or Slave island, 
originally inhabited by fugitive slaves, who fled 
thither from the factories of Porta da Cruz and 
Biguba, in the sixtet^nth and st-venteenth cen- 
turies ; and the Portuguese islands of Galinhas, 
lying between the two former, but more to sea- 
ward, a small channel being between it and Bolama, 
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and a larger one between these two inlands and 
Esdavos on the south entrance of the river. 

It might be supposed that those setdements of 
the river Guinala would, if they had not been 
abandoned, be at this day even more iiourishing 
than foimerly; for Coelho, speaking of the trade 
with them, said *^that he and his uncle had amassed 
a large tortune io it." 

After their abandonment, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Portuguese who remained 
behind soon removL'd to the river Greba, which 
appears to be an arm of the Rio Grande, and 
enters the sea near to the island of Bissao. 

They appear to have been attracted hither by 
the gold trade with the Mandingoes, and therefore 
settled down amongst the negroes at the village of 
Malampanha, in the kingdom of Geba, which is 
subject to the Farimbraco. I ruin thence they 
traded with Bissao, at which port some of than 
resided, and where they were on good terms with 
the Papeis, among whom were a number of black 
Christians, the converts of Portuguese and Spanish 
miasionaries who visited the n^ghbourhood in 
1584 and in 1603. 

About 1()90 the "Company of Cachen and 
Cape Verde " directed particular attention to the 
port of BiBsaoy and in 1696 D. Pedro IL estab- 
lished there a fortified factory ; and, as in all the 
conquests of Portugal, the clergy, considering that 
civilization could only be established on a religious 
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basis, with praiseworthy zeal took their lives in 
their hands and followed up the discoyerers in their 
progress to the most inhospitable dimes. Where- 
ever the standard of Portugal was erected, there 
they endeavoured to implant the religion of the 
Cross. It was under the pressure of this apostolic 
zeal that the venerable bishop, D. Fr. Victorino do 
Porto, visited Bissao, where he erected a church 
built o£ stone^ and dedicated to '^Our Lady of 
Candlemas,** and also the convent for the Capuchin 
friars. He was instrumental, too, in converting 
the king, Becompolo-lo, and a number of his people, 
to Christianity. This escellent bishop established 
at Bissao a mission, which was afterwards very suc- 
cessful in converting the natives ; the village also 
increased daily in trade and population, until in 
1776, D. Joze T. considered it of so much impor- 
tance, that he built a fortress to protect the interests 
of the town. 

The island of Bissao, of which tiie chief town is 

St. Joseph, is the principal of the Portuguese 
settlements in Guinea : it is twelve miles long from 
east to west, and ten broad from north to south, 
and is divided into six districts, each of which is 
under the control of a separate petty prince, all 
bdng subject to the King of Jantim, vulgarly 
called King Josepb, from the town of that name. 

It is separated from the island of Bussis by the 
Esteiro do Pico (so named by Pimentei), which is 
a branch of the Empemal. Bussis is about eight 
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miles long from east to west It is said that 
better palm oil is manufactured here than at any 

other place in Guinea. It also abounds in rice and 
wax* To the west of it lies the island of Jatta, 
from which it is separated by the river Ancoras, 
which there entei*s the sea. Ships find shelter both 
here and to the south of two islets, or behind 
them, and also at the point of the island of 
Bussis, at a little port where there is a village 
belonging to the king, the Papeis of which ai*e serfs 
of the sovereign* 

The island of Jatta extends twenty-one miles 
from east to west, and aiiords abundance of cattle 
and rice, and some wax. To the south-west, sepa- 
rated from it by the fisteiro de Catharinai lie 
the two islets of Gaio, which answer as landmarks 
for vessels passing through the channel. 

The largest is about three miles in circumference^ 
and is the only one inhabited. The small one is 

covered with tries, l)ut no perboiis reside on it. 
Between the ialand:s of Bussis and iiisaao is the 
isle of Elephante. To the south of Bissao is the 
wide expanse of ocean, with the island of Areas, at 
some distance to the south of which is Bolama. 
To the east, and opposite the port, runs the 
Empemal, a river which divides Bissao from 
Bal antes, opposite to which is tlie kingdom of 
Autuila. Beyond the Lmpcrnai is the mouth of 
the rivw Geba, where is the Portuguese settlement 
called St Joseph de Bisaao, 
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This is a fortified town, having a square redoubt 
built of freestone, and flanked by four bulwarks, 
the front of each of which is about 100 puces long. 
It is surrounded by good trenches, which are at 
present used as garden ground. The fortification 
is mounted •with forty-three iron and nine brass 
guns of different calibres. In the fortress are the 
governor's quarters, barracks for 200 soldiers and 
their ofliccrs, the church, the custom-house, and 
very large store-houses, built of stone and covered 
with tiles. The walls of the town are forty feet 
high. A well which had formerly been sunk is 
now dry ; the soldiers and inhabitants are therefore 
obliged to obtain water from the Fonte do Rey, or 
king's fountain, which Ls situated about a mile west 
of the town, on ground belonging to the natives ; 
and when any disagreement occurs the latter im- 
mediately take possession of the fountain, and the 
Portuguese are obliged to fight for their daily 
supply. 

The fortress is about 100 paces from the beach. 
On each side of the principal entrance stand two 
pillars or joisink blocks, which serve as marks to 
the ships where to cast anchor. 

The port, althougli it has some shoals formed by 
mud from the river Geba, is nevertheless capable 
of contuning ships of large tonnage. 

Opposite to the anchorage is the Illieo do Rey, 
King Islet, or Ilheo dos Feiticcros, Sorcerer 
Island, on which, in the opinion of many persons, 
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the mercantile estabiishmeiit of Bissao ought to 
have been fomed. But it was neoesBaiy that the 
iaiet should be surrounded with fortifications within^ 
range of the artillery of the fortress ; and unfortu- 
nately there were some sacred trees, next to which 
is the greatest Xina in all the Papels territory, to 
which the people aU devoutly repair by thousands 
every year, during the full moon of the month of 
March, to celebrate certain rites and ceremonieS| 
and consult the oracles respecting their agriculture, 
and concerning matters connected with the interests 
of their nation. It is there also they perlbrm the 
usual obsequies of their kings, and elect the suc- 
cessors to the crown. Thither they resort by thou- 
sands, all armed, and to otfer any opposition 
would indeed be a dangerous experiment for any 
of ihe new settlers, as it would undoubtedly be 
considered a casus belli. 

As a proof of their veneration for those sacred 
places, I would just mention that a terrible war 
broke out with the Papeis of Churo and Cacanda, 
which raged for two years, caused by Governor 
Cabral cutting down one of their sacred trees. 

A little to the west, outside of the walls of the 
town, but under the |)rotcct!nn of the guns, there 
is a village of about 300 cottages and huts, eight or 
nine of which are covered with tUes^ and only four 
built of stone. These are the residences of Portu- 
guese mercantile settlers, of some agents of English 
houses at the Gambia, and some French agents 
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from Gorec The remainder of the population 
consists of Grumetes, or native Christians. 

The ^^llage being open to free-trade, the blacks 
often exceed the bounds of moderation, and cause 
8 great deal of trouble to the general traders. 

Onc-and-a-half mile west of Port Bissao, on 
the same island, there is a small village of Papeis, 
called Bandim, which ia a great resort for foreign 
smugglers. This evil might easily be prevented by 
the erection of a fort, and by making Bissao exclu- 
sively the place for receiving and discharging 
cargoes. 

Bisisao obtains its extensive trade from Geba, 
Fa, and Ganjarra, which is about 100 miles higher 
up on the Geba. There is also a regular daily 
market held at Bissao, where there is a consider- 
able sale of rice, salt, wax, palm-oil, and glue, 
supplied by the Ballantas, the islands Bussis, Jatta, 
and Caio, as well as by the .\rchipelago of the 
Bijagoz. 

Proceeding from Bissao, we enter the river 
Geba, which flows in a north-east direction, dividing 
the kingdom of Goale from Balantas, northwards, 
and Cofo, belonging to the Biaffarcs, at the south, 
until we arrive at the Coroas, or downs, of Groiaje, 
ten miles from the mouth of the river. This range 
of sand-hills or downs extend on each side of the 
river for a considerable distance, lca>-ing in some 
places so narrow a channel that two canoes can 
scarcely pass abreast The sand-hills rise so high 
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the remaining 80() are slaves. All live on the most 
friendly terms with the Mandingoos Mussulmen, 
and iiho with their neighbours the Riaifares, thus 
rendering it unnecessary to keep at that place a 
commandant or any detachment of military. 
However, it would not be amiss to appoint as a 
magistrate some officer acquainted with the cus* 
toms of the people, and possessed of influence 
amongst them. *; 3 

Geba has a large market, where is exposed for 
sale u considerable assortment of various commodi- 
ties, such as gold, ivor}-, hides, and other produce 
of the country — all of which are bartered for such 
articles as salt, glue, and European merchandise, 
which Ls conveyed in large canoes from Bissao, the 
trade of which place woidd be but inconsiderable 
were it not for that of Geba. 

Any company trading with the natives living on 
the borders of the rivers leading into the interior, 
if judiciously conducted, would realize large pro- 
fits, particularly in salt, glue, firearms, and gun- 
powder, the four articles most in demand ; for 
these they would obtain in barter the various 
commodities brought, aa above mentioned, to the 
markets of Farim and Geba. 

The distance between the two pncsidiums of 
Farim and Geba is about fiftA'-four miles, forty- 
six of which are by water, goods being conveyed 
in canoes from Farim to Taudegul on the river 
Farim ; from Tendegu to the village of Geba is 
eighteen miles overland. 
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The prseeidium is established on the right bank 

of the river Geba. It is pleasantly situated, 
being surrounded by groves of trees ; but although 
the inhabitants are nominally Christiana^ the 
parish church of <^ Our Lady of Grace'* is almost 

deserted. 

On the left bank of the river, twelve miles 
fo>m Geba, and opposite to Port Almadias, is 
another pnesidium, called Fa. It is in one of 
the Mandingo villages, where, in 1820, a Portu- 
guese merchant established a factory, which is at 
present in possession of the Govemment The 
canoes trading between Bissao and Cachen are 
in the habit of calling ; and trade is also carried 
on with the Biaffares, who reside on die left 
bank of the river. 

Distant about six miles firom Fa, on the same 
side of the riy<^, is another prsBsidiuniy called 
Ganjarra, established on the 31st of December, 
1843. It was formed by permission of the chief 
or king of Ganjarra, for the purpose of carrying 
on a trade with the Biaffares. 

Passing on from Bissao to the Archipelago of 
Bijagoz, we would remark that the Portuguese 
possess the two islands of Bolama and Galinhas, 
at the entrance of the Rio Grande. The island of 
Bolama originally belonged to the King ot G uinala ; 
but he, in 1607, presented it to the Portuguese, 
that they might be enabled to defend themselves 
from incursions of the Bijagoz ; and although it 

r2 
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has remained in their pofisesnon ever since, they 
have never yet formed any permanent establish- 
ment on it. A large quantity of wood, however, 
is obtained from it ; and the neighbouring kings 
often afford aid to our men in the performance of 
the work, without exjjcu&e for labour or paymeut 
of duty on the timber. 

Portugal remained in undisputed possession of 
Bolama nnlil 1792, when a company was formed 
in England, which, regardless of all prior claim by 
those who had been proprietors for three centuries, 
established a factory on the island, almost in sight 
of the Portuguese fortified tow!i of Bissao, the 
governor of which earned for himscif great censure 
for his pusillanimous conduct on the occasion, in 
allowing ibis anti-national innovation. But al- 
though the Portuguese did not resent the invasion, 
the natives in some measure did $ for, looking upon 
the English as intruders, they had recourse to 
arms, deteruiincd that thiTe should be no cessation 
of war until what they considered an obnoxious 
action was punished. The consequence was that 
these invaders of the Bolama territory were ere 
long ignominiously expelled. 

After this the Portuguese continued to cut 
timber as before^ without any molestation, the 
King of Guinala rendering every assistance, 
as also the King of Canhabac, who, in 1828, 
ratified a contract, which had been previously 
entered into, respecting the island of Bolama. 
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In 1830 a Portuguese prsBsidlum was ^tablished 
on the island, notwithstanding a strong remon- 
strance to the contrary by Colonel Findlay, the 
English governor at the Gambia. 

In the statistics of the colonies of the British 
empire, by R. Montgomery Mardn, Esq., pub- 
lished in London, 1839, it is stated that in 1792 
an association was formed in England with the 
view of planting a settlement in the island of 
Bolama; but though no opposition was made in 
the first instance, the di&culty of estabUsiiiiig a 
new colony under circumstances so unfarourabl^ 
and especially in the face of the hostility of 
these rude neighbours, obliged them to desist. 

The fact is now patent, that the island legiti 
mately belongs to Portugal, whose flag has floated 
over it since 1830. 

Caetano Joze Nozolini, a wealthy merchant, 
had, in 1B35, built a house and extensive stores 
there, and brought under cultivation a large por- 
tion of the ground. But he sustained a severe 
loss in 1839, when (as has been stated) an English 
sloop landed some men, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to capture all the slaves who resided on his 
plantations, whom they conveyed away, together 
with a little schooner belonging to him, which was 
then in port The schooner, not being considered 
of any great value, was afterwards restored; but the 
slaves were conveyed to Sierra Leone. However, 
the proprietor did not sink beneath the blow, but 
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wiih renewed energy oommenced operations on his 

lariii • and he is now again able to produce a large 
quantity of good coiiee, which, as it grew there for- 
merly in a wild state, appears to be indigenous to 
the soiL 

The island is capable of producing not only 
coffee, but almost all tropical productions, its 
ferlality being very 'great^ and the supply of water 

abundant. 

But that which gives its principal value to the 
island appears to be its extensive forests of timber, 
of which mahogany forms a large portion. Among 

the other productions, such jis maize, rice, and 
yams, there is a peculiar fruity common to all the 
islands of Bijagoz, called Mancacra, in appearance 
like a berry, and growing beneath the surface of 
the earth. A quantity of wax is ako obtained 
here. 

The beach is visited by turtle, and a quantity 

of amber is collected on tlic sliorc. The forests 
also are frequented by n in ru reus elephants. 

The island is eight miles long from east to west, 
and from three to four broad from north to south. 
Its circumference is from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven miles. It is situated so near to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, that it appears as if connected with 
the mainland, and apparently forms the northern 
point ot' entrance. To the south-east of the Bio 
Grande, is a port called Prainhas, which is con* 
Bidered safe, except in time of squalb. It has a 
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good landing-place, and a supply of excellent water 
close lit hand. The port ia from sixteen to tweuty- 
five fathoms deep, increasing twelve feet during 
spring-tides. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if ship- 
builders were to form on cst«l>lishmcnt here they 
would find it remunerative, as there is such a 
plentiful su])ply of timber to be obtained at a 
nominal priee. 

Two miles to the south-west of the Point of 
Buloina lies the island of Galinhas, between which 
there is a channel for ships coming fi-om the north, 
to enter the; Rio (Jroiide. This island is five miles 
long, and between two and three broad ; its cir- 
cumference is about fifteen miles. It is quite as 
fertile as Bolama, and possesses an extensive 
spring of goo<l water, which flows copiously from 
the fissures of a rock. There is an abundance of 
wood; a (juantity of turtle and much amber are 
found on the l>ctu'h; but there is no port, except a 
small one for canoes and small boats. 

This island was granted in 1830, by the native 
king, Canhabac, to a Portuguese merchant, Joa- 
quim Antonio de Mattos, who fonntnl a neat rural 
establishment upon it. At his death he bequeathed 
the island to the Portuguese government. 

The entrance to the Rio Grande is to the east- 
north-east of these two islands. 

In these portions of the coast of Guinea, although 
they arc considered most unhealthy, the heat is not 
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more intense than at the Cape Yerde Islands. The 
rainy season almost invariably commences about 

the end of May, and is generally accompanied by 
heavy squalls from the south-east^ which are pre- 
ceded by dense darkness. These rains continue to 
fall very heavily for two or three hours : when the 
wind changes to its usual point, the north-east, the 
atmosphere again becomes dear and serene. In 
S^tember there is an abundance of rain, which 
sometimes continues all day, accompanied with 
soft south winds. From October until May the 
north-east wind prevails with litde intermianon: 
this period is called their "dry sea^son." In the 
mornings of December and January there are land 
breezes from the east, much stronger than those in 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

Carneiradas, or fevers, being so prevalent, it is 
very dangerous for white people to ea^se them* 
selves to the sun, but still more so to the night 
dews. Intemperance of every kind, especially 
drunkenness, unfailingly exposes its victims to 
great danger; and it is in a great measure through 
the want of proper precaution in this respect that 
so many Europeans fall a sacrifice to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate. 

The natural productions of Portuguese Guinea 
abound according to tlie ditference of soil, which 
is in some parts argillaceous and very prolific, 
and in others of a sandy and unproductive nature. 
The dogged stupidity of the nadves — ^who are in a 
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very primitive state, and are wedded to their ancient 
customs and modes of cultivation, from which it is 
difficult to move them — is a grvat drawback to im- 
proved cultivation. 

The country contiguous to Bissau, Cachen, and 
Zinquichor, U low and muddy, without mountains 
and hills, and presenting no dry soil, with the ex- 
ception of some jmtches rising up here and there in 
the centre of the rivers, and the sandy wastes on 
tlie sea-shore. The people thereabouts devote 
thenii»elve8 almost exclusively to the cultivation of 
rice and the rearing of cattle ; but the Papcis 
H'siding in the neighlKJurhood of Biasao and 
Cachen, and the Banhuns near to the pnesidium 
of Zinquichor, cultivate some beans, paianco, and 
fruit, for the consumption of tlu-sj? s<!ttlements. 

The Portuguese who reside theix^ confine their 
attention principally to trade. They have merely 
small kitchen-gardens for the supply of vegetables 
for their own consumption. 

At the tune <>f jny vij^it to Africa tliere were 
some projects afloat for the improvement of the 
rural districts, which I hope by this time have been 
matured and fully developed. 

The rice in general w of a dark colour, and has 
by no means a preposs4?ssing appearance, though it 
has a pleasant taste ; however, there is an exception 
in what is called the Gambia rice, which is pleasant 
to the eye as well as to the palate. The dark, 
common, cheap rice is called the Felupe rice. The 
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plant is first cultivated in nurseries, whence it is 
removed to the bol^has, or fields^ in which it is 
planted in furrows, opened with the adaba, a long 
handled, semicircular wooden shovel, edged with 
iron. The natives use it with great eiqpertness^ 
and dig twice as deep with it as they would with a , 
common spade. These fields, when near to the 
sea, are protected by high dykes of earth, strength- 
ened by stakes^ and are surrounded with deep 
ditches, from which the water is conducted outside 
by means of pipes made of the trunks of trees^ 
which in time of spring-tides are stopped up ; these 
they call **bombaS)** or pumps. 

When the tide is ebbing they are opened, that 
the ground may be drained of any water which 
has forced its way in. However, with all 
their precautions the spring-tides often force their 
way through every barrier, and inundate the 
bolenhas. Notwithstanding this drawback, how^- 
ever, there is a very large production of small rice. 
When first gathered it is quite white ; but the 
Felupes have a strange custom, which appeai^s to 
arise from a provident motive^ and is worth the 
consideration of political economists : they preserve 
one year's crop until that of the following year is ^ 
gathered in, and in the meantime spread the rice 
on straw, in a loft over the place where they cook 
their provisions, all the year round. There being 
little ventilation, I doubt not that it is the smoke 
which gives the rice the yellow colour it aa- / 
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stimcs ; this process also no doubt presm'cs it from 
insects. The rice of the Pupeis liuiihuns, and 
Balantas, is similarly cultivated, but is not pre8er\ ed 
in the same manner. The fonner is sold at the 
nominal price of 1*. 9d. the arroba of 33 Iba., while 
the latter obtains as much aa 2s. 9^1. the arroba, of 
32 lbs. Both arc disposed of by barter, and 
realize; a pn>fit of about 100 {>er cent. 

The Farim rice is considered most valuable ; it h 
also small, but white. The common rice is the 
usual fo<td of the inhabitants of Guinea : they use 
it with pidm-oil, or the fat of bacon. Some 
millions of pounds weight of this rice are exported 
annijally, j)rincipidly to the French w^ttlcmcnt of 
Goree, wliither it is conveyed in French vessels ; 
some is also sent to the English settlements on the 
Gambia ; and in case of a dearth at the Ca|M? N'erdep, 
the rice of Guinea is their demihre ressource. The 
rice moM in demand for the English market is 
what is called the Gambia rice : it is white, and 
similar in app<'arancc to the Caroline rice ; and if 
proper machinery were used, and it were husked in 
a mill instead of a mortar, would equal the latter 
in appearance, as it docs in flavour. There has 
been an increasing demand for it, and a cultivation 
commensurate with that demand for the last thirty 
years ; and I have no doubt, now that par> 
ti(;ular attention has been directed to Western 
Africa and its capabilities, this will contintie to 
increase. The price it realizes is 5s. id, for the 
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Portuguese arroba of 32 lbs. It is sold by barfc^i-, 
and gives a pmfitof 100 per cent The July moon 
is the favourable wason for sowing. 

The cows and oxen of Portuguese Guinea are 
verj' small, Iwing even less than those at the Cape 
Verdcs, although they appear to be of the same 
breed ; they are, however, very fat The hides are 
of a superior quality, and much in demand amonj^ 
the Portuguei^^ Knglish, and French. They are 
said to Ik? pecidiarly fit for covering trunks, &c., ; 
the usual price is 4.Jrf. per lb. They are given in 
exchange for other goods ; the greater numl>er 
come from Ge])a and Farim. 

Wax, ivor}', tortoises, and dendcm, or palm-oil, 
form a large item in the trade of these people — all 
of which articles can be easily obtained in the 
forests, where innumerable hives of bees are con« 
tinually preparing the wax. To secure this the 
bees are expelled by women and children, who 
throw fire at them to drive them from the liives, 
an<l then rob them of their store. The honey, not 
being so much in demand, is not considered so 
valuable as the wax. The wax is brought to the 
Portuguese .settlem«'nt.H, where it is received in 
exchange for various descriptions of goods ; the 
purchasers put it through a process called there 
" calda pura," and, when cleansed and propi-rly pre- 
j)ared, it assumes a yellow colour, similar to that of 
the yolk of an egg. It is then bartered with 
foreigners for other merchandise ; the usual price 
obtained for it is 2li. for the arroba of 32 llw. 
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Ivory is also collected in the forests, being left 
there by those who hunt the elephants, which come 
down from the interior. The price varies accord- 
ing to the size of the tooth ; the one called the 
" Marfim dc Lei," or "lawful ivory" — I'-e., large, or 
of the best <juality — being sold for is. 8jrf. per lb. 
The tortoise-shell is obtaint'd from the islands of 
Bijagoz. The palm-oil, called in the country the 
red oil, is extracted from the dendem j)nlm-trcc, a 
species found in great abundance along the regions 
bordering the sea. It is principally purchased by 
soap manufacturers and chemLsts. 

There is another production, called the glue oil, 
which tlie negrois bring to market. It is extracted 
fi"om a description of the palm-tree, of which there 
are large quantities in the territory. It is much 
more suitable for burning in lamps than the cocoa* 
oil. The fruit of this tree, called cola, or glue, they 
chew, and are ver}' fond of it ; and with the saliva 
which it produces they smear tlicir bodies, thus, 
they say, preserving them fi-om being annoyed by 
mosquitoes : many other medicinal virtues, the 
creation of their own superstition, are also attri* 
but«d to it. 

Some white cotton, which is collected from 
tlie plants that grow spontaneously all over 
that part of the country, is also brought to 
market This trade might be increased to an 
indefinite extent, with comparatively little outlay, 
A particular kind of incense or perfume, extracted 
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from a tree or shrub which grows iSkete in abun- 
dance, is another valuable article of trade. An 
alkaline salt, extracted from seaweed, is exposed 
for sale at Cachen, and still more plentifully 
at otlier places, particularly iit Bissao. It is 
sold cheap, and sent in large quantities to Geba 
and Farim, where it is in great demand, not 
only for home consumption, but also for exporta- 
tion. 

There are also many peirsons who travel with 
merchandise, which they exchange for native pro- 
duce. Thi.s they cany to the praisidiuuis, from 
whence it is forwarded to Bissao and Cachen. 

A great quantity of gold is now, as formerly, 
brought to the English merchants of the Gambia 
by the Mandingoes, and bartered for European 
merchandise; but so far as I can judge from the 
prices obtained, iSkere are other native commodities 
which would pay better in the Lisbon market. If, 
however, a factory were established at Geba, where 
the Mandingoes could obtain an equivalent for 
thar gold, it would save them a journey of more 
than 150 miles, which would be to them a great 
confflderadon, as they would look upon Geba as 
thw home. 

The Mandingoes also bring to market cotton 
cloths and bands, the latter being used as small 
change to purchase provisions^ &c. 

The country abounds with domestic fowls of a 
small breed, which appears common to this part of 
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the African oonlineiit There are also what are 

called coral geese, pigs, and oxen, but no estab- 
lished butchers* shops, so that the settlers must 
alternately kill the animal and diyide the meat^ at 
Ciirtain prices, which are paid in gold. The pnces 
in general are — £qr a fowl, *6d. ; a goose, 5d, ; pigs, 
from Bs. to according to the size and weight; 
an ox, fix>m 16s. to 24^.; but, considering the 
profit put upon their goods by those who purchase 
the food, the price paid for the articles may be 
conndered as but on&>half the above. Eggs, fruit, 
and millet are sold at prices corresponding with 
the above tariif. 

On the verdant and fertile banks of the large 
rivers of Guinea, ornamented unth the mangue 
trees, and in the dense forests and the numerous 
cultivated fields^ a naturalist would find ample 
scope for indulging, to its fullest extent, his love of 
science; while he might cull sufficient information, 
relating to a variety of unknown fiowera, to afibrd 
a delightM treat to the lovers of botany. 

Some of die most remaikable of the botanical 
productions are the following : — the wax-tree 
(Parmarm Excekim) which grows to a great size, 
and in which the bees generally build their hives; 
the bamboo, not unlike thiit of India, with a very 
hard cane ; an enormous species of baobab (Adan- 
9amadigikUa)\ country gall (Centanera Jftnor), which 
covers the field — (by boiling this plant with quick 
grass and the pith of the papaya, a medicine much 
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used in fevera is obtained) ; the mangue, a desciip- 
tioQ of willow, which grows on the banks of the 
rivers^ ^rxsm an impenetrable barrier; the micheri 
is a majestic tree, said never to be attacked by 
vformsy a circuni^jtauce wliiih, if true, is well 
worthy the attention of ship-builders and others ; 
the monpataz produces a most delicioos fruit, and has 
some resemblance to the medlar-tree ; the cola, or 
glue palm-tree, before mentioned, producing the fruit 
of that name, is something in appearance like the 
chestnut; the palm-tree, producing l^e palm oil — ^the 
large palni-tree, from which is extracted the palm 
wine^iS) as I believe, the £lais Gtdneends^ or incense 
tree, from which is extracted a quantity of per- 
fume; the papa} a is a tree which, as before 
observed, they mix with the country gall for 
medicine ; the poilao is a tree of very great dimen- 
sions, with thick foHage, of which the negroes make 
their large canoes ; the fruit is like a calabash, and 
contains the seed embedded in a downy substance, 
called the wool of the poilao ; the sibe is a tree the 
timber of which is used for roofing purposes ; from 
the zimbro is extracted the gum arable ; and the 
coal wood tree is of a very hard substance, much 
used in making paMsades, 

Cabbage and lettuce are only found in the small 
gardens of the Portuguese. 

Respecting the mammalia of this part of the 
country, there are large numbers of those common 
to Africa. Of wild beasts the bufalo^ are the 
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most niiiiiurous. The cachorrode raaugue, the 
luoDgue's little dog, is an animal about the size of 
a cat ; it is of a black colour; mth a rough skin 
and a lojig bushy tail ; it lives on the mangue tree, 
and if caught when joung is easily tamed, and 
becomes very useful as a rat-catcher; the marine 
horse, or hippopotamus, is celebrated for attacking 
canoes in a body; the fritamba is a species of the 
family antilopidsB ; the jaquindor, a large description 
of rat, with very large ears, and very destmictiTe. 
There is also a species of orang-outang, and small 
monkeys called fidalgos or nobles; the sim-sim, 
which has a body resembling a gazellei the head b^g 
like that of tiie zebra, but with horns. 

Of birds, the most reniarkable are the ganga or 
trumpeter bird (oiseau de trompeUe) ; the geme, a 
large bird, of ugly appearance, with a very large 
beak, which hangs down on the breast : it can fly 
but a short distance, and is of a black colour, ex- 
cept under the tail, which conceals rich downy 
feathers of a delicate white colour. It is purchased 
by the French, who bring it to Europe, where they 
obtain a high price for it : it is easily tamed. The 
general is a beautiful little bird, of a scarlet colour, 
with yellow wings ; it is a most melodious songster. 
The jagudy, which is the same as that called at the 
Cape Verdes Manoel lobo. 

Of the reptilia lliere are large numbers of di£^ 
ferent species — among which may be mentioned 
the boa-constrictor and the terrible cascavel ; the 
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Uack and tlie blue cobra, the dark crocodile, &o. 
■• In Gnine* ike uaeatM are the hum as dioae 
feimd at 1^ Ci^ Vwdn, bat fai iuBCiiM ntimlw^ 

The natives, to save thcmftclvos from annoyance, 
wash their bodies with a lotion or decoction obtmncd 
from certain pl&DU, as bel'ore meatioued, ws a pre- 
■veDtetive, and abo iridi the ooIa> 

The insects most worthy of notice are the hagar 
hnpi, which sweep along the fields Ukv a toiTent, 
wasting and destroying all within their reach^ — 
killing the donkeatie finria, deiteoying the woods, 
even the mod or earthen walls, and Tnerchandise, 
in fact, almost everjrthing that comes in their way. 
In January and February (just the time of my 
first voyage), when the strong land breezes blow, it 
it moet aetoniilung to see tlie laige qnandtiM of 
red locusts, almost the size of a sparrow, which come 
from the iwtxiriar. They liave the appearance of 
dense clouds, and, when coming between you and 
iJiesna, olwcxue the Ugbi in a great degree; WImd 
tbey alight tb^ consume all vegetation which 
comes in their way ; but fortunately, by the time 
they make their appearance the tice is generally 
gathered bi and itond, tK> tint it is pcinc^ally the 
atair of tiie noe»field wlucb tbef deivottr. 

There are large quantities of frogs in the rainy 
season, but they are not iiijurions. The coast 
abounds io fish of the same description as found at 
tbe Gape'Vcvdea. Itagt qnantitiee of amber an 
also ooUected on tbe sea-beach. 
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There are among the negroes some very good 
carpenters, smiths, and potters. Their work is 
in general strong, but rough ; the principal work 
of the former in shaping canoes out of the trunks 
of trees, with an axe or adze. 

The inhabitants of the towns have some slaves, 
who work a.s caqientere or colkcra. Some young 
Gnnnctos wcro sent to the marine arsenal at Lisbon 
to leani dillVi-ent trades, but they all died on their 
return voyage home. 

Bricklayers and tailors have of late been intro- 
duced into Cachen. Numbers of the negroes 
manufacture coarse mats and baskets, called cofoB, 
which are much in demand. The Mandingocs tan 
and prepare Morocco leather, which they manufac- 
ture into various articles. 

The most recent returns of the commerce of 
Bissao, to which we can at present refer, arc those 
for the first quarter of the year 1 853. From these 
we find that the value of the irajrorts conveyed in 
Spanish, Portuguese (colonial), Frcncli, and English 
ships was 12G4/. ; while the export^t amounted to 
3571/. It is to be observed, however, that in the 
porta of Portuguese Guinea all the trade being of 
pennutatioii, the value of imports must approxi* 
mate to that of exports more than appears from the 
above statement ; for, in the first place, the imports 
were valued at a very low price by the Custom 
Houses, so that the real value must be considered 
as three times the amount stated ; and, in the se- 

s 2 
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oond place^ the merchanto of Bksao and Gachen 
having always in store goods sent to them by the 

mercantile liouses of Gambia and Goree (of whom 
they are the agents in Portuguese Guinea), the ships 
arrive at the end of every quarter to take the charge 
of their goods brought in the preceding one. For 
this reason the value of the imports and exports 
for a whole year cannot be inferred with any ac- 
curacy from tiiat of a single quarter. 

The annual exportations of Cachen and Zinqui- 
chor respectively are not less than, for the former, 
13,333/.; and for the latter, 10,000/. There 
are about thirty or more English and French 
sloops, which trade between Goree and the 
Gambia^ and which generally make two or three 
r^idar voyages yearly. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Sicm LaomB—Origin of the Vwtafb^hmtlMij of the G9hiiKto— 
WiMotX Notic fl i H a Sioaiiiair-.A Bamml Pilot— i^tpear^ 
anoaoi Sierra Leone— Hw Goveraorli Maxnioii — Reftige for libe- 
nted AfriGans— BtiBidenca cf the En^^ ffiahop— The Sim* 
IMe— The lion Moontaina— T(»wiui of Wdliiigtoa aad Kiaaj^ 
Cape ^lining— Domeatio AirangeBunti of the Dwdling^HooMa-^ 
Mosquitoes — Waterloo— A Mi&Bionakij Service— Edoeatiop — Co- 
loured Teachers — Attack of Fever — ^Mountain Scenery — IVaa lOW n 
—The Legislative Council — Service at the Cathedral-^^ortngnaia 
and English Military Officers — Farewell Viait to the Governor — 
Britiah Foluqr i& Sierra Leone— Opulence ol aeveral Lihacated 
Alricaiuu 

It was at daybreak when we discovered the 

lofty range which gives its name to this British 
colony, called by the English Sierra Leone, which 
is situated in 8^ 3(y K. lat, and ld<> 18" W. long., 
from Greenmch. 

The name Sierra Leone, or lion's chain of 
mountains — as Serra in Portuguese, and Sierra in 
Spanish, both mean a saw — was originaUy given 
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to this place in consequence of the serrated^ or in- 
dentedy appearance of the mountains^ when first 
seen on approaching the mainland from the 

sea. 

The name of Leoa^ or Leone (lions), is sup- 
posed to have been given in consequence of the 
large number of those monarchs of the forest 
roaming about when tlie place was first visited; 
or, aa some suppose^ in consequence of the great 
storms experienced here, during which the loud 
reverberation of the peals of thunder, m it rings 
through the mountains, resembles iu some degree 
the roaring of the lion. The former hypothesis 
no doubt is the correct one. The early inhabi- 
tants of thb country called it "Pomaroiig." 

As we approached the land, we could only see 
in the distance what appeared to be clouds; but 
the experienced seamen informed us that these 
were the inoun tains of bierra Leone, which, as 
we approached, b^came more distinct in their 
outlines, presenting a sublime picture, which none 
but those who have for some time beheld nothing 
but the monotonous level of the mighty deep can 
duly appreciate. As we neared the mainland, we 
could distinctly observe the beautiful verdure and 
green foliage peculiar to tropical climates, reaching 
from the base i^parently to the summit of those 
lofty mountains, which rise several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The climate is so unhealthy to Europeans and 
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white men in general, that it ha.<s not rnisappro- 
priately, been termed "The white man's grave." 
Notwithstanding this, and the imprcs8ion naturally 
engendered by it, I confess that — whether the 
desire might be considered suicidal or heroic — I 
felt a degree of eagerness to visit the place. No 
doubt, the reminiscence of former days, when it 
was a Portuguese settlement, conduced in no small 
degree to excite this feeling — for it was discovered 
so early as 1447, by Alvaro Fernandez. It wa.s 
subsequently abandoned, in consequence of the un- 
liealthiness of the climate ; and, lieing bomluirded 
by the French, waa brought to great straits. But 
my ])rincipal anxiety was personally to witness the 
working of the system of freedom in a British 
colony, which is looke«l upon as the great empo- 
rium of emancipated .\fricans, and a city of refuge 
for the poor slaves snatched from the fangs of those 
ruthless dealers in human flesh and blood, the 
.\frican kidnajipers. I say I felt a great desire to 
witness the working of the system with regard to 
these ]ioor creatures, as I was going, deputed by 
my sovereign, to be a guardian of their rights, and 
to aid, by my feeble counsels — as Arbitrator to the 
British and Portuguese mixed Commission at Lo- 
anda — all measures calculated to check or suppress 
that iniquitous and diabolicjd system, the vVfrican 
slave-trade. 

It is stated by Portuguese historians, that Alvaro 
Fernandez, nephew of Jofto Gon9alves, Captain of 
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Madeira, having discovered this part of the conti- 
nent) in 1446, set sail with renewed enthusiasm in 
1447; and having passed the Gape Verdes and 
the Cabo dos Mastros, entered a river supposed to 
be the Cace, where he captured a woman, and on 
his return to the boat was wounded in the leg by 
a poisoned arrow. He extracted, aa he supposed, 
the poison ; and, although wounded, prosecuted his 
voyage until he arrived at a saxidy point in the 
direction of a large bay, about 330 miles from 
Gape Verde, supposed to be Fuma de Santa Anna, 
about eight miles south of Sierra Leone ; but feel- 
ing in pain from lus wound, he returned home to 
Portugal, and was rewarded with the gift of 200 
doublas, ancient Portuguese coin — 100 from the 
Infante D. Henrique, and 100 from the Infante D. 
Pedro, who was then the regent of the king* 
dom. 

I searched particularly for any vestiges of the 
famous Castle of Mitombo, built at the port, and 
mentioned by Pimentd in his writings ; but my re* 
searches were unsuccessful. 

After entering the river, or Bay of Sagrin, the 
channel continues to within about one mile from 
ihe shore on the nortii. Beyond this there are 
shoals up to where what may be called the true 
north bank of the river rises from the water. The 
south side is bordered with very high trees down to 
the water, which gives it a very romantic appear- 
ance ; and, to add to the beauty of the scenery, 
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horo and there nre to be seen the ImtJ' of the liJu- 
nifeil Atnc«i)!S together with some more substantial 
cottages, built in tlie European style, all surroundetl 
by various tropiciil productions. 

We were soon visited by a canoe, rowe<l by two 
Krooinen in a lialf-niiki-il wtate. They belonged to a 
nation of free blaclw, utmost oU of whom arc sch- 
men. Their home is at Krootown, from whence 
they derive their name, wliicb is a ;iuburb of Tree- 
town. They are tlie desci-iidiints of u jK'Ople called 
the Sistres Kroo, who inhabited a territory Hituale<l 
in 4° 50' X. lat., and H' 4H' W. hmg., betw<'en the 
('a|ic Mesurdo atxi (.'a|M' PalnuLt. In the canoe 
was tt man drcsiWHl in shirt, troascrs, white jacket, 
straw-liar, and sIkms. I was iiifonned tliat he wa« 
" The Hev. I'ilor," wliich was subse<|Uently ex- 
plained to mean that he followed tlie twofohl pro- 
fesiiioii of prii-st and pilot, being, in this double 
capai;i(y, a guide lM)tb s|>iritual and temporal. Ha«l 
we Ik-cii entering the haven of eternal rest we no 
doubt would have In-cn glad of ids s]>iritual achice 
and direction ; but on the pres4'nt iK"ca.sion we 
availed ourselvo* of lus terrestial, or, I shouUl rather 
say, aquatic, functions of pilot, to guide tis into the 
haven " whert" wc would be.'' Notwithstanding 
this consideration, perha|H the union of the two 
olficiit was Well siiired for the guidance of Eiyo- 
peaiis first entering the " white man's grave." 

When our Key. pilot came on board, I was in the 
act of requesting from hint some information as to 
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what hotel I could resort to, when we were inter- 
rupted hy the vociferations of a number of feiaulen, 
who had aUo ))oariU>il the steamer, and who, in 
broken Englisli, nM|UP8tc«l the |)assenger8 to read 
some documents which thoy were cxlii biting for 
our enlightenment and edification. Tliey I'ctninded 
their hearers of those wor«lii|)iH.'r« of Hual who 
exi>ectcd to be heard for their loud speaking, or of 
the vain n'|ietiti<»iH of tlic Phiirisce*, who expected 
to be iKurd for tlieir much speaking. It wiw some 
time before I could understand this display of 
tonjniess which was in evei")' way worthy of HabeJ. 
.\t len;jth I made out that ihey wei"e launrlresHes, 
and that the docnnients they e.x}iibited wen? nothing 
more or less than recommendations received from 
various captains and cotmnanderx of vessels, us to 
their efficiency and honesty in their culling. 

After making our arrangements with th«!se sable 
ladie!4, who imdertook to do for us what we could 
not do for them, namely, to wasli us white, I ac- 
companied the captain on a visit to the governor, 
Hn<l also to tlie Bntzilian consul, to solicit OMutancc 
in facilitating the coaling, watering, and promion- 
ing of our vess».'l. 

On our airival at the ()uay, near to which I saw 
what I l)elicved to he the commissariat stores, the 
custom-house, coal-magazine^ &c., I wtu tnuch 
pleased at beholding, for the first time, some of the 
black West-Indian regiment on guard, dressed in 
red coals and accoutrements complete. 
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Tlio h<>nt, oven nt this liour (9 A.M.), wn.s cx- 
tcssivf. The thermomeUT, as 1 wa* iiilnrnud 
(hining twice viaited Sierra Looiii!), gi'iu-nilly 
Hvcni^ea from 80° to 90°; indeed, I have found 
ntlier tropical climnte.** I have \i.sit4'(I much hoiti-r. 
We were verj' <h>irous of oltttiiiiing wome horM-s or 
veiiiclfs to carry uis lo the governor's residence, 
which i* sit)iure<l on \vli:it may icnne<1 the lower 
hill ; and iilMive whieh, iii;^lM'r iip on the Tower 
Hill, HIV the bttrracks for the ;;arri90ii. Our 
pritRijiiil o1)je<'t ill de8iriii<r some convcyana.' was 
to avoid the hurniiig exiialatioiis of the long, 
Kindy streets, up which we should have to toil 
in our ajiprooeli to the residence of the govenior. 
As we pitx'ee<lrd. We accosted an intelli<rent-h.)ok- 
in;i hlack man, drensi d in a kind of livery or 
uniform, a blue eo«t and rt'd collar, and iM aring 
u nine in ]m hand. We re<|ue.sted him to infonn 
u< where we conld he accominfidatt-d with some 
deMTiptioii of hicomotive. He informed u* he 
wa.s a ]>oliceniaii, and that it wn.<« in Ids power to 
ohrain for iis a couple of hors«'s. Whilst he was 
away, we remained standing at the corner of a 
large building with a square tower, and siu*- 
iioundod liy an iron railing. It wits the .\iiglican 
cathedral of St. (ii-orge, and the only one I m«'t 
with on all the western coast of Africa. Having 
waited some time, and contcmfilated the various 
black figures passing and repassing, and listened 
to the various descriptions of lingo used by each, 
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moralizing, alsoy upon what we saw and heard, 

we were at length relieved by the approach of our 
sable Mend, the policeman, with the two horses, 
which) we were subeequently told, belonged to^ 
and "were kindly lent to us by, the respectable 
Don Adolfo Guillemar de Aragon, now Consul- 
general of Portugal at Sierra Leone. We now 
proceeded towards our first destination, the 6o« 
vemment-house on the hill. On our way we 
observed that the cathedral was situated in the 
best and most respectable district of the town, 
looking towards the port in the front, and having 
the hills in the background. On one side was a 
large field, partly laid out in garden-ground, and 
some cottages belonging to poor people; and, on 
the right-hand side, Krootown, Soldiers' Town, 
Amidst this populous district rises up an 
degant edifice, called Christ's Church, belonging 
to the Protestant misdon ; as also a chapel of the 
Wesleyan society', which, as I was informed, pos- 
sessed also at the port a school-house, called 
" King Tom's," the arrangements of which were 
excellent. Mv informant was the Rev. Thomas 
Devereux, an Irish Catholic clergyman, who had 
visited the colony for the purpose of seeing how 
it was conducted. As we rode along the red, 
sandy streets, the turf and Bahama ^n'ass, neatly 
kept, on both sides of the carriage-road, and the 
white-washed* cottages, had a very pleasing ap» 
pearanoe. These were also some very neat and 
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comfortalilu-looking houaoa ; ljut what particularly 
attracted our uttcniion was the rcaidciici: of the 
Unitod States Consul, Mr. Uitchif, with the 
Aim>ricaii Aug gn»c4-(ully wu\ ing in the hrccze ; 
a1s4> th<' spU'iidid mansion of Mr. I)c Ciuillcmar, 
of whun) hoiutiimlilc mi'iition ha:* Iwin already 
made; and another l)uilding, with u fla^ l>car- 
iiijr tin; iii.'^igiiia of fri'<'ina.soiiry. .\s wr |iro- 
ct-eded we niurki-d with intt-rcst the Idi^y stceiic, 
and viewed with pleasure the numerous shops 
and wan-housf'S well supplied with nil descrip- 
tions of nuTchandiw, thi- pro|K.'rty of hluik lucn, 
whose clfrk:4 and shoi)nieii were in utteiidance ; 
and wc suid, " iferc is another potent argument 
u;.'tiinst the degrading and demoralizing slavc- 
triuli- ; thi; industry and, in many ciusl-s, opulence 
of these black traders fully demonstrate that they 
p<ia»iSft all (lie natural <|ualities requisite to niise 
theni in the wale of .society." 

At lengtli we urrivt-d at Government-house. 
The appixmch is along a pleasant, green, shady 
walk. Ah we drew near to the mansion, we saw 
some of the lilack soldiers on guard, in the same, 
uniform as those we had observed on the quay. 
We were soon introduced to his Excellency the 
(iovernor, and foimd him to he a kind gentleman. 
\Vc understoixl that he had been resident at Sierra 
Leone for a considerable time, having formerly 
acted in the capacity of colonial st en tary. Having 
exchanged compliments, and conveyed those of 
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the Bishop of Angola to his Excellency) we with- 
drew. 

On returning to the quay, I met with a young 
gentleman, who inti'oduced himself by stating that 
he waa Begistrar to the Mixed GommiBsiona estab- 
lished at Serra Leone, for the trial of vessels 
captured as employed in the slave-trade; and that, 
havmg learned that an officer of a similar court 
was on his way to Angola in the steamer, he had 
been on board, and had just returned from the 
ship, on learning that the object of his search was 
on shore, and now requested from me the favour of 
infomiiiig iiiiu where he could meet the Portu- 
guese arbitrator. When I informed him that I 
was the person he was seeking, he very politely 
invited mc to his house. I apoL^gl/c'd for 
not accepting his kind offer, having before 
arranged with aa esteemed and learned fiiend, 
who was my companion on the voyage, to stop 
during our temporary stay at a lodging obtained 
for U8 through our Mend the Rev. j^ot Mr. 
Weston — ^for that was my polite fin^d's name- 
then kindly invited me to dine with him, an offer 
which I thankfully accepted. This kind gentle* 
man was soon afterwards appointed Arbitrator 
to the Mixed Commission at 6ierra Leone — an 
appointment which, I was happy to leani| was 
soon afterwards confirmed by his government 

I had determined, during my short stay, to 
inispect the various public departments, and my 
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first A-isit was natunilly to the Uirge building ap- 
pointed for the. ai;comino<tutioii of HbtTatcil Africans. 
I am liuppy to niy that it iip|N.>arcd to mo to Ikj 
kept ill the hes,t order. TIutu are exten.sive dor- 
mitories, caiHible of accommodating a great num- 
ber. One was sot apart for tin- rnuk's ; another 
fur the fi-inales; one for I'liildreii, ;ind one for 
women nursiii<; babies. I visited the extensive 
stortis, Mia;:ay.ine!', panlries, kitchens, ttc. ; as also 
the school belonging to this establishment, and 
found that everj'where the utmost attention voa 
liestowcd on the pmmotioii of the health and 
comfort of the itiniHtes, amonjr whom, indeed, 
^ockI order alid happines.-< seemetl to prevail. 
How did their jirescnt pxsition contrast with the 
destiny intende<l for them ! — alfhou<rh the slave- 
deider endeavours to imjnvss on thi> minds of 
the poor captives tliat if they fall into the hantis 
of the- white man on board the cruisers they will 
biiiifr them into the worst state of slavery, and 
in some instances that fhey will eat them 1 In 
confinnation of what he asserts, the slave-dealer 
points to the black soldiers, whom he de.'H ribeji an 
the white matt's slaves ; and also to some degraded 
wretches who, (h'baAcd by dninkennes>s, laziness, 
and licentiousness occupy rude huts, and who, he 
asserts, an- left to starvf. He also points to those 
who have been transporte<l to Fernan<lo Po; but 
it requires but little common setjsc to detect tlie 
fallacy of such arguments, and that they are only 
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brought forward to answer his own selfish ends, and 
to make the poor c9>ptiTe hug hb chains* 

The liberated Africans dined on substantial food 
from off clean tin plates and dkhes. The day I 
called their dinner was fish and rioe^ with miUetii 
mandioca, and inhazne, seasoned with palm-oil and 
sauces. 

In the yard a gymnadom was erected for their 
amusement. They have a large garden, planted 
with shady trees, and a very large basin or bath, 
into which the water irom the river is introduced,, 
and where they can bathe and wash without any 
fear of the sharks or other dangerous animals. 

There were at the time of my visit 400 liberated 
Africans in the establiahment ; and I was informed 
that since its formation, on the suppression of the 
slave-trade, 40,000 had at diiferent times been ac- 
commodated. Numbers of the people, as 1 ieamedf 
had been taken from places bordering on our Por- 
tuguese settlements, and some even from our colo- 
nies. I conversed with some of them, but found 
thdr knowledge of tlie language very imperfect. 
They were informed of the position I was to occupy 
at Angola, and they seemed pleased that their 
fdhuHxnmifyman should be the black man*8 friend. 
The brief and simple tale of their capture and con- 
sequent sufferings was very touching. 

One of th^ had been at Sierra Leone for some 
years, and had acquired bome property. He had 
received some education, and, as he informed me, 
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liMcl al!*o been resident in Engliuul for two yexirs. 
Hi' fiiKt oftine from n country <>pp<>*itt' Corisco Is- 
ImiuI, wIktu the Portujjiiese hud a faetorj-, the 
nriginiil name of which was ra|K.- L4>j»o <i<>n9nlve.'s 
hut wliJeh is set down in the Eiijrlisli maps as Cape 
Lopi'z. a siiuihir error lK?iii«r ciiirimiited in respect 
to various phire* alou;; the e<>a>i(. Tlie man 
ehtiiiied nie as a eonntrjiiian, and w:w very kind 
and attentive. He cnme one day to invite mc to 
his phii-e ill the eountrj". I accepted the invitation, 
althon;ili n<it witliout some mis^riviiipf that I might, 
ill niy journey, meet with the same disafrreeable 
companion, ilx did the <iis(il)edient prophi't, or tliat 
puradveiiture 1 mi;;lit l>e exposc<l to tlie influence 
of some mahit'iii wliich might interiero with my 
vwit to Loanda ; hut, after all, these idea^ were 
only like tlie ^'roundles* fears of one of oM, who 
exclaimed, There is a lion in the way." Prompted 
then'fore hy stronp curiosity, I SH>t out under the 
fruidaiici- of my sable frieiul. Our road lay to 
the U Ct of Tnwci- Hill barnii ks. We |«ss<d the 
place called (Jibniltar, and Furra Bay, where some 
Mahomedans reside. We passe<l a neat church at 
Kissey Rond, Itesiiles some chap4 b, one <)f which 
inv countn/miin infonne<l me belonged to the Catho- 
lics although I must eonfew that it had little 
pretensions ti> i-ccK-siastii-iil architecture. 

The must iM nutiful l)ulldiii;£ I saw was the re*i- 
ilcnce or palace of the Bishop of the English 
Churvh at Furra Bay. Tln> grounds surrounding 
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it are well laid out, and planted widi a number of 

palm and other trees ; and altogether it has a very 
picturesque appearance. I was informed by my 
guide ihat ihe Bishop had a number of youths re- 
siding there, whom he was instructing for the 
purpose of forming a native ministry, and that 
already some had been ordained and sent as mis- 
sionaries to their conntryineii in tlie interior. 

From all I saw amd heard while at Sierra Leone, 
I came to the conclusion that the Protestant 
Church has, with a most praiseworthy zeal, done aU 
that human ingenuity could suggest for the amelio- 
ration of the temporal, and for the promotion of 
the spiritual, condition of the Hberated Africans. 

The tale of woe which I have been told by many 
respecting the state in which some of these poor 
creatures were found, when liberated from iheir 
prison-holds, is sufficient to harrow up the feehnga 
of any person laying claim to humanity. The 
subject has so often been exposed, that it is unne- 
cessary now to enter into detail ; suffice it to say 
that the greatest barbarity is practised, by cram- 
ming ihem togetlier in the holds of vessels, so as 
to enable the speculators to pack the largest quan- 
tity of human merchandise into the smallest pos- 
sible compass. 

When captured in slave vessels, they are in 
general in a state of nudity, often in a half-starved 
state from the want of proper nourishment, and 
with a scanty supply of water. How vastly dif- 
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ferent from the manner in which the humane and 

popular governor of this colony (Cape of Good 
Hope), Sir George Grey, lately shipped some 
horses from here to the seat of war in the 
East. 

Before the captives are embarked, they have to 
travel in large companies £rom the interior, or horn 
a distant part of the coast to the slave mart — yoked 
together with a long chain, to which they are fas- 
tened in two rows, one at each dde. I was going 
to say, not unlike the manner ^Eurmers of this 
coiuuy yoke their oxtn — with this exception, that 
whilst the trek-tow of the latter is composed of hides 
of animals, the band of union hetween the slaves is 
composed of iron. When first met by the English 
cruisers, and liberated from their dark and narrow 
dungeon, they appear half dead and stupid through 
continual want and confinement. 

When the remnant oi those first shipped are 
landed at Sierra Leone, those who are the greatest 
objects of commiseration, from their exhausted 
state, are sent to the hospital at Kissey, the boys 
to a normal school at that place^ and the girls to a 
school at Charlotte, founded, I think, by a respect- 
able female called Anna Ivilhom, belonging to the 
Society of Friends in England. 

The £ace of the distant lion Mountains in the 
background was covered with dense groves of trees, 
which would lead one to suppose that they would 
form eligible lodgings for King Leo. The trees^ 1 

t2 
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was inlbrined, abounded with every description of 
monkeys^ and other wild animals. The baae of the 
mountaiiis assumed a quite different appearanoey 
being co\ ered with the banyan, pahn, mango, and 
other intertropical trees and plants. The ground 
appears capable of high cultivation; but there 
seems to be an ineradicable persuasion in the minds 
of the people, that it is beneath the dignity of man 
to engage in agricultural work, that being, in 
their opinion, the legitimate duty of women and 
skves. They are, however, very fond of trade in 
its various departmenta. 

In Freetown there is a large market, well stocked 
with commodities of such a varied description as to 
prove much in favour of the great increase of 
dvilization, and the consequent wants created 
thereby. There were also a great number of 
itinerant venders^ traversing the town at all- 
points, with various commodities, espedally edibles. 
Throughout the street, I heard every where the cries 
of the women vending foo-foo, or yamsmashedi 
agiddy, or maize gruel, khola^nuts, pepers, &c 

Many of the natives trade in gold dust, ivory, 
gum, and various other articles brought £rom 
the interior, as this is the great emporiunii not only 
for native, but also European produce. 

We proceeded on our way through thickly- 
wooded land, which, I was informed, waa infested 
with numbers of reptiles, especially poisonous 
serpents. Nature seems here to smile, although I 
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JH'lieVf the ])friiiciou-» tiiiiu^nia arUiiij; I'roiii tho 
sta^riiaiit |H)ols on the low ^rrounds of Uolaina, i>n 
the ojipwite nidi- of the river, often pives the deadly 
kiss of death. 

The condition on whicli I accepted the invitation 
of m}' coloured friend was that lie should ^iiide nic 
to tlie variou* jtlafeM of interest within a reiisonalile 
distance from our i»ute, alnn;; this |K'iiinsiilii, wiiii h 
extends for uiiout twenty-five miles from east to 
we*it, and ten miles broad from north to south, 
containin^r, according to cmnputation, about 
55,1-HiO inllabitant^, of whom ;),000 n-side at Free- 
town, the white popidation of the colony being 
scnnx'ly 100. A* w<' ambled alon<;, the beautiful 
cotton-tr<-e, with its rich foha^^se, was on one side 
of the way, and on the other the |Mdm-tree, with 
its liir;.'!- leaves b« ndin;.' down, affordinjr a (leli<;lit- 
ful shadi- for tile Weary traveller from the bui'nin<; 
rays of the sun. 

The summit of the Lion Mountains was sup- 
)M)s«.>d bv some to be beyond the reach of those 
shaft.'! of deatli which sometime:* here fly fast and 
thick. I wa* informed that, sometime sinci-, a 
yoim^ man — I think his name was .lohn Hooke, 
Hrazilian consul — liad re(ire<l thither, in hoites of 
avoiding the baleful influence of diitea«^ ; Imt, 
ala^tl how futile are uU liiitnan ho)>cs and pur- 
poses — he, too, became a victim, and now lira in 
die white vian'i gvave. 

We now continued our journey to Wellington 
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and lvi-!Siey : the former place is eight miles from 
Freetown, at the foot of the mountains, and at a 
short distance from the river. With the exception 
of the churches, the schools, the clerg}^man's resi- 
dence, and one or two other buildings, the appear- 
ance of the place did no great honour to the heroic 
name by which it was called. 

On our return to town from the residence of my 
sable friend, we passed through the cemetery of. 
Eissey. It occupies a most conspicuous position^ 
being elevateil, and ha\dng a pleiisant green appear- 
ance. I inquired of my companion what place 
it was? With apparent emotion he informed me 
it was the hist re.sting-place of those who sacrificed 
their lives for the sake of the poor liberated African. 
By this I imderstood him to mean that it was the 
burial-place of those missionaries w^ho had died 
here while endeavouring to impart instruction to 
these sable sons of Ham ; and it must be admitted 
that, widely as we may differ in religion (as I am 
a Catholic), all must unite in honouring the memory 
of those who leave their fatherland, their parents, 
and their dearest relatives and friends, and, taking 
their lives in their hands, brave the pestilential air 
of Western A&ica, from a sincere love of the 
spiritual welfare of the despised, neglected, and 
ignorant children of tliis tar-distant land. 

Having left the cemeteiy, we proceeded to the 
town of Kissey, as I expressed a desire to vint the 
normal sehooL The locality is weU chosen. The 
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church, built of fn-cstoiic, is a very iiivtty l>uil(liii<»; 
and its ho»]iitiil, erected on an eminence nt soine 
distance, bos a most majestic a]>|>earan(-t;. Near 
the hanks of the river there is another small li(^i>itul 
lor lunatics. The land, as we jiroceeded towards 
town, was stony, and in general it had a very 
banvn appearanco, and was verj' litth- under culti- 
vation. Indeed, it a|>[H'ar<'d as if tlie intiire-ssion 
wa> nnivei'sal amongst the " black lonls of <-rca- 
tioa," that digging and deh ing were only fit for 
" women and slavca." Xotwithstantling the pn-fcr- 
enc-e in f;i-neral given by these |>coi)le to nion-antile 
affairs, they cultivate a tjuantity of maize, inhume, 
tnaiKlioca (which is manufactured into lin-ad by the 
people), retl pepper, un-owroot, and ;.'inpT. In 
!><.■» 1 Were pi>>dueeil alwut 500 tons of ginj;er. The 
i-olony also supplies teuk-woo<l, fialm-oil, gtim copal, 
some coffei? ; and, in Ih.'ii, as I was informed, the 
roitiin ex|H)ned Hnionnte<l to nearly 10,00iillis. 

1 tlioii^rht that, if the cotton and codec planl.s 
were extensively culti\'ated hen-, it would be found 
a most lucrative s]K!culal ion ; and woidd, in some 
degree, aid the efforts of philanthropLsls in Kuropc, 
by a.«sisting to ttupply the home market, and thus 
les^'U the <lemand for the staple raised by slave 
labour. *' Kiiowledgi'," said the wise man, "puffcth 
up." The truth of this I witnci^scd in some 
iiistanccji, of karned men who hat! been taught to 
read an<l write, and who therefore ])rofer trading to 
agriculture or field labour of any kind. 
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From Kissey we turned off in another direction, 
towards Cape Shilling, which is the most southern 
point of Sierra Leone. Opposite to this lies, aa 
near as I could judge by my eye, about six or 
seven miles distant, the Banana Islands, which I 
was informed were principally inhabited by tee- 
totallers, who would not allow spirits to be sold in 
either of their two villages. Kent is the name of 
the village at Cape Shilling. It is an agreeable 
place; a church and clei;gyman*s house are at 
present in course of erection. My companion in- 
formed me that this place is considered the most 
healthy of all the localities at Sierra Leone, for 
• which reason he had selected for his residence a 
village at about one and a half hour's journey, called 
Loko-town. As far as I could form any judg- 
ment, from a hasty consideration of the subject, 
1 should think that my black friend has drawn a 
wrong conclusion, in supposing that the localiQ^ 
is a most healthy one, as appearances are de- 
cidedly wery much against it ; and against Tumbo 
also^ as the land in the immediate vicinity, and ex- 
tending northwards to Waterloo, near the base of 
the moimtains, is filled with stagnant pools, and 
with dense forests of wood, infested with wild beasts. 
On the whole, Loko-town presented to my mind 
quite a different aspect to those towns inhabited by 
the liberated Africans — the residents being princi- 
pally composed of natives, who have obtained per- 
mission to locate here, with liberty to act as if in 
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their own country of Landoro* Thqr complained 
mnch, however, of being troubled by predatory in- 
cursions iroui their neighbours, the Timnes, whose 
reendence^ together with that of the M^de, can be 
plainly seen from the top of some of the high hills 
of the colony. Their houses (so-called) have a 
black appearance, are built of mud secured 
with oflier work (wattle and daub), with a roof 
formed of the branches of trees, something after 
the shape of a tent| and descending outside to 
within about two feet from the ground. These 
dwelling-houses are erected without any regard to 
architectural design, and are in very deed of a non- 
descript character. A mat is suspended before the 
doorway, through which the smoke makes its egress, 
and cold and wind make their ingress. There 
appears to be a great contrast between the cottages 
in this part of the colony and others I have seen ; 
notwithstanding, there is room for improvement in 
all 

On our way we stopped at a small farmhouse, 
near to an extensive cane plantation ; and being 
yeiy thirsty from the intense heat, I requested a 
drink of mOk, as I had seen around a number of 
goats of a small size, and principally white. A 
Mandingo informed me that this place was the pro* 
perty of a young mulatto lady, wife of the Queen's 

Ach'ocate. I tluHight how strange that this should 
be the third time since my arrival that 1 was in- 
debted to the kind hospitality of this lady; for 
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having, in company with a Portuguese, called on 
the postmaster for a package, he kindly gave me a 

present of newspapers, and further invited me and 
my Portuguese Mend to spend the evening at a 
fiiend*8 house, an invitation which we ihaidcfully 

accepted. 

We found a beautiful pavilion in the centre of 
a lovely garden, handsomely decorated, and ele- 
gantly furnished with the <z:reatest taste, and in the 
most recent fashion. The elegant and accom- 
plished hostess was no other than the wife of the 
Queen's Advocate, whose amiability, politeness, and 
good breeding evinced an education of no ordi- 
nary standard. She played on the piano, and sang 
exquisitely some English, French, and Italian airs. 
Altogether I confess I was taken by surprise^ not 
expecting to enjoy with such delight an African 
90iMe. To this lady, therefore, the postmaster, 
Major O'Connor, Mr. Weston, and the doctor of 
the military hospital, I feel indebted, and shall ever 
retain a grateM remembrance of their kind en- 
deavours to impart pleasure to the wayfaring 
stranger. 

At the above-mentioned soirie I met a Colonel 

in the iiritish army, who informed me that he liad 
travelled as far into the interior of Africa as Tim- 
buctoo, and had visited the Niger, &c»; that he 
had published his travels, and was preparing for 
the press another work, descriptive of a very in- 
teresting excursion which he had made. 1 much 
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regn-i. thai my imjierffct kiiowl<.'<]<.'e of the English 
lfiiigii!i;r<' ill (lio titne makes me now uiiablo to 
m uni even liis name. 

But t<> pn^L'wl after this digression. My noble 
frionil iirnl I? having refret^hcd oiiriielvca at the 
fitnn of (lie afoivsaid lady, [iroceecU'tl on our jour- 
n<'y. The mui liail for -<tme timf gone down, wht^n 
wr arri\ed at a sort of palisaide, having u lar;;*! 
•.'ati' Icuilin;.' into an ixtcnsivc yard. A woinleii 
Ktuin-OM! li-d u|i to a vc-randuh, erected in front of 
a very neat and i-omfonable cotta«rc, or country 
residence. The furniture, however, was very plain 
— being manufai tuit-d of caiu', ami covcix-il with 
tiu' tik'iu* of bi-:i.-L-, siiul on tlif fltw)r wt-n- .spread 
other iK-autiful skins <»f a larj;<' si/e. .\ deal table 
wiw eoviTed with a lar^re re<l sliawl, on wliic^h 
stood a number <>f bottles, filled with vurious 
lirjuor*, and a niimbtr of gla!>ses. My companion 
gave full proof of his freedom of will and action, 
by the manner in wliieh hi' diseussed the delicious 
liijuids before iiim. 'I'lie bottles, tte., having Ijeen 
removed, the ladies made their appeiirance, when I 
was intixwluet-il to them. Tliey were ilressed in a 
Euro|>eun .\fricBn style, which Kivouri-^l n good 
deal of the ridiculous. Wlien conversation com- 
menced, it was not dilKcnlt to fli.scover that they 
had been a long time froni the boarding-school, 
and that it was not long since they had been eman- 
cipate<l from their first masters; they wen? evi- 
dently willing to rerm(]uigh their freedom, by en- 
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teriiig the state of silken bondage whenever oppor- 
tunity should serve. 

The semi-barbarous supper being ended, and 
feeling fatigued, I took the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing from the company of Ae fair ux^ to 
seek refuge in oblivion. I therefore bade good- 
nighty and withdrew to a small neat room, where 
was a cane bed with two large cushions. There 
was but one linen sheets calico being usually used 
in Africa, as it is considered best for absui bing the 
perspiration, and preventing colds. Over the 
sheets was a coverlet, in the shape of an oma* 
mented mat. I soon laid me down to take re- 
freshing sleep; hut, alas! I was wofuUy disap- 
pointed, for scarcely had my light been extin- 
guished ere those musical phlebutoinists, called 
mosquitoes, accompanied by a few battalions of 
small lizards, intruded their company, and sere- 
naded me all night, ever and anon drinking 
my ill-health in libations of my own blood. The 
watchman never looked out with more ansdety for 
the morning than I did. I would glfldly have 
withdrawn from the unequal contest, but alas ! I 
had been deprived by boots of the means of escape; 
so there I had to lie, sigh, and endure until towards 
dawn, when my tormentors were gorged, and had 
gone to rest. Wearied by long endurance, I was 
about to rink into soft slumber, when I was aroused 
by the cruel kindness of a Mandiugo, who came in 
with the customary cup of coffee. This gave the 
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cot^ de grace to all my hopes of sleep. I therefore 
requested him to bring my bootSi and felt like a 
liberated African, when, having escaped from my 
tormentors, I stepped into the open air. 

I improved the time by examining this village 
of emandpated slaves. The streets are wide and 
airy, with a row of neat cottages and huts on each 
mde, that look very dean. They are detached, 
eadi having a small garden planted with trees^ 
forming a most agreeable shade, and stocked with 
vegetables^ <&c. In the centre of a large place 
stands the church, and opposite to it the school I 
had no opportunity of seeing the children, but met 
a black priest, who kindly informed me that there 
were forty-three scholars in the school. He said 
that if I would but wait until Sunday I should 
then have the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
them, and that I should be delighted with their 
vocal performances. He entertained me further 
by relating various anecdotes connected with his 
countrymen ; one in particular I beg to record| so 
far as I can remember tbe pardculars. 

One of his countrymen, having been rescued 
from the hold of a alave^hip, was brought to Sierra 
Leone, where he was instructed in Christianity, and, 
exhibiting some talent, was taken particular care 
of. Being studious, he advanced so far in the 
knowledge of Christianity that he was ordained 
to the ministr}^, and sent as a missionary to Aku, 
his native place, where he was instrumental in 
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converting his owii mother; and after he bad for 
some time |>rcaohc(i tlie Gcupcl to his couii trymeo, 
DKXHt of them cmbratx'd Christianity. If what be 
told roe h true, it u a powerful argument in 
fnvour of c»niincipating the slave. 

Having returned to "mine host," a break- 
fast of tea vfOit servc<l up, wth the usual accom- 
paniments of milk and eggs, wliich in indeed a 
luxury to Rcafarcrx. After flic >-emoval of the 
cu|>8, dLsltes of miindioca and inhana- were intro- 
duce<l, a» a substitute for bread. The inhame i.% 
in my 0]>inion, superiur in flavour to mandioca, 
but bi)th are disagreeable; some which were boiled 
I considered hotl much of the flavour of the swe«t 
potatoes 1 had eaten in Madeira. The ladies 
pressed upon my acceptance something in the 
shape of bulls, not unlike dumplings, but which 
they informed me were comjioscd of palm oil and 
fish, as also fu/u — the latter being, as I w«s subse- 
quently informed, mandioca grated down and 
boiled. 

After breakfast we continued our excursion. 
Our first visit was to Waterloo, where we saw the 
best cultivated grounds of any I had yet met with 
at Sierra Leone. There is an English clergj'man 
resident there, who does all that in liim lies to 
promote the cultivation of mind and soul, although, 
as at Loko-town, Tumbo, and other places, tl>e 
majority of the inhabitants arc ignorant of Chris- 
tianity, and unnble to comprehend the motive 
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which influence* tlic luisaionary in selecting for his 
re!tideiK<r a jdace whicli has been proverbiully called 
the (lanl'i den. It i« said to have been the spot 
where formerly heathen rites were performed and 
liorrible sirrific*!* olTered. 

Having left Waterloo, wc proceeded on our jour- 
ney, piwsing various villages of liberated Africans; 
mid in less than four hours we arrived at Hastings, 
where vs e iiiiltcd. As 1 li lt a little feverish — a sen- 
sation which seen>e<l to inei-case at the idea that 1 
shoidd inunediatcly l>e dosed with cidoincl, which, 
as I w(is informed, was the practice at Sierni I^one 
— I a«kcd for some quinine, which was obtained 
for me, as I was afterwards infonued, from a Wes- 
leyan minister who visited there, to whom I felt 
grateful for his timely aid. 

Next morning I was all right agjiin, and went to 
hear a lecture, as I supposed, by a Protestant mis- 
sionary. I was aptoni>hed to sei' such a number of 
jjersons present, who attended the service on tlieir 
way to their various avo4;ations. They sang and 
prayed, after which the mis-sionary proceeded with 
the »er\'icc <at«;ch<tically, asking them various 
<|Uc8tions from the Uible; and I confess I was 
attonislied at tlieir great linowledge of the .'n'rip- 
lurcs. I only wisli that their general con<luet was 
more in unison with the divine precepts ; for I was 
infonncd that some of them wt ro very partial to 
their heathen customs, especially |)olygamy, and 
were in other respects immoraL It is true, man 
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may give instruction, but he cannot give graxse ; it 
in not, therefore, the fault of the teachers that there 
arc black sheep among their flocks ; and I am Bure, 
from all I beard, that those men who brave all the 
pestilential vapours of this deadly climate, for the 
purjwse of imparting spiritual instruction to the 
benighte<l houthon, deserve well of their fellow- 
men. Their efforts are sanctioned and aided by 
the Government The influence of this united 
effort was plainly dcM-ernible in the " march of 
intellect " amongst the Afriians. I here met witA 
what may not inaptly be termed "black gentlemen," 
who, with their fanulics, are tolerably well educated 
— ^ind several blatk clergymen instructing their 
countrjnncn around; some others are gone into 
the interior for the winie iirai-K'worthy pur|)o»c 
In fact, every ntcans that humanity .can devise 
has been resorted to for the amelioration of the 
|ioor liberated African — churcht-s and minUtcrx, 
schools and schoolmasters, Sunday-schools, &c., 
Ac, all forming a gigantic machinery tending to 
raise them from darkness to light. 

I was infoniicd that there were more than 4,000 
children, of both sexes, in daily attendance at the 
schools, independent of (hose at the bishop's semi- 
nan,- at Furra Bay, at the normal schwl at Kissey, 
and at the female school at Charlotte ; and though 
I lament that they are not of my own religion, I 
must confess 1 am happy that their religious in- 
8t ruction has at least contribute*! to their civilization, 
•wealth, and happinoa*. 
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There are also at Freetown two establi.shrnonts, 
OIK.' for bovs uiiotlicr for girls, where flie wenlthy 
mulattos and blmlis obtain tor their children an 
ediiciition e<]ual to that which they would receive 
at many of the Knropcjui seininarits. This is an 
additional <-anse of the rii])id incrciLse of i!i\ili/ation 
at Sierra I.onne. Sin-li urv tht- ailvuntugcs obtuincil 
at the liberaled Alriemi's hotnc. 

TliMH' >vho wen- (irst. by flie bcncvolenre of 
othor*, kimlly rcceivi-d lu re, now offer an asylum 
to all their conntrynic-n who an; brought to this 
colony under similar eii-euuistanoes ; and, with a 
most praisi'worthy benevolence, the liluTuted 
African, havin;! rec<'ivcd of their f!|>iritual things, 
liberally eontril>utes to the support of their ministers 
an<l jrhoohnastcrs. 

I was inl'onnid by my guide that Uastings waa a 
rais'-iion station. 

What particularly struck me was the zeal, and I 
may say enthusia.sni, which wa« displayed by the 
colounsl teiiehers for the purjxwe of enlightening 
their countrymen ; and their success would be more 
apparent if jHilygumy could be suppresisied amongst 
the jieoplc. That system appears, in my opinion, 
to be a great obstacle : and one which, 1 know from 
experience in the Portuguese settlements, militates 
against the most zealous etlbrts of the clergy to 
bring those who live under it to a knowledge of 
Christianity. 

We procccfded along a pleasant broa<l roiMl, to a 
TOU I. r 
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place (the name of whieh I now forget), until we ar 
rived at a disagreeably steep ascent, alonpr a. stream 
called HogliUxik, or Hojtbrook; for I founc] tbaf nif 
companion, in common with his countrymen, ^j^ne- 
rally jironounccd the L as R. 

Uur journey now led through a large plain, weW 
cultivatc<l, and very fertile, in consequence of a 
river running through it ; and, at length, we 
arrived at Charlotte, where a school is established 
for girls, who, 1 wiis informed, may remain there 
until they are marriageable. I was further infonnerf 
that many of them are sent to instruct the ignorant 
children of their (.'ountrA-Juen. Having witneaised 
the happiness evini-ed by these girls, we next pro- 
ceeded to view u large cataract, which, however, is 
only seen to advantage in tlie rainy season. On 
my second visit I did see it to advantage, as a large 
body of water was then flowing ilown, causing a 
mo»t deafening noise. Leaving the waterfall to the 
left hand, we proceeded between tiie mountains, 
where some cattle were browsing, to a village called 
Bathur>t, when- we were again rested in a small 
hut, in the i-entre of a large tield, by the border of 
which the road passed. 

F now again felt another attack of fever, bat 
again (he nn.i.sionary was ns a minbtering angd to 
me ; for, on an api)lication by my friend to hira at 
his residence on the opjwsite side of the field, I 
received a specific, utid was soon enabled not only 
to gratify my t'uriosity liy visiting the church and 
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Bchool, but also to nclniowlc<igv tlie benevolence of 
the r(;v. geulleinan wbo had so kindly and so 
proin|«tlj' ministered to my necessities. Me ap- 
peared to me a very talented man, and his chief 
seemed to be to bring the heathen from dark- 
ness to li^ht ; and I wa-t informed that his zeal was 
crowned with ^signal sueee-is. lie having' Iwcn instru- 
mental in the conversion to hi;* religion of large 
numbers; indeed, hU patience and perseverance 
were most remarkable. 

Notwithstanding the prora]it relief 1 had obtained 
from the attacks of fever, it was considered neees- 
snry for me to return directly to towni. We could 
therefoiv only pass ibrougli Gloucester. W hen 
near to the church, I was compelled to leave my 
horse, and enter into a carriage )>elonging to an 
officer, who was also travelling on an excursion 
to gratify his < uriosity, and which had most oppor- 
tunely arrivc<l. 

The siirruunditig mniintain scenery was most de- 
lightful. We proceedeil almig a good road for 
some distance; and. having turned to the left, 
entered a deep valley, thi-ough the centre of which 
flows the stream Hogbrook; thi.* we cro.s-sed at a place 
callefl Regent, and in less than two hours arrived 
at the village of W'ilbcrlbrce, where my frien<l hud 
8 brother. Here I was advised to remidn until I 
recovered my strength, as the air was good and the 
Mtuation healtliy. Our journey had led us through 
a narrow paaa and bad road : but having once 

u 2 
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arrived at the mountain, on which the village is 
situated, I wa« i-v|>uid for all my toiL The pano- 
ramic view is most delightful, and I again breathed 
the must rirfrvshing zephyre. On tlie w«»stem sidv 
lies the town ; beyond which, in the distunee, arc 
seen the mountains of Tinmes and Mendes, between 
which and the river are the pools and iiiarsli^' 
grounds of Buiania, which I consider, as before 
Btttted, to be one of the principal sources of the 
in»alulirity of the cuuntry. 

My friend and lib brother made U!*e of various 
arguments for the purpose of persuading me to re- 
main here for at least a few da')'s. But notwitb- 
Btanding that I felt unwell, as Freetown was only an 
hour's ride from W'ilberforce, I preferrtd to return 
to my lodgings, where 1 could avail myself of the 
advice of a clever Portuguese doctor, who ha<I 
accompuniiHl us on our voyage. It was, however, 
with much ivgret, and with feelings of unbounded 
gratitude, that I left my coloured friend — feelings 
which, at thi^ distance of time, arc still unimpaired, 
when I tliink of tlie <lisinteix;sted manner in which 
his kindness wa«. bestowed. I now say in aO 
sincerity, " May Oi«l reward him." 

Having ile.-^centled the n»ountain, 1 |>assod over a 
large bridge, built of stone ; and, proceeding along 
a ver)- i>ictures(|ue roatl, 1 at Icngtli arrived at the 
capital. I entered by a briuid, long street, which 
I .should call Muiidlngiics' Street, from the large 
numlK-r of those intelligent negroes wlio dwell 
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there, and who appeared to me quite as civilized as 
the Bournns. 

Having arrived at Freeto\vn, I proceeded to my 
lodging, where I met a lady from Demerara) who 
had lately been at Paris^ and who had evidently 
recei\e(i an excellent education. She informed me 
that my friends were very uneasy at my protracted 
absence, and that there were several letters waiting 
my arrival. She introduced a young, pretty, and 
interesting mulatto lady, with whom she was walk- 
ing, and whom I could claim as a countiywoman, 
as she was the daughter of a Portuguese, who was 
formerly a member of the British and Portuguese 
Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone. She was 
familiar with the Portuguese and Mandingo lan- 
guages. I found also a note from the Bishop of 
Angola and Congo, informing me that it was his 
desire to come on shore, in consequence of not feel- 
ing very well, and in hopes that a visit to the land 
might conduce to the re-establishment of his health. 
I went immediately to the Bnudlian consul, to 
consult with him respecting the means of convey- 
ance on shore, and temporaiy accommodation for 
my reverend friend ; and. through the kind inter* 
position of the consul, I was enabled to obtain all 
that I required for the convenience and comfort of 
the bishop. 

As soon as I found myself disengaged, I again 

went out to see some portions of the town which I 
had not before visited. The commissariat, the 
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ftreeiinl, police-office, rurtom-house, the steamers* 
coal stores, the •;overniiieiit pn^vision and anitnuni- 
tion stores — all a[i[)eared in most efficient order, 
according; to tlicir respective departments. 

In my round, having called on Mr. AVesCon, f 
was enabled to insjK'ct more closely the cliarnlxirs 
of the Mixed Communion. It is a good building, 
having ft large room >ie» a])urtas a court-room, ■with » 
He[>arate office or chamljer for each comiri issioner 
belonging to the res|K;clive nations. Tliere is also 
an apartment for tlie archives, and a gooii librarr, i 
wliich i-s under the cnn- of the regUtrnr, who haa 
a very comfortable suit of upartnientd for hi:* own 
accommodation. 

I was informed by the go\ ernor that there was a 
large <|uantity of Portugucsie colonial coins, wbirh 
hat! l>een obtained from the shivers cHpture<l, and 
which might be nmde available to both nations in 
commercial transaction:*. 

As far as I could ascertain, the legislative council 
was somewhat nimihirly orgsmized to that which 
was established at the Cape of Good Hope, pre- 
viously ti> the creatioti of the L<'gislative Council 
and Asscmbl}', which now manages the affiiirs of 
the last named colony. 

This Sierra Leone legislature, as I was informed, 
is com|>osed of the governor, < hicf justice, die 
bi.shop, the Queen's advocate, and the iH)loni«l 
8<^:cretary, as ej^-ojjicio meird)ers, assiste*! by two or 
three gentlemen ; but whether elected or ap|>oiuted 
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by the govt-nior, or by th« crown, 1 nm not 
uwart'. Tlieir power, I was tolJ, wits lM)tli legisla- 
tive uiid txct utive. 

The he-add of the various |iul>li<- (le]iaitiiic'iit8 
weru iho police mapi-strati-, a govcriiniem slore- 
keo|>fr, a survcyorgeiieral, a superiiiteiidfiit-gciie- 
ral of ptibli<^ works, a collector of ciistoiiis, and a 
colonial >(irgeoii. from whom I ro<eivod the most 
inarkwl ntrenticm at liis own ri^ideiice. This 
gciitlemuu also took me to ttce the military hospittd 
under his superintefidence, which was in the mtjHt 
perfect order, cvinring the ii^uiil care taken for the 
comfort of the Briti*h soldiers. 

On Sunday a number of my fellow-passengere 
came on shore, and, although Catholics, resolved 
to hear service at the cathedral. This is a ttpacioua 
edifice, pewed oft' on cither side, having a wide 
passage in the centre. Near to the pulpit is a 
iarjfi- pew, for tlie ai'commo<lation of the Governor 
and iii> *uite. The soldiers sat on forms, and their 
officer* on chairs. PeR-eivin;r that we were stran- 
pers from the Portuguese niiinHif-war, we were po- 
litely accommodated with eomfortalile lU-ata. I 
n as much plea.se<l to hear the choir of black youths, 
who exeiMileil their part* in a very cre<lital»le mun- 
ner. The sermon was by a black pnest, who de- 
livered htnisilf with much fiueiuy and evident 
li'urning. 

After .service I was ro<|Ucstcd to introduce to the 
Eugliah otiieera the military gentlemen of our 
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coiii|>any, ainongst whom were Major CunliM, pro- 
ceeding to I^aiula to take onintnaiid of the r<eg^lar 
infantry buttaliun, Cnptuin Feio, Aitle-de-C4*i/i/* fo 
(iencnil N'ucount Piuheiro, Governor-gcQertU of 

Angola. 

We next proceeded to inspect the various cvna- 
t4iph», crecti^il in cuttnncntoration of thi»c who had 
conic from alar to fall into the wbiti: mans grave. 

Next morning while nt breakfast., in company 
with the bishop, Major Cunhii, itnd Captain Kuio, 
the servant announced the arrival of some En^Iisii 
officers, who ciune, they said, to present their com- 
[iliinents to our prelate, and again to see their Por- 
tngueM! companion!) in amis and their humble 
servant, the author. When they withdrew we all 
felt regritt at their short *ia,y, as their polite muii- 
iierx and amiable conveisatiiin were most plcai>ing. 

The IblUiwing morning we arranged to return 
the kind vbit; and accordingly, at II A.M., we pro> 
ceeded to the Towcr-hill barracks, jtituated on the 
summit of a high hill, which commands the town 
below. We uU enjoyed the visit. The situation, I 
should think, is a healthy one, and the coup d'ceU 
sublime. 

On (lur return to town, the otlic«'rs ins^isted on 
providing us with lioraes, a kindnetis which wu 
np])reciated the more on acct>unt of the diflicully 
and fatigue expericn<e<l in our awcent, the road 
being formed of loose, re«l, sandy soil, without any 
•belter cxc^^pt two or three trees near to the bar- 
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rucks, under which we were glml to take reftigir, to 
r«>t lifter our jouriiey, tlie day being very 
liol. 

IIu\ iiig tukcn kitve of our kind friends, wv went 
to puy u visit to the (lovernor at (lovcrnment 
House. In the dii«tance it ri-iuind:^ one of those 
ulil buroniul ciuntlcs iniiuljitcd by tlte feudal lords 
in olilen time*. The hiirriiek> al*o have, when 
viewetl at a distuiiee, ^>oull-thing of the ap[)cunince 
of a eiludel. 

When we arrived, his LxccUency received us 
with his wonted urbanity, and introduced us to his 
lady. Leading us through the suite of apartments, 
Lc conducted us to the gardens, and shewed us 
those attentions which In-token an educated gen- 
tleiniin. I have been <;iven to understand that 
(his otKcer has subsi-i|uently been appointed Go- 
veinor of South Aiistruliu, but I cannot vouch for 
the aci-urxK-y nf niy information; all I can say is, 
that he manifestc<l thut kindness towards strangers 
which proves the genuine gcnileumu, and I was 
informed he was held in liigh estijuution by 
all. 

A number of our hidy-jiaiisengers having come 
on shore, I Wiw api>ointed to the honoural>lc situa- 
tion of dragoman, to ai.-kiiowli.-dge the sense of the 
honour and kinclness conferred on tliem by u hidy- 
resident at Freetown, who had invited them to a 
Si'iree. During our intcrvit-w, this lady promis4;d, 
accompanied by all the other ladies of the town, 
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to visit the ladies on board the Portuguese man-of- 
war ; and undcriktandinp;, from the i^urprisc apparent 
in our gesture, that we were fearful of not having 
sufficient nceommodation for ull, she endeavoured 
to relieve our embarrassment by saying, " Oh ! you 
need not be alarmed or frightened at encountering' 
Buch a host ; perhaps we are, after all, fewer in 
nnmber than those on board your man of-war." 
Some of the comparatively few white people resi- 
dent here are Frenchwomen from Goree, or from 
the island of St. Louis, who have charge of those 
neat shops seen in the streets at Sierm Leone. 
Except the militury and a few officials, there is a 
paucity of white inhabitants, a number of publir 
offices Inking filled by mulattos. The hotels are 
gent-rally kept by Fn-nchmi-n. 

Major O'Connor, who, as 1 am informed, is now 
Colonel and (lov4;ruor of Gambia, invited the Por- 
tuguese bishop to dinner, together with the officers 
of the stoamer and a numtn-r of the |>a:»eng(TS. 
He kindly sent horst-s, gig^, and carriages to convey 
us to the barracks ; but when we arrivi-d at the 
Brazilian t 'on-sul's house, appointed for rendezvous, 
the bishop prcfern-d walking the remainder of 
the way, and we therefon- all agreed to escort hitn 
in like manner. 

^Mien we reached the barracks, the troops were 
going through their various cvulutioiis. The gar- 
rison wn« composed of detachments of thive West 
Indian regiments, and numbered about 300. Many 
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of theni wero voluiitwni, wlio ftitcn-d the wrvio* 
soon nftiT their libiTiitioii truiii the liold of tho 
slave-shipsi, desinmsof niuiiift'sting thfirgnifiimi*' to 
unil zcol for thfir lil«'riitor!«. I was iilwt inforim^l 
thut nutulii'is of till- ni'ipiM's, iiifliK-iu-f<l liy the 
siiilK- fwliug tiiwiiiils tlicir Diitfh liiusfci's iit Aconi, 
hiul voluiitwn-il to go to ihv isliiml of .luva. 

I i'on-"iiliT tliaf tlic Eiiirlisli Govcriniiciit hiiv«', in 
this rfsjKJct, iiiiiiiife>tf<l tho «iuii(.lis*t policv ; for, 
uccorJing to the old ndage, one mlunker is lnUer 
than ten preswd mm ; so 1 hxik iijKin the present 
phin of employing native volunteers as l>etter than 
tlie <'oini>nlsory service hefore extorted froni con- 
victs, who were continually decimated l)y the jier- 
nicious dinmte in whiih they wire conijwUed to 
serve; and being sentenced to perfjetual haiiish- 
nient froiri their fatherland, they wei* reckless, and 
preferred " a short life and a merry one," to the 
pr(isiH;<'t iif continued conii>tdsiiry servitude. 

The success of the British jwlicy in this respect 
suggests to us how advisable it would be for the 
Portuguese Government to inntute their allies, the 
British, and employ native soldiers in the islands of 
St. Thon>c, Prince, and the Cnpc Verde. So far as 
I couhl <liscover, the natives are willing and 
capalile ».f serving our iM>ssessions either in .\frica 
or elsewhere. 

The gan'ison «as officered by Europeons, as was 
manifest in the order and di'M;-i])rme of the troojw, 
who appeared to me ttt approximate to those of 
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European regiment.. Th,.ir u 

^cellent order, [Jr^etr'' '^^"^ 

-nt. wen. .ul,.r,„wZi::' m '" ""^"'^ 

Cl"m,ian.,ofev;ry^et<!7"" 
After dinner AfajoM c" ' '""''^ 

come; ,.r,er it, ' "''"^ "^-^ ••'^'•^'Cd 
pimous. ' '""^'^ '■<yoine<I our eo„,. 

very curiou., n.use„,„ r"""*^"^""- J-a-i « 

K'-oma, near Tin.bucfo.. f?' 

«on,an, and „ h,..-.,. ^^.J', j^*"' » ^a-* like an 

Major O'C. nTo 7 " '""^"^ "^- -'ake. 

'^7-ona, aeji:/;::::^^'^- 

a nu.n who },a.J done «« n.n K f 
country. t»'e welfare of his 
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Next day I and my Portuguese lellow-paA-^ougcr* 
had the ]>le»isiirc oi' entertaining our viry kind 
friend* at dinner at the French hotel. 

Everything was served in good style hy our 
Maiire triluU'l; aiid wf admired not only the man- 
ner in wliii-h overytiiing \v;i> got up, Wut also the 
stvie ot" furniture, whii-h liespnko a legrce of 
civili»iti<iii utilooked lor and unexperte*! lu-rt*. 

I have re|H'atedly had oceaMnn to wuncicr at the 
comfort and, in some in.-tanoes, ojiuletx o by which 
some of those lil»erateil Africans were siirmunded ; 
three or four iiaving n-spectaldc commen-iul houses; 
and in one shop 1 met ii lilack gentlemati, who, 
having been at Paris, spoke good I'rench. These 
are facts which speak for thein>elve.«. 

Tlic good* inij>orted into Sierra I^-onc, I wiis 
given to iindei'&tan<l, pay a duty of five |K;r cent., 
ad nilomn, on the invoice price to pun-hascrs. 
l%\|iorted goods were charged 5<. jicr ton ; the 
am-horage is .')'•.•<. per voyage, and for pilots ."i*. for 
every foot of water tin- ship draw* 

The time generally !i«1ected by \K*m:h for trading 
along thi« coast, as ^fi^t (in rontf-ijiienc* rif fh»» 
cessation of the i^juth-west wind*). i« froin t >ctobT 
to May. An extensivi; tr»iii- i« CHrrifl 'm in fi«h, 
which realise* between O.*)**'*/ Jind 7.<>f>f'f. per 
annutn. 

Having made all newsary arnin}r<»mi»ntn, wo 
took leave of our kind fri«nd««, and prorccdwl on 
our voyftg»> alonsr th^ const ^f f'rMmi^ 
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CoMt of Gnin«i — Tcrrilk TbanrUrsturn) — 'ITjc Windy S««K)ii«— Mon- 
rariA — Kornutioii of the I.ilvrian lU'puWic — Pn.i(uieul Roberto — 
Ap}icftra]ic« of Monivvia — Charju'lvr «f ihe Kroomifii — Trade of 
Uie Owtrict — l>ixcoT«— $t. .)orj!« ila Minx— Dutch iKltlcmenUon 
the Couiil uf Guiaek — Duwwery of (!nM — tlistury of FcnuK) 
Gomeu— Cape Cwut Culle — Tlie AibuitMii — Guveroor M'l^oui — 
Cacaracn — MaoufaL-tuiv uf Palm Oil — Ajurla — EOortjt to Prrrent 
the SIsTe TMe uti the Cuaxl— Native Customa — Tbe Arogn of the 
WhitM— Dequtic Power of tbe King of Otihom^Tbe Markat 
of Cihmini — Appaaia&ce at tbe Dahom^a — ^rrodactiMis of th* 
Couolrjr. 

Having "got up our .Hteain," we were soon under 
weigh, and the lofty iinmntains of Sierra Leone 
gmtlunlly became more indistinct, until they up- 
pearcil as so iiinny " fog banks." or " clouds looming 
in the distance." The laml breeze was fresh and 
cool at w<> Nteained down the const to the »ottth. 
To aid the steam i>ower, our captain spread the 
ranvaa to the brce/*, which greatly increawrd our 
speed. \i the twtne time, we kept a good look-out 
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for thoae ext<;nsi\e itnd dangerous shoals onlled 
"St. Aniiii's banks." Meanwliilo the lirwzc fi'e.*h- 
vuvi], until at length we were vLiiie<l hy a sncct^sion 
of M|ualU, which continued until the morning, when 
\vc witiie.-wcd one of those terrific thunderstorms 
for whieh this latitude is |trovcrbial ; it did in wry 
deed flound like a nnnd>cr of hungry, roaring lion* 
seeking to devour. It wim awfully grand, while 
at the siinie llnie it was fearfully terrifu', at least to 
a hind.Hmun uiiuse<l lo suirli s«;enus. The clouds 
were so dense that it liecaine ijuite dark uU around, 
e.veept when, ever and anon, the thick gloom w«.<» 
illumined by the vivid glare of the forkc<l lightning, 
thifntening destruction to our ship; while the da.sh- 
ing of the infuriated water against the vessel, the 
whistling and mttling of the rigging and sails, united 
with tile roar of Heaven's artillery, and the rushing 
sound of the rain, which fell as from a water-spout, 
formed altogether a cnish of sound indes<-rihal)Ie 
by the ]'en. 'I'rnly, they who go down to the sea 
in shijH, and do busines,» in the great waters, these 
men see the works of the Lord, and His wonders 
in the deep. A man [ilaced in sueh circtimstances, 
an<l a witnejtsof such iH.'ene?s i" force<l to n-fle<^ and 
moralize. When the Most High thus shows His 
jKiwer, man is convinced of hi* own impotem-y. 

Some term these tempi-st.« " tornadoes," which I 
consider to be a jienersion of the Portuguese 
word, "trovoada" (thunder storms). 

At Sierra Leone, and in thes*- latitudes, there is 
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also what is termed a " windy season," which 
generally prevails in January, and is called 
" Harmattan.'* During this time there is a great 
droughty not even dew falls, and the consequence 
is the destruction of vegetable life ; and, although 
it is said to be favourable to the siek, it is a very 
disagreeable season. It is generally accompanied 
by a dense fo^ which has a most unpleasant smell 
—something between that of lime and sulphur; 
and quantities of fine sand are blown about, and 
forced into every chink and crevice by the wind. 

Passing the Banana and Sherbro Islands, and 
Gape Mount, formerly the residence of the famous 
slave-trader, Canot, we approached Cape Mesurado, 
where, on the river St Paul, is situated (G^" 22' lat 
N., and 10* 38' long. W.) Monrovia,* the capital of 
the Liberian Republic, containing about 2,o00 
inhabitants 

This colony was commenced in 1820, and popu- 
lated from America, which sent there about 6,000 
mulatto and negro emigrants. The colonists 
have subsequently been increased to about double 
that nuMilK r. 

Independent of the above, there are upwards of 
300,000 natives, who have lately come under the 
protection of the commonwealth. 

This modem republic embraces an extent of 
tmitory stretching from Sierra Leone on the north, 

* So called in liouour of President Monro, a great benefactor of the 
oolony. 
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to Cape Palmas on the south, being about 500 
miles ; but it is only about forty miles in breadth. 
It is yearly rising in importance ; villages are con- 
tinually being formed, and trade is carried on with 
other places on the coast, by means of small vessels 
plying backwards and forwards. 

The Ibrmation of this remarkable republic was 
ori^nally an experiment of some philanthropic 
gentlemen connected with the American Anti- 
slavery Society of Wilberforcc and Clarkson — 
names which deserve to be written in letters of 
gold — ^names wMch shall continue to be the most 
endeared of all their household words to the Hbe- 
rated Africans 

The first batch of free emigrants, conasting of 
thirty families, and numbering eighty-nine indi- 
viduals, sailed from New York, in Feb. 1820. 

As is usual, the first settlers experienced great 
privations and distress. A lieutenant belonging to 
the American navy, and some other wjiite people, 
who were sent to organize ihe republic, were sdzed 

with fever and died. It wo^ therefore supposed 
that the undertaking would have to be relinquished, 
when fi^ur gentlemen, two of whom were clergy- 
men, and another, a brother of one of those who 
had died, volunteered to continue the work thus 
inauspiciously begun. 

Their first government was very simple. The 
coloni2sation society appointed their agent. The 

YOL. I. X 
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oolonista elected an aaastant, a registrar, two advo- 
cate^ and a sheriff. 

Their ini'rcn»c in ci^nlization is e\*i(lent from the 
fact of their having no fewer than ien schools, 
a |m8t-ofli<c — the head of this department also 
acting a« colonial secretarj- — several printing- 
pre»e« and newspapers, the oldest of which is the 
Liberim Herald — also a large number of churchea 
and (rhapela. 

The first governor was Mr. Buchanan, a white 
man. He was succceilc^l in that office by Mr. 
Robcrtts a man of colour, who, hy his talents, 
prove*! him3<'lf capable of governing. 

In 1848 .Mr. Iloberta visited the I'nited States, 
to plead on behalf of his oountr}Tnen. From 
thence he jiroceeded to England with the same 
object. Here he wa." so fortunate as to .secure the 
co-operation of some ]>hilanthropic gentlemen, 
aniongKt whom were the Hi-^ioii of I^ondon and 
Mr. (iurney, the latter of whom became responsi- 
ble for the pa^inent of 1,000/. towards th«; purchase 
of the Gullinas territory, which Mr. Roberts said 
he thouglit might be obtained for about 2,000/. ; 
and which, if once in their possession, would prove 
a death-blow to the slave-trade on that part of the 
coast, GalliiuLS lieiiig considered the stronghold of 
slavery. Ita factories were attacked aeverid years 
ago by Captain Denman, of the Briti.sh navy; 
and agaiti, in 18-1'.), by Conimander Dunlop, of 
H. B. M.'s ship " Alert," on wliich latter occaaion 
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1 2,000 slaves were liheratfd and conveyed thence 
to >»ieiT!» Leoiie. 

W hile in Europe, President Roberts attended 
the Peace Congress held in Belgium, on which 
occasion he nuido a >|H.'e<'h wliii-h was much 
adniircrl. 

Iliiving nc«'oiii|>liNhcd his nii-siiion in Europe, in 
DcccinlwT. 1S4X. lie wxs cunvevcil liack to Liberia 
in H. I;. M's. ship "Amuzon." The resuh ol" this 
minion waN the annexation of about 700 nules to 
the territory i>f the Kcpublif. 

He !»«bM'4|m'riily paid u .sccund vi.iit tu England, 
in May, IH.Y2, in order to arrange wonie uiiitters of 
inipurtan< e < onnccted with this intani ^tate, which, 
ha\ing accntiiplisheil, he nrturned to I-iberia, in 
Niiv., \s.v2, thf lionour of l>cing conveyed thither 
in line nf ]]. 15. M'.s. ship^ the " Dei'," being again 
ai'ciirdcd tu liini. 

Pre.«i<lent Hobcrts i« n'[»re.scntcd not oidy lu a 
clever sUitcMnaii, but alwas a valiant and succe!»fiil 
general. 

The Republic is protected by the united powers 
iif Gresit Britain, France, and .\rncrica, the govern- 
nienU of these countriisi vying with each other in 
their eiicouragcinent of their jn-oKye. 

The r'm- of this colony proves that man, no 
matter what the colour of hi.s skin, when endowed 
with reason, is, by moral culture, capable of bcitig 
raised in the scale "f society, iuid of reflecting the 
rays of divine light imparted to him by that Su- 

X 2 
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preme Being who has made of one blood all 

nations that dwell upon the earth. 

On approaching the land, Cape Mount, which is 
about 1,000 feet high, and Cape Mesurado, which 
is about 250 feet above the level of the sea, are 
the first objects which attract your attention. 

The architecture of Monrovia, which stands on 
an eminence, does not present an3^hing attractive 
to the stranger, with the exception of the public 
buildings — such as the church, the assembly-house^ 
die president's house, the hotel, etc The gardens 
are very neatly laid out, and ornamented with a 
great variety of vesy beautiful flowera. 

The principal places along the coast, from Mon- 
rovia to Cape Palmas, are Great Bassa, Little 
Bassa, New^ Cestos, Sanguin, and Settra Kroo ; the 
inhabitants of the last-named place appear to be of 
a superior order of blacks, loving freedom, and 
preferring death to bondage. In consequence of 
the determined opposition they have shewn to the 
slave-traders, they are seldom molested. 

Their country is very extensive; and as large 
numbers of them are expert fishermen, and habitu- 
ated to the sea, they often provide the navy and 
merchantmen with seamen. Their efficiency was 
evident, ^m the aid they afforded the men belong- 
ing to our steamer, which took some of these Kroo- 
men on board. Another sign of superior civiliza* 
tion is the tranquillity which pervades the town 
during the night, in marked contrast to the 
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Uproarious bustle and savage merry-making which 

goes on among the inhabitants of some of the 
native towns we \isited, in which the night is 
generally spent in riot and debauchery. 

As far as I can judge, the Kroomen require to 
be treated with great judgment| as they are very 
prone to retaliation when they receive real or ima- 
ginary insult. It is advisable that, before em- 
ploying them, they should be required to produce 
their recommendatory documents. Our captain 
adopted a plan which, no doubt, is that generally 
practised by all requiring their services — that of 
appointing as captain or superintendent over the 
others the one who is possessed of the highest 
credentials, who is generally capable of managing 
his fellow-Kroomen better than any stranger. 
These captains are held responsible for the good 
conduct of the men under them. 

When the Kroomen have completed the service 
in which they have been engaged, they generally 
purchase clothes, beads, and other ornaments for 
their wives, who remain at home to cultivate the 
soil, and to attend to their domestic wants. 

The trade carried on by the captains of vessels 
with the natives is mostly by barter, and the latter 
generally engage to have the stipulated produce 
forthcoming at a certain day ; but in the perfor- 
mance of this promise they generally fail, to the 
great annoyance of those who have been in treaty 
with them. 
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Having passed Jaqiie Lahou and Jaque Jaque, 
we arrived at the French settlements of Grand 

Bassam and Assiiic, situated at the mouths of rivers 
of the same names ; but here the French monopolize 
the trade, which is principally in gold dast^ and is 
very extensive. 

About fifteen miles before we doubled Cape 
Tres PontaS) or the Three Points, we passed the 
small Dutch fort of Axim, formerly belonging to 
the Portuguese ; and we saw in the distance the 
fort and town of Dixcove, an £nglish settlement on 
the gold coast 

1 regretted not having an opportunity of going 
on shore and yisitbg Sama, whidi lies between the 
small forts and villages of Sacondy and Gommendo. 
1 should have liked to visit the place, because it 
was here that the Portuguese, in 1471, first dis- 
covered that trade in gold could be carried on with 
the natives ; hence the name, " Costa da Mina^!' or 
the Gold Coast. I could also have visited the 
castle and town of St Jorge da Mina, or El-Mina, 
the largest European settlement on thai coast, of 
which we soon afterwards came in sight, in 5° 5' 
lat N., and 1^ 2(y long. W. 

It is a Dutch fortress^ and the capital of the 
possessions of Holland on that coast. It is built on 
an elevated rock, with strong- waJla^ and mounts 
sixty guns, which are of brass, and of large calibre. 
Some are pointed towards the sea, and some inland 
to protect the town and fortress in the vicinity. 
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The scene altogether ia a moat pleasing one, as it is 
well woodetl with large trees, which grow down to 
the water's edge. 

Factories are established here for the gold trade, 
which is carried on with the interior. Some of the 
traders come from Coomassie, the capital of 
Ashantce ; and others even from Kong and the 
Kong mountains. 

The gui-ri-son ia comjiosed of white, mulatto, and 
black soldicra, amounting; to 200. They are well 
distaplined, and wear a neat uniform, to which the 
coloured population are very partial — ao that there 
is no difficulty in obtaining recruita when recjuired 
for Java or elsewhere. 

The Governor is a colonel, or lieutenant-colonel, 
of the Dutch European array. He is assisted by a 
secretary, a storekeeper, a collector of customs, a 
sur<reon, and a chaplain. The revenue is calculated 
at about 2,800/., while the annual expenditure 
amounts to 7,230/. A great reduction in the 
revenue is to be attributed to the wars in the 
interior, which prove greatly injurious to trade. 

I understand that thU settlement ia assisted from 
the treasury of the East Indian possessions of 
Holland ; for, although the api>ointments are not 
numerou-s thoee in office are munificently paid. 

The population of the Dutch settlements on the 
coast of Guinea ia calculated at about 100,000, 
and the extent of territory at about 5,000 square 
miles. 
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In consequence of the insalubrity of tli« clitiiate, 
tlurc arc no wliiie woiritn rtaidcnt at St. Jorge 
(111 Minn ; iind it. l.s still more injurious to tlic health 
of wliite <:hiliiit^ii. But you meet with some hand- 
some young " Juffmuw.*," or mistresses, of twelve 
or thirteen years old, with interesting babies in their 
arms; wliile others, though only twenty-five or 
thirty years of age, ai>|ienr quite advanced in years. 
Such is the influence of the climate — un early 
maturity, and an early decay ! 

Numbers of these young women are kept in 
comfortable circumstances by their *' Boos, ' to 
wliom they a[>]>ear much attached. They and their 
children are apparently taken great care of, and in 
return they pay every attention to the household 
aifaini anil to the trading Inierotd of " Myn- 
heer." They all bear the name of their respective 
masters. 

The rich merchants live in great style and 
luxury ; their tables may be said to " groan " with 
the good things hea|K-d u{ion them ; they also ap- 
|>car partial to stimulants, of which they have a 
great varii'fy. After dinner they smoke and drink 
coffee, mLxed with various kinds of liqueurs, while 
tile txlaliscas amuse their masters with 5<jngs, music, 
and dancing. 1 have no doubt that this kind of 
/<i.it living hastens many to a premature grave. 

Tiler*.? are various interesting circumstances con- 
nected with the original discovery and the trade in 
gold on this coast, which arc worthy of note. 
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Fernfto Gomes, a wealthy and honest citizen of 
Liabon, obtained from the Portuguese government, 
1471, pennisaion to trade on these coasts for five 
years, with this proviso : that he should pay to the 
Portuguese government the annual sum of 44/. 9*. ; 
also that he should make annual voyages of dis- 
covery from Sierra I^one along the toast to the 
distance of 300 miles; so that, ut the expiration of 
the stipulated period of five years, 1,5<K) miles 
should liave been explored. In consequence of 
this agreement, £1-Mina was discovered, and aiao 
Cape Catherina, in 1° 50" S. lat, and 9° 2' W. 
long. ; the latter place being first visited by Ruy 
de Sequeira on the 2dth of November, St Catherine's 
day. 

The residue of FemSo Gomes' history is wrapped 
in mystery ; the Imt thing known of him h that in 
company with another adventurer, JoSo Affonao 
do Estreito, he sailed from Madeira in 1486, wth 
two ships, for the purpose of finding the far-famed 
fabulous " Ilha das smtc de Cidadeo," or Island of 
Seven Towns. 

During the usurpation of Spain, the Dutch at- 
tacked and took possession of the castle and town 
of St. Jorge. 

At El-Mina the anchorage dues are twelve 
Spanish dollars each voyage. There are no im- 
port or export duties. 

Seven miles below El-Mina is the important 
British fortress of Cape Coast Castle, which i» 
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situated on a high rock, and has a new, strong, and 
beautiful l)Uttcrjr. The town w called Cape Coast 
Town, but the natives give it the name of 
ItH|tiah. 

There i^4 in general a high sui*f at the landing- 
\thu c ; Imi owing to the skill nianifeted by those 
who niaii:i<;c tlu- liir",'!- onnoes, iMTson-* nn- etuibled 
to niiikv a sal'*.' limdiii^'. The lioatnieii keej> the 
heaii (if their iM);it tu the crest of the wave, until 
ihey see their opiiortunity, when they turn round 
and make what progreiiH they cati, in the meantime 
sieadying the boat with their oars or paddles', to 
the movement of which they keep time, while 
maintaining their courage by u song. It i* dan- 
gerous fur white people to get drenched, as it 
genendly brings on fever. 

The (•a-'tle is verj' strongly constructed, especially 
on the side i'acing tlic -ea. It is surrounded with 
thick walls, which, with their white Itastions, form 
nn agreeable contnist to the suiTounding native 
honses. The cjvsth-gatc opens info the main .street, 
in whith arc a i-hnivh or cliapel, and several hand- 
some houses belonging to ditfcrent merchants. 

To the riglii of the street there are two n>ws of 
lofty trees, from which India rubber is e.xtnicted, 
and the thick foliage of which fonns an agreeable 
shade. 

The stranger is at once convinced of the pro- 
priety of the name by which this region is known. 
The quantity of shining particles which he sees 
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mixed with the sand beneath his feet convincfs 
him that he is indeed on the "Gold Coast." 

In consequence of cattle being in general un- 
productive in this colony, they are brought from a 
great distance, and meat is therefore both scarce 
and dear. 

I)}'8entery prevails at Cape Coast Cattle, and 
the inhabitant.s are alsio much troubled by wliat is 
there called " Guinea-wonn." 

The means of locomotion are of a verj' rude 
and primitive description, being a kind of curt or 
carriage on four wheels, formed of wood or cane, 
from the model of which the modem light vehicles 
built in London and elsewhere might have been 
constructed. Insteatl of horses, the natives yoke 
themselves to these primitive carriages, and convey 
the individual or individuals who make use of 
them to their destination. As two persons may be 
conveyed in one of these, I consider them in this 
respect superior to ]>alanquing. 

The di.ttancc which they travel is, however, very 
limited, as the roads in this neighbourhood in 
general present a most primitive appearance, the 
only tolerable one bt-ing that leading to forts Vic- 
toria and William, where there is a liglit-house. 

The ladies may be seen dressed with their cun/ias, 
which arc worn behind low upon the loins ; they 
also delight in ornamenting themselves with gold 
trinkets and cov^ie shells, of which they make 
bracelets. 
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When in mourning, they have a very strange 
custom of having all the hair, which women from 
time immemorial have considered as their crown 
and glory, shaved from their heads, which are after- 
wards washed white with chalk diluted in water. 

The population is said to be about 275,000. 
The new garrison is composed of 839 men; they 
have a band, a library, and a news-room. 

The chief authorities, besides the Lieutenant- 
Govern or, are the chief-justice, a secretar}^, and the 
commanding of&cer of the Gold Coast Corps ; and 
these compose the legislativB and executive coundL 
There are also two or three medical men, a col- 
lector of customs, and other olhcials. 

The strength of the former garrison was only 
from fifty to sixty undisciplined men. It was this 
force, aided by some black soldiers, who were de- 
feated by the Ashantees when Sir Charles M^Car^ 
thy lost bis life. 

The Ashantees light like the Spanish Guerrillas, 
and pick off thdr victims from behind the comer 
of a rock or tree, but seldom expose themselves. 
The cocked hat of the English Governor caused 
him to be a marked man ; and his few white com- 
rades alone standing by bim, while the black 
soldiers fled to the castle, the gallant Governor and 
his heroic band were surrounded and butchered. 
It is said that the crud chief of the Ashantees ate 
the heart of the valiant English Governor, that he 
might become as brave and great as he. 
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Flushed with this victory, the Aahaatees in- 
Terted the castle ao doady and doterminedlj, that 

the gaiTison would have been comjiellol to yield 
bad thej not beeo relieved by a oompauy of artil- 
lay w& • iMltaiy of MA gam aod aome Goo- 
gnvB locketa. 

Governor M'l.can paid the King of Ashantee « 
viut at his capital, (;oomaa8i«>, for the purpose of 
entering into tome agneoMDt with liim £or tlw 
promotion of trad^ and ftr Ae ertaMhhiiiait of 
mutual fmndship. 

A tnaty of peaoe mw then eigned, ozder 
restored, and trade establisbed on a firm 
far, lit lejiJit, iia huinaii fortnight can jiulf^. 

Ashantee extends about 3U0 miles inland from 

dM Gold CoMl Hie people am Wm, and have 

broiif^ht under subjection several of the neigbbour- 
ing natioas. The oouatiy is thickly wooded, oud, 
it is eaid, abonndi in fpM. The population ii 
estimated at about one million. Tbey are a moat 
barbarous people, very bloodthirsty, very revenge- 
ful, and, as it is said, so ignorant that tbey use cer* 
tain oeranoniee to propitiate the dunk. 

I was told that the King ha.« 3,000 wives, who 
act as an Amaaonian body-guard for him. 

A vkdation of the aacred hnva of mairi^ ia 
punished by death, but each man ill aUmrad an 
indefinite number of concubiuea. 

Gold fbnni the largest item in thdr export trade, 
of wfaid»I waatold, from <)0,0001fa«. tolOO^OOOUMb 
wave aoanalljr exponed to England. 
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In the Wossa territory, which borders on the 

Ashantec, and also at Inquah, gold is obtained, and 
brought to Cape Coast Castle; the tribute from 
these countries is paid according to the quantity of 
gold collected. 

But so much has been written on the manners of 
those people^ that it is unnecessary for me to 
detain the reader by going more into detail respect- 
ing them. 

This settlement also originally belonged to the 
Portuguese; but was taken possession of, in the 

time of our national depression, by the Dutch, 
from whom it subsequently passed into the posses* 
sion of the English. 

At Cape Coast the anchorage due is 25^. ; the 
import duty is one-half per cent, ad valorem on the 
invoice. There is no duty on exports. 

This place produces good seamen ; the canoes or 
cargo boats are strong and well built: one was 
sold at Ajuda, or Whydah, for 66^, as I was 
informed by my friend, Mr. Freitas, a merchant. 

In consequence of this treaty of peace between 
the British and the Ashantees, some of the King's 
sons were taken to England to be educated, and 
others were received on board British vessels — a 
measure which has been the means of cementing 
Mendship between the two nations, and has tended 
in a great degree towards the civilization of the 
natives. 

Cape Coast Casde is also celebrated as being the 
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last resUog-placc of the talented and accomplished 
Milt U'Lmui, so well knowD i& tlie literary world 
under thr^ initials of lu r maiden name, L. K. L. 

Leaving Ci^ Coast Castle, you next come to the 
mil Engikh Ibrt «f AiiiiMnab«; it «m fomeriy 
almoiC alMiidomd, but hiUb&rfy hm bsw modi hb- 
jwoved. 

Passing Winebah and Assam, which supply palm- 
oil and gold dua^ we airive at the important 
Enr^l'wh settlement of Accra, where is the fortress 
of St James, built many y«ara ago; as also 
(SniitiaBlnnigii, purcbMed troin Dmnwrk in 195(1, 
together wiih all the setdammta «n ^ ooait be- 
looi^g to that nation. 

At Akiro, three ilaj-s' journey north from Accra, 
is a valuable gold mine ; and at thirty- miles' di^ 
tance from Accra, inliuu!, is the German miidoiiBiy 
establisbment of Akrapang. 

After hatrtnft kft behind tu the amall Engliah 
MablishrrH'ttt of Niii;:o, we passed Ci^ St FImi1| 
a little to the emst of the river Volto. 

Generally speaking, the places where the most 
important commercial transactions are sucoessfii]]^ 
conducted aie the GaBtke of EUMius Gape Coait^ 
and Accra. 

Daring the preveleDW of tbeVmtaiiiM, vrmnug 

winds, there Is ^Teut difficulty in landing, even for 
the large cargo boats; and the delay sometimea 
extntdfl fion daji to mcikL 
CtftOmttfrnA tndiqg on this oceM^ lAen 
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tlu'y betoiiie ao|iiainte<1 with the oharai tt-re ot' the 
various (leiilers, arrange matters so that they sell 
their tnerchondize to them on three and six Jiionths' 
crwliti «fid receive payment on the return voya^. 

The Americans are more expert in this kind of 
tnuk' tlian any others; they seem to understand 
b«tter what h suitable for the various markctii on 
tlie <-nast, and they generally take advantage of the 
trade winds. 

I'.acli portion of the coast has its own monetary 
titaiidiird, aiul ditt'erent measures of capacity. The 
fike and kroo, for instance, liotli vary, the former 
about one-eij?htli of a S[(aui!?h dollar, the latter about 
5«»lbs. 

Having doubled Cnpe St. Paul, we left behind 
us the factories of ljuitii, Little and Great P6|>6, 
belonging tn the kingdom of l>ahom^, and were 
soon in sight of the pf>rt of Ardrali, situate in 6° 16' 
lat. \.. and .>H' long, K. of Lisbon.* 

It is <iifhcult and dangerous to enter this place 
in conscfpience of the shouls. A shi|) must anchor 
about nine miles outside; and gowls and i>as»«;ngers 
are landed by large boat.s from the shore, in the 
management of which the natives are very expert. 
The sea at this pliux- abounds with large and 
ferocious sharks. The danger to be appreheM<led 
from these sea monstijrs is supposed to terminate 
when you enter the channel between the bank and 
the shore, which is forty fathoms deep, and thrt>ugh 

• Wat ul (inseuwicti 1° bW. 
VOL. I. V 
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which the water Uowk with a great current, bringing 
to lund anjrthiii<; thrown into the sea at the distance 
of eighteen miles. 

Thia fact b turned to advantage by the King of 
I)nhom(', who has an officer pUced there, named 
Gainix', or adjutant of (he port, under whose su- 
pervision several persons are !rtiitione«l, who act as 
a coaat-gnard, and who seize every thing thrown up 
by the sea as the property of the King. 

On »omo occasions the capt4un8 of the ineivhant- 
ships take advantage of this current to communi- 
cate with the shore on any particular subject re- 
quiring immediate attention, especially when any- 
thing goes wrong on lioanl, arising fr<«n the inso- 
lence, discontent, or mutiny of tho crew. The 
particulars are committed to pa|ier, and put into 
an empty Iwttle, which is corkc<i tiglit and then 
thrown into the fva. It is intmediately carried 
with the greatest velocity to the Ix-ach, where it is 
sure to he picket! up by one of the sentinels and 
carried to the Gampt', who immediately sends it to 
the Cacaracii, or port captain. It is conveyed by 
him to the Avoga, or maritime governor of the 
coast, by whom it is given into the hands of the 
Me6, whoKc office is similar to that of Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and who pre«*nt8 it to the King, 
who seldom fails to investigate the matter coiii- 
pliiiiiwl of, and to grant redress. 

Near the landing-place is a very neat village 
callinl Zanibogi. h is agreeably situated, and is 
surrounded by niimerou.* trees. 
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Three miles distant from this is a lagoon, into 
which the sea flows. Here is erected the Portu- 
guese fortress of S, JoAo l>aptista (rAJudii," or 
St. John the Bnptist of Ajuda, founded in 1680, 
and around which many ChristiaiiB are resident. 

Here resides the Avog^ who superintends all 
trade with the white men. He is i^ssisted by the 
^< Gabeoeiraa," or head men, who are the principal 
ne^rro or black merchants. 

lietore the abolition of slavery, this Portuguese 
settlement was of great importance ; but latterly — 
especially since the separation of ihe Brazils — ^very 
little trade is carried on with it, except in palm-oil, 
striped cotton cloth of home manufacture, a vege- 
table grease which is much used by the negroes in 
anointing their bodies ; larpre " cuias/* or cups 
made of clay, and " balaios," hampers or panniers; 
baskets, mats, aromatic and stimulant spices— peze- 
leciini and telecum — made from palm-oil, and used 
in seasoning ; the latter was principally in demand 
at Bahia^ The slaves brought to this settlement 
were exclusively from the Bight of Benin. 

The manufacture of palm- oil was first com- 
menced by the slave-dealers, who while waiting the 
arrival of a purchaser, were desirous of turning to 
account the labour of the slaves whom they had 
collected for the market This led tiiem to turn 
their attention to die manuftctnre of palm-oil, 
which in process of time they found to be very re- 
munerative. 

T 3 
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The demand for Rlaves became at length so 
great in the BnuiU, that the factories required 
from four to five thousand men annually, and 
when this number could not l>c ohtuined, they 
took a rather novel method of sujjplying their 
wants, by waitinir outside and wizing on the car- 
goes which left for other [H^riA, for which they 
gave an order on the factor, on whose account 
they took jxissession of the sliivea. 

Tills system yfoa carried to such an extent that 
the i)rjicfice at length reached (^ubinda, where the 
slave-trade was then rife, and led to a treaty be- 
tween the chiefs, whereby a mutunl accominoda- 
tion was effected. This confederation haa greafly 
battled the efforts of the authorities in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

The head - quarters of this confederation are 
Ajuda and Onini. After the union of the chieft 
the slave-trade greatly increased, notwithstanding 
the philanthropic efforts of governments and pri- 
vate individuals. 

In 1832, Jo4o Baptista Bellarra, agent of the 
factor}- of Ajuda, an intelligent and enterprising 
man, perceiving that the extinction of the slave- 
trade on that coast was not far distant, U-gau to 
specuhito in the pahn-oil trade, with the \'iew of 
supplying the ships that called, .\fter his death, 
two brothers, Victor and !>ewis Regis Freri'S, from 
Marseilles, commenced then-, in 1840, an establish- 
ment which is still flourishing, yielding, it is said, 
an annual income of 1,000,000 fnui^-s. 
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At Porto Novo, thirty miles to tho » ast, and also 
at Oniiti, some ]>or!<ons, i ncourafrcd liy thesu siic- 
ccsst-j, cmbarkwl in tla- same ti-ado, m> that a 
number of vcsscU arc iUinnally suppli< d with large 
quantities of palm-nil, fnmi 150 to 3(H) tons going 
from Porto Novo alone. 

.■\t Ajuda the cxjtorttition amounts now »ome- 
times to 4,iKM) tons annually; the price for three 
pallona \a one Spanish dollar, hut the valuo is more 
generally taken in brandy, tobacco, delf-ware, 
china, cotton, and olotlie"! of various descriptions. 

The fort of Ajudii h:is a detadimeiit of soldiers 
from the islands of S. Thome and Pririi e. It ia 
under the control of the governor of these inlands 
and the dej>i;n<lencie« of the coast of Mina. 

Then' is also a chTiryman, whose church is well 
filled by a number of native ('hrisiians, some of 
nrhom atteixl from a great <listancc. 

Nut fur friiiij A ju<l:i there arc two factoricja, one 
Kngli«h, the other Knnch, conimuniiatin<: with 
Ajuda by means of the lagoon ; each ia surrounded 
by a sarame, or villajje, f<>nne<l of small house"* 
built of nmd and thatched ; and inhabited by free 
negroes and slaves*. It is only lat^'ly that a few 
white persons have, as a special favour, been per- 
mitt<!<l to ciivcT their houses with tiles. 

Near the walls of the fortress is the residence 
of the Avopi, or Governor, who, in the name, and 
under the sanction, of the King of Dahonn^, excr- 
ci.ses authority over both natives and foreigners. 
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sence of the Avopi, hut when thr si>bj<?<"t is of iin- 
portaiicc it is reti-rrud to tht' King. 

When by :i palaver before the .\vog;i a wliitc 
inait condeninod it) n ]>eimlty, e!'|ifciiillv it" he is 
a tiictor connected with some cominereial house, 
he iit put under " biin," or, as it i:< tcniie<l at the 
Cape of Good Mope, from the prwecdiiigs of the 
Anii slavcry Soiiery. " uniior tliv [iK dfa'- " To 
adopt thi'ir own phr!i>{!oh>gy " the mads nn.: rlosed 
aptiiist hint;" that is, he is poliliiudly e.xeoniiiMi- 
nioated, and all men are interdicted fi'oni linhliiiff 

n 

any eoniinunication with him by trade or other- 
wise, so that an eti'cctual stop is put to his bii»iues.H 
♦ransaction.s until he succumbs to the powere that 
be. Hut if the person tmnstgressiiifi; lie in more 
huni)>lc <'ircuni8tances, he is tied hand and loot 
and placed in u basket, and b then convcy«-d by 
ne^'rocs to th«! King, a distance of ninety miles, 
tiiiii his iiinjcKiy tuiiy deal with him as in hia 
kjn;rly wi<<loin he s«>e>i fit. 

Friiiicisco Ki'lix de .*vmza. iKilter known by the 
siimatne Xax/i, the hv^l *' .Mmoxarife," or f;<tvern- 
nicnt .norcki-eper, of the Portuguese fortres,* ol 
Ajiida, huvitifr rendered essential senice to King 
.\<lanin/ji in ii.H>ihtiiig him to o-scend the tlimne, 
and having; exertctl all hi' |wiwers to e-->tiibli^h him 
iherefMi, wo.-*, in return for his zeal* and fidelity, 
liromoted to the otBce of "Avo;;ii of tiie white 
p«ople," an olfice which ;rave him authority aliovc 
thu Avopt of the bhiek popubtion ; so that, in all 
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cases in which whites were coDceraed, an appeal 
had to be made for his sanction before there could 
be any final decision come to. 

Daring the adminiatration of M. de Souza, 
various improvements were carried out, especially 
in a sanatory point of view^ which is of the moat 
vital connderation in this district, as Ajuda is 
considered very uiiliealthy, in consequence of a 
large lagoon running along the coast for a number 
of miles, which forms to some extent a medium for 
the inland navif^ation. 

M. de Souza had erected a very commodious 
house, with ample accommodation not only for his 
own family, but also for the hospitable cntiTtaim 
ment of all European guests who happened to call, 
and to whom he gave a princely reception. It is 
said that the fortune of the host was sufficiently 
ample to enable him to exercise a hospitality so 
unbounded. 

After his death, his son, Isidoro Felix de Souza, 

was appointed to succeed him in the office of Avogd 
of the white population, but he did not exhibit 
the same tact in the administration of public aflws 

as did his father ; the consequence of which was 
that he lost much of the prestige formerly con- 
nected with the name which his lather had enjoyed; 
and, as his influence waned, tliat of the Avoga of 
the blacks waxed greater and greater. 

One of the causes which led to the foregoing 
result was that Mr. Souza, being a son of the 
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sprnplio, was reared in the lap of luxiirj-, and 
hii\ iiig a.s!i<)i ialed so iiuuli witli tiie negroes during 
tlie period of his cdtieation, inibibeil many of tlieir 
liiiliit-'i iind proiiensities, and manifei^ted utt miu-h 
syniputhy towanls thcni, tliiit tlic people at length 
pref'erre*! to hiy their cases for decision Intfore the 
Avogsi of the Macks ; even Mr. Siiiza himself 
cited into the pn-serice of the hitler all wli<i came 
wnder Ids displeasure. Two pei-sons in particular — 
Francisco de Miranda Vasconeellos and Francisco 
de Sonza Maciel — wi're biviiight hy him before the 
bliick Avog:i ; and having tints recognized his 
fealty l-o the King of Dahome, he suceeeded in 
getting a decision by which the alM)ve individuals 
were ejich obliged to pay to him the amount of 
4' HI Spanish di "liars. 

It ia evident, from the above circumstances, that 
the King of Dnhome is a despotic sovereign, and 
absolute master of all the j-urniunding country. 
His authority is recogid/x'd by the i)a}Tiient of the 
"eastuuies," or custom, which is levied at thb 
port on all goods imported and ex[K)rted. 

The couiitr}' is level, and abounds with 8t4ignant 
pools. It is fertile, and, indeed, luxuriant in many 
parts; and there are ])leasant groves and den.se 
forests of large trees, e-siMjcially towanls the 
interior, where it becomes more mountainous. The 
soil, indeed, is in general s<> fertile fliiit it jiroduees 
nil that is recpiisite for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants, who seldom require to im|K)rc any 
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each aide; and the o&cers of the king, sittmg 
open stools, await the commands of his majesty. 

In the interior there is a labyrinth t'oi ined of a 
number of huts, thatched with straw, whicli com- 
pose the palace or royal residence of the King. 
They are built of clay ; on the ground floor is the 
hali| which is used as the royal saloon for the 
reception of foreigners; and oyer this are the 
royal bedrooms. There are ntimbeni of these 
royal palaces erected in various parts of the King*s 
dominions. 

The subjects of the King of Dahom^, although 
a barbarous people, are very partial to the white 
portion of the population, and espedally to thdr 
first and oldest friends, the Portuguese — ^for whom 
they express great esteem. However, it must not 
be concealed that the people of this country are con* 
sidered among the most barbarous and undvilized'Of 
mankind, uotoiil\ <>ii ac^^ountof thecrueltiesexercised 
on criminals, but also Irom the tact of their oflier- 
ing human sacrifices to propitiate their deities, on 
which occasions is exhibited the greatest pomp of 
the royal household. 

These barbarities, however, are practised only 
by the authorities, and would seem to be based on 
some notions of their being politically necessary. 
It is only just to the common people to say that 
they do not in general sympathize with their 
rulers in such acts of cruelty, and that they by 
no means manifest that ferocity which is usually 
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described as constituting the .main feature of their 
diaracter. 

Adaranzii, the present Kin*; of Dahome, or 
Danhome, is the ninth successor of the conqueror, 
Adarang^ the First, who, having usurped these 
kingdoms towards the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century, united to them, hy conquest, the kingdom 
of Aidrahy or Alada. Within the boundaries of 
the latter is situated the Portuguese fortress of 
Ajuda ; aa also the port of Jaquem, where, iu ibrmer 
days^ the Portuguese carried on an extennve trade^ 
as well as with the coast of P6p6s. 

The inhabitants have such a servile fear of the 
king, that| when his hammock or palanquin ap- 
pears, they prostrate themselves to the ground, and, 
until he has passed, continue throwing earth on 
their heads in token of submission. Even the 
oAoer whom we should denominate the secretary- 
of-statc, and the nobility, are not exempt from 
this teeling of entire subservience to the will of 
their soverdgn — which they manifest with as much 
humility as any of their inferior fellow-subjects. 
The principal residence of the king is at the 
cajAtal of his kingdom, the town of Galamina, 
which is four days' journey distant from the Portu- 
guese fortress of Ajuda; but he also possesses, as 
before stated, palaces in several other towns, 
which he visits alternately — as Alada, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Ardrah; and Ahomd, 
where the kings are inaugurated or crowned, and 
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where, also, is the royal sepulchre— « most exten- 
sive vault, in which are deposited the bodies of 
deceased kings. 

On the death of a king, a description of cenotaph, 

surrounded by iron rails, is erected in the centre of 
this catacomb. On the top of this they place an 
earthen coffin, cemented together by the blood of 
one hundred of the captives taken in the last wars, 
who are sacriticed on the occasion of the king's 
death, that they may attend on their sovereign in 
the next world. The corpse of the king is then 
deposited in this coffin, with the head resting on 
the skulls of other conquered kings ; and as many 
relics of royalty — such as skulls and bones — as can 
be placed beneath the cenotaph, are put there as 
trophies of the deceased sover^gn. 

When all is arranged the doors of this subterra- 
neous catacomb are thrown open, and eighty of 
the ^^Abaias," or female dancers connected with 
the court, together with fifty soldiers of the royal 
guard, are compelled to enter. All these are sup- 
plied with provisions, and are destined to accom- 
pany thdr sovereign to the land of shades — in 
other words, they are offered :i.s n living sacrifice 
to the manes of their departed king ; and, strange 
as it may appear, there is alwa3rs a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers of both sexes who consider it aii 
honour thus to immolate themselves. ^ 

The entrance to the catacomb having remuned 
open for three days, to receive the deluded votaries, 
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ihe piime-mmbter covers the coffin with a black 
velvet pall, and then divides between himself, the 

grandees, and the surviving wonieii, the \ arious 
presents of jewels and clothes made by the new 
king to the shade of the departed. 

During eighteen moons, or months, tlic heir acts 
as regent, governiug, with two of his ministers, in 
the name of the deceased king. At the expiration 
of the above period, he convenes the whole court 
at the palace of Ahome, whence they proceed to 
the subterraneons tomb, when the coffin is opened, 
and the skull of the deceased king is taken out 
The regent, taking it in his left hand, and holding 
a hatchet in his right, for the first time proclaims 
aloud the fact — of which the people are supposed 
to be iprnorant — that the king is dead, and that he 
has hitherto governed only in his name. The 
company present, on hearing this, fall prostrate, 
covering themselves with earth in token of pro- 
found grief, which, however, does not continue 
long; for, laying ande the skuU and hatchet, the 
regent draws a sword liom its scabbard, and pro- 
claims himself their king. The people immediately 
make a loud noise with their rude instruments of 
music and haiuqves^ and dancing and other mani- 
festations of mirth follow. 

On this occasion all the grandees, and the prin* 
cipal white men who conduct the samrm^ or 
factories, present valuable gifts. This is what is 
termed the great custom^ to distinguish it from the 
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six months' custom, of which mention shall after- 
wards be made. 

Holy writ tells us that " the dark [ilaces of the 
earth are full ot the habitations of cruelty," the 
truth of which is nowhere more fully displayed 
than in this stronghold of the Prince of Darkness ; 
for, even on this festive occasion, Moloch must 
receive bis holocaust, and some hundreds are immo- 
lated that they may convey to the deceased king 
the tidings of his successor's coronation. The 
blood of the victims being mixed with day, a kind 
of large pot^something in the shape of an oven, 
and j^rforated with holes — is formed Into this 
the skull and bones of the deceased king are put, 
and it b filled up with silk and other articles. On 
a certain day the reigning king goes to pay a visit 
to his father's skull, to which he makes an offering 
by pouring in through the holes brandy, zumbi, and 
cowries — the current medium of exchange in the 
kingdom. The latter are presented in order that 
the deceased may pay his way in the next world, 
and not disgrace his successor by getting into 
debt. 

The kings formerly went naked from the waist 
upwards, except on particular or solemn occa- 
sions, when they threw a rich cloth, or large cape, 
over their shoulders ; they are now, however, much 
more completely clothed — ^theur neck, arms, and 
hair are urnanieiited with jewellery of rude manu- 
facture, and with strings of very fine coral ; the^ 
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wear loose rich silk trousers, made something 
uftiT the Turkish style, "ver which they fasten 
around the waist some superfine cloth. On the 
head they wesir a white silk or velvet cap, em- 
broidcn-d in gold ; and on the i'cct aanduL* secured 
by 8inail gold chains. Thus attired, they sit in 
state, or rather recline on cushions covered with 
rich silk cloths, and surrounded by the Indies oi 
the harem, all of whom are under the su|H;rintend- 
ence and control of the " Diida," or favourite 
sultana, who exercises supreme authorily, and in 
the seniglio possesacs the prerogative of life or death 
over the other women. 

Those females have allotted to them various 
offices around the person of the sovereign : one 
has charjje of his g\>lden ]>ipe ; another has charge 
of the golden spitoon ; one lights the fire in a small 
chafin;; dish which supjilies the live coals for his 
pipe ; another is seen with u small gold key, as the 
emblem of her office, wherewith she unlocks the 
silver bottlc-casc in which his majesty keeps the 
liqueurs with which he treats forei^mers or others 
to wh»)m he wi^lu•;t to show any particular murk 
or favour ; on another of the ladies devolves the 
task of keeping the crown of tlie sovereign's head 
clean shaved. 

When the ministers or grandees are ushered into 
his presence, they each in succession prostrate 
themselves on their knees before this august per- 
sonage. 
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The prime-minister, or Mingo, manages all the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, and aim acts the 
part of hifjh-sheriff, in seeing that the extreme 
penalty of the law is carried out on all criminaU 
sentenced to death. Thb is done under his 
authority by the " Pdhi," or public executioner; but 
if the condemned individual is a person of distinc- 
tion, then the sentence is carried out by the Mingo 
in propriA personii. 

It h also the duty of the Mingo to sec that all 
the orders of the king, and all the laws of the 
kingdom, are faithfully executed; and to watch 
over all the intcresf^^ of the country, foreign and 
domestic — so that hb duties are moat onerous, and 
his office no sinecure. Ho also takes under his 
guardianship the heir-iippaix-nt to the throne, who 
is the I'ldcsf son of the Diidii, <>r sultana, whose 
chiMreii alone have the privilege of being called 
rlie soii-< of the king. The scioti of royalty is 
educated iiiui truineil beneath the roof of tliia 
factotum prime-minister 

The sons of the king by the other women are 
called " Accovis," or, a.s we should designate them, 
royal pages ; they are the grandct^ of the realm, 
but incur the jtcnalty of deatl* should they presume 
to call thems<'lve» of thu kin(f. 

The .second in authority to the Mingo w the 
" Med." who acta as secretary or prime-minister of 
foreign affairs, superintends the commerce of the 
nation, administers the lands obtained by conquest 
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or forfeiture, and disposes by sale or otherwise of 
all captives. He hii» nn adjutant under him, called 
the " Juto," who aids him by his counsel ; but in 
all ditficult cases he has recourse to the Alingo. 

Commercial nflairs and dealings with Europeans 
ore superintended by the Avopa, or Governor of the 
Maritime Coast, whose residence is at Grcqud, near 
to the Portuguese fortress of Ajuda. This officer 
has under him the Cacaracu, or Port-Captain, who 
also has an assistant, called the fiampe. 

The chief executioner is the Paca, or High- 
Provost, who is considered as one of the grandees ; 
he walks in procession along with the members of 
the Court, carrying a naked scimitar in his hand, 
and followed by his assistant, the Atto, whose duty 
it is to draw the headless trunks of those that have 
been dccupitated fit»m the place of execution into 
a field, wliere they arc left a prey to the vultures, 
the unibiis, and other birds, as well as the numerous 
wild beasts with which the countrj- abounds. It 
is needless to add that they must abo contribute 
by their number to the insalubiity of the neigh- 
bourhoiid. 

The other lieads of departments arc the ''Sogan," 
or Treasurer-general ; the "Toposf'i," or Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, Ac. ; the "Agahu," or Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ; and the "Adandii,'' 
whose particular province is always to command 
the rear guard of the army, and to pursue and 
destroy all fugitives from tJ>e Imttle-field. ... 
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The present king has attained such |K)w*>r and 
influence that, in the last war, he was enabled to 
bring into the fiehi an army of mon: than 120,(MM) 
men, all anncd, well disciplined, divided into dit- 
fcrerit battalion!*, and oiliccrcd by intelligent men 
after the manner of Kuropoans. 

There arc nunu-rous other minor offiees ^'I'd by 
the "Cabcccira.s"iir headmen, who are possessors of 
lan<i and vnssuls >iiiniliir lo those of olden times 
atnuiigst the feudal noblenuin of I\»rfu^pd Jiiid 
other countries of Europe. They pay large tribute 
to the CrowTi in time of peace, and in tinM^ of war 
they provide men for the national defence. They 
enjoy the exclusive pri%nlege of trading with the 
white people, except in gold, tireanns, and ammuni- 
tion, the monopoly of which articles belongs ex- 
clusively to the Crown. 

Tlicsc cabeceiras and grandees are dressed after 
the Turkish fashion, in wide trousers, vests with 
hroa<l sleeves, and a cloth of native manufacture, 
which they flirow over their shouhh-rs when they 
have an interview with their superiors. On the 
head they wear white cotton caps, and those of the 
liigher order, hat^; sandals are used in place of 
shoes. 

The royal (council is formed of all the nobles ; 
but the Naics, or king's women, have the first 
vote : the latter also enjoy the privilege of im|>osing 
a fine on any co\irtier who is so ungallant as to o|v 
fxmf their vote. After these ladies, the "Scquedca," 
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or private secretaries, or keepers of the kind's 
secrets, hold a position next in importance in the 
royal household ; they are selected from amongst 
the sons of the grandees, and are said to be bom 
eunuchs ; they are the appointed guardians of the 
seraglio ; their chief 'a called the Ganjo. Two of 
them always accompany the ambassador's and 
king's tnesisengers tf> see that the royal mission is 
cre<Htably performed. 

The Mingo presides over the council, aud, by 
virtue of his office, has a casting vote in the event 
of there being an etjual number of votes on each 
side. • 

The Fetish j)rieft of the household, or royal 
chaplain, iib-o attends the council ; and this leads 
me to say something of their ecclesiastical polity. 
In common with most of the nations inhabiting 
the coast, they worship the sun ; but as they con- 
sider (hat he is far l)eyond the reach of their 
adorations, they bblicve that he delegates a portion 
of his divine essence to objects animate or inani- 
mate, which they worship in his stead. He is 
believed to be present spiritually in certain grovea 
or caverns, and to these places the most marvellous 
legends arc attached. lie is supposed to reside 
visibly in clay idols and sometimes in certain 
beasts — ns the anake, called by them " Daboi;" the 
chameleon, the urubiis, Ac. These idols and 
animals, when thus deificti, arc called Fetish, and 
homed cattle are sacrificed to propitiate them ; 
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offings of provisions and cowries are also made 

by the common people, and even of human blood 
by the king. 

Each Fetish has its own lacos^ or sorcerer^ who 
attends on it; and to this priestly office is united 
that of professor of physic. Deceivers lay claim 
to a superior knowledge of the medicinal pro- 
perties of herbS) and especially of their poisonous 
qualities. 

The court priest, or high chaplain, is dressed in 
a long tunic of blue doth, with a cap or wig made 

of monkey skin on his Itead, with sandals, fastened 
by strips of the same skin, on his feet 
• Amongst a people so degraded, and slaves to 
such despotism, it is hardly to be expected that 
one could meet with anything but what iii barbarous 
and savage ; and yet the common people are in 
general docile, tolerant, and even friendly to the 
white people. 

In the account written by the priest, Vicente 
Fedrdra Pires, in IBOO, it is stated that the success 
of the missionaries sent from Portugal was apparent; 
that several converrions had been made^ and that 
there was no doubt that King Adaranz& the Eighth 
was decidedly resolved to embrace Christianity, as 
he thought the white people's Fetish waa a good 
one.*' This king, however, died without recdving 
baptism ; but, no doubt, to the labours of these 
missionaries may be attributed the tolerant spirit 
nnce manifested towards the white people^ as well 
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as towards Mahoincdans. The Mussulman negroes 
settled in thus roiiiitry, as traders in ivory, are 
ealled " Malt^s," and are natives of the kingdom of 
Accra, and therefore neighbours of the Ashantees ; 
many of them unite the errors of Mahomet with 
the adoration of the sum — and this mixture of two 
forms of religion is observable throughout all these 
kingdoms. 

Respecting the jurisprudcnoe of the kingdom of 
Uahorae, the will of the desjwt is the supreme law ; 
but tht-re is, in onlinary cases, a code by which the 
affairs of the kingdom arc regulated. 

The police laws arc very stringent : at nine 
o'clock at night the curfew is struck on the "gon- 
gon," a description of large bell ; after which any 
person met by the guard with arms (be he even a 
Cabeceiras or Accovi), is captured; and, according 
to the king's ])lea.surc, in either dismissed on pay- 
ment of a fine, or, a* is generally the case, kept in 
durance until he has been examined as to his object 
in beinff discovered vnth arms upon him. 

Theft is punished in like manner — by fine, if the 
individual is possessed of property, and summarily 
by flogging if he is poor. If the theft or fraud, 
however, has Ijcen jtractised on the king, the 
offence is capital, and only exi)iatc<l by death. If 
a thief, on being detected, rcaint*, and the owner of 
the pro|terty takes liis life, the latter must produce 
three witnesses to prove tlic fact, or he will not 
escape punishment. 
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All the kmg*8 subjects are permitted to wrestle 
or box ; but if they draw ^lood, they contravene 

the law, and become subject to the penalty of 
death, which, however, may be remitted on the 
payment of a fine, as is generally the case if the 
transgressor be a Cabeceira, or a white inan ; for 
they have an old adage that says, " It is a presage 
of evil when a white man's blood flows." Th^ 
are also unwilling that a white man should die at 
the court of Calamiiia of any sickness. 

Insult offered to the Accovi is summarily 
punished, by the offender being sold as a slave. 

The want of a coroner is felt even more severely 
at Dahom^ than at the Cape of Good Hope^ as the 
following statement will fully testify : — If any peiv 
son, after eating or drinking at the house of any 
individual, becomes sick within three days, the 
host must prove to the satisfaction of the authori- 
ties that the food or drink was not deleterious, or 
he is compelled, at his own cost, to have the man 
restored to health; and, in the event of death 
ensuing, he is adjudged ipso facto to be ffuilty of 
having poisoned him, and therefore forfeits his 
life* All future trouble, however, may be avoided 
by the host first partaking of the food, whether 
meat or drink, offered to a guest — an observance 
which, for the above reason, is seldom foi^otten. 

The law relating to adultery is exceeding!} 
stringent; and, in some particulars, its provisions 
are very strange and inconvenient, even to the pei^* 
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son !H!cking redress. For instance, he must take 
tlie wife of the offender ; but if the ktter is a 
single man, a fine b inflicted instead. White men 
also come under this last provision. If the 
aggrieved party be one of the Cabeceiras, or 
grandees, the crime is punished by death ; but the 
sentence may be commuted into a severe flogging, 
and being sold uito slavery ; in this latter case the 
woman is confiscated, and becomes the propertj- of 
the king, who sells her immediately, imless she is 
an Acoovi, in which case she cannot be sold, but 
the king can decide on 8>ome other punishment for 
her. 

The same law extends to the Naies. If a person 
who has bet'M adjudged gtiilty of death e!)ca|)es that 
doom, he U sold into slavery ; if a white man, he it 
sentenced to pay a very heavy fine. 

Any |)ertion convicted of conspiring against the 
life of the king, or of one of Win wiveit, niini.sters, or 
Sdqucdds, is punished by deatli — with this differ- 
ence, that a grandee is decapitated b}' the Mingo, 
in the presence of the king ; and a plel>eian by the 
pdca, outside the precincts of the palace. 

If the malefactor is a white man, then, in order 
to avoid the evil effects that, according to the 
augur}', would ensue from drawing his blood, he 
b tied to a tree or post, and left to die of hunger 
and thirst. 

The ambaasadorsi, Sequedds, or confidanta, who 
reveal the royal secrets, are adjudged guilty of 
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deatii. In the royal presence the subject who is 
honium-d with on audience ia expected to manifest 
the most abject servility. 

111!' Cabeceiras »i\ly are allowed the privilege of 
trading? in certain ct>nunt>dities — such as tobacco 
and brandy, for which they give in exchange ivorj", 
wiix, slaves, and, in fact, every description of 
goods, except gold, which, together with silver, 
ciii-al, unn.*, and gun|towdfr, an; considered as 
under the peculiar control of tlie king. 

The creditor who complains to the secretarj', 
5Ieu, against any debtor who fails in the perfonn- 
•en<-c of hia engagements obtains immediate redress 
by the seizure and public sale of the defaulter's 
g(M>d«; and if there is an)- .surplus it goes to the 
Crown. 

Whiii any of the white people undertake a 
journey, they are accompanied by an arme<i negro, 
who ii* Myled "chief of the nvad*," iind who h 
responsible for the safe conduct of all persons put 
under his protwtion. 

It is the excluxivc privilege of the king and 
white |H!Ople to be conveyed in the nmcas, or 
hamiiuM^ks. 

Independent of the police regulations, there are 
hiws which regulate the doniestic affairs of the 
bubject*. The liend of each family jxKfsessts com- 
plete arbitrary j>ower over the resjKictive memliers of 
the household ; but is not permitted to draw blood, 
which is reserved as u s]>ccial prerogative of the king. 
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The subject is allowed as many concabines as he 
can maintain ; but the first wife is alone consiclered 

• the legitimate one. She superintends and directs 
all the domestic duties, and ail must be subject to 
her control She Is bound to her husband "so long 
as he liveth ; " but the concubines may leave when 
they please, and go to the king, or to any whom he 
may appoint to become their future masters. 

A marriage is celebrated by dancing the IxOuqus 
and other dances for three days, at the bouse both 
of the bride and bridegroom, after which the two 
families unite in thdr festtvittes. 

The sons oi the first wife inherit all the mother'b 
property, in addition to half of the father's ; the 
other half of which nominally goes to the king, 
who, however, in general distributes it amongst the 
sons of the concubines. 

■ 

The rite of sepulture is denied to all who are 

not considered as the chief members of the family. 
When these die, their grave is opened under the 
bed upon which they have died, a male kid is 
immolated, and libations of brandy, oil, &c., with 
farina and cowries, are offered to the idol Liba, as 
the guardian angel of the deceased. All other 
corpses are carried to the forests, and left there to 
be devoured by beasts and birds of prey, which, if 
report be true, are assisted at the banquet thus 
provided by their neighbours, the negroes. 

The immoi ality of the Court is very great — the 
dancing females being prostitutes, the proper^ 
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of the king, who derives a revenue from their 
infamy. 

The king presents himself in great state to his 
subjects twice each year — on the 24th o£ June, and 
the 25th of December. At these two great national 
festivals, called " Usages," such scenes of barbarity 
and cruel butchery are witnessed as may in 
truth be said to beggar description.^ 

Opposite the sepulchral palace of Ahome is an 
extensive yard, in one part of which is raised (a 
few days before the exhibition) a small amphi- 
theatre. Here is placed the royal tribune, on 
which the king, surrounded by his court, reclines 
on cushions covered ¥rith silk cloth ; at his right 
hand are a number of arm-chairs^ occupied by 
the white men, the principals of the European 
factories, or sarameSj who attend on special in- 
vitations. On the left hand sits the DiuU, aocom* 
panied by all the Nai^ and Sequed^s ; and beyond 
these are ranged the grandees, reclining on skins, 
. and supported by stools, which they are allowed to 
use on such occasions only in the presence of the 
king. The open space around is crowded with 
people, singing, playing on tambourines and pipes, 
ringing bells, and making other noisy demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

Opposite to the royal gallery is left a large open 
space, in the centre of which is erected a wooden 
scaiOfold. The grand spectacle begins by the 
authoiitiea making th^ usual presentB, or offer* 
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ingn, to the king. The present given hy the 
Governor of Ajuda is equal in value to 177i 15*. Gd. 
annually, half of which b paid at each of the two 
gmit annual festivaU ; the king, at the same time, 
preterite small gifts to the nobles in return, and 
confers new honours and appointments. 

After the ceremony' of rewards comes that of 
puuishment. The chief secretary, Mingo, who con- 
ducti the arrangements of the festival, enters first 
on horseback, accompanied by the Gatijo, chief of the 
seraglio, and inspector of the horses, also mounted. 
They are followed into the circus by a hundred 
strong black men, marching in file, all leading 
horses, on each of which is a large basket 
containing a criminal of either sex. These pri- 
soners and horwes have, for some lime previous, 
been collected at a sen/alia, the |)rison or slave 
residence, under the care of tlic Mingo and Ganjo, 
where each is fastened to a wooden post ; and 
where, a few days before the festival, they are 
visited by the king, to ascertain whether they have 
been taken gmxl care of, and received sufficient 
nourishment — ho that, on the great fes^tival day, they 
may not disgrace him by a meagre apiK-arance, but 
be lusty and strong. On the occasion of this 
visit, if the culprit ha.s found favour, he receivtfs a 
mitigation of his sentence, or a free pardon; and if 
the latter, he is taken under the royal protection. 

When the cortege, or cavalcade, has entered the 
arena, it passes in procession three times round. 
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each time pausing in front of the king, who can, 
and sometimes does^ even then extend the royal 

clemency to the unfortujiate malefactors ; if he is 
SO disposed, he extends to the favoured individual 
the extremity of a silk doth^ which he wean as a 
cape on the occasion. 

* When this part of the cereuiony is concluded, 
the hlack conductoiB approach the scaffold in the 
'Same order, and each depoats his basket at the feet 
of the paca, who attends there to receive them ; 
and who^ with astonishing power, and almost 
incredible swiftness^ with one blow strikes the head 
off each victiiu in succession, as they are presented 
to him. He then places all* the heads on the 
scaffold ; while the Atto, his adjutant or assistant, 
draws the decapitated body out of the arena. The 
horses are next despatched in like manner, in the 
belief that they are thus sent to render their 
services to the deceased royal ancestors of the 
king. 

'Die horseflesh is distributed amongst the princi- 
pal men of the kingdom ; after which there is a 
grand feast, at which the white people are served 
in European style by competent cooks, and the 
chief men of ihe country according to thdr native 
fancy. During these feasts there are copious liba- 
tions of brandy, wines, and other liquors^ and 
numerous healths and toasts are given. 

The King of Dahome does not appear in public 
but on the two great annual festivals. He has, 
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however, frequent audiences with the Cabeodntf^ 

and is then attended by the secretaries, but without 
the seraglia For this purpose a booth, or covered 
Btage^ is erected in the court inside the entranoe 
gate of the palace, which is tastefully fitted up, and 
lined with silk, where he receives all communica- 
tionsy attends to all oomplainta^ and summaxfly 
decides on all matters brought under his notice. 

The daUy market of Calamina is held in a large 
space opposite to the resid^Mses of the secretaneSi . 
Hingo and Me^, under whose snperviaon it is 
conducted, and who see that the public are sup- 
plied with good wholesome provinons at a reason- 
able price. « 

Besides this market, there are daily fairs, held 
alternately at different important places throughout 
the kingdom. On Sunday there is one at Ahom^ 
opposite the Palace of the Dead ; on Mondays, at 
Calamina ; on Tuesdays, at Z6bod6 ; on Wednes- 
daySy at Mi6qui; on Thursdays, at Ziago; on 
Fridays, at Ad6qui; and on Saturdays, at Agonam. 
These fairs are watched over by an officer, called 
the Paraqueti,*' who has a guard of 100 men at 
his disposal. His duty is to enforce order, to 
settle any disturbance that may arise, and to see 
that justice is done to all parties. If need be, he 
can communicate with the Hingo, as protector of 
the public interest. 

We thus see that every protection is given to the 
brisk trade which is carried on in this kingdom. 
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The circulatiDg medium is cowries ; the goods 
offered for sale, besides provisions, are tobacco, 
cotton, cloth of various descriptions, in imitation 
of Hamburgh linen; printed handkerchiefs, zuartes, 
&C. The dyes used are indigo and other fast 
coloitTB. The wooden manufactures are of a coarse 
description ; the metal castings, also, are of a rough 
quality; but those who possess the means can 
supply themselves with all the luxuries they require 
from the white traders — so that both the king and 
his nobles have their gold and silver plate, glass, 
china, furniture^ and every article either of con- 
venience or luxury. 

The Dahomea have good figures and regular 
features, and are robust and well formed. They 
are good horsemen, and well understand the use of 
the musket, which gives them a decided advantage 
over the Aionos and other nations in ike interior, 
with whom they have occasional wars. They are 
courageous, and even desperate in battle ; for, as 
before stated, those who attempt to retreat are cut 
off by iJie officer of the rear-guard ; but for every 
head of the enemy which they can produce, if they 
can only prove that it has been obtained by their 
own personal valour, they are liberally rewarded. 

During peace they are joyous, agreeable, and 
hospitable, but much given to licentiousness. They 
are in general intelligent, and soon learn to speak, 
read, and writ*' different languages, especially 
Portuguese, with which they are most conversant ; 
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Bomc of them can 8|i«ak fluently in Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, Kngli<«h, and even French. 

Fifteen railen to the east of the port of Ardnth 
is another, called Jetiuein." It is not so danger- 
ous as Ardrah, and Li more commodious for trad- 
ing. At the same distance west is Great P6p6. Both 
these ports have a considerable trade. 

The kingdom of Dahom^ is bounded on tlie 
west by the kingdom of Accara, where are found 
the rich mini^ of goId-<]iist which the Mahomedan 
" Maids " bring to Dahoine. It is conveyed by the 
Ashante<-H t<> tlic seaports. They exchange one 
aqui or ake (one half-drachm) of pure gold for 
European goods of tlic value of 4.<. ; but it is neces- 
sary' for the merchant to be able to dii^tingui-sh 
between the pure gold and the oracr^, which, 
although it is certainly gold, and of nearly the 
same weight and colour as the pure metal, is of 
»n inferior di^scripdon, and the negroes are in the 
habit of mi.xing it with the piirer gold. 

Dahoino is bounded on the ««8t by the extensive 
kingdom of Bt-nim ; and also by the kingdom of 
O^re, where the Portuguese had, until the eighteenth 
century, a church and factory at the mouth of 
Rio do Forcado, from whence they ascended to the 
(own of Jabum, for the pur|)Os« of trading. 

To the north of I >ahom(- are the Aionos, a semi- 
barbarous people, who supply quantities of ivory, 
wax, and red wood. On this side there is also a 
small nation, <-u]led the " Nagons," who are said to 
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be canDibala ; they live in the forest^ and are not 

allowed by the Dahomes to approach the coa.st. 

These countries are occasionally visited by 
swarms of red locusts, which come in such num- 
bers as considerably to darken the sun. Wherever 
they alight they destroy every description of vege- 
tation, and even enter the habitations of the people, 
devouring everything that is edible, and even 
attacking persons asleep. This visitation is gene- 
rally followed by a famine, which is succeeded by 
its usual concomitant — a pestilence, caused by the 
number of corpses which are left unbuiied, to be 
devoured by the tigers, wolves, vultures, urubiis, 
and numerous other wild beasts and birds of prey, 
with which these regions abound. 

Amongst the most useful of the wild beasts of 
this country, in a commerdal point of view, are 
the elephant and hippopotamus, which are valuable 
\>n account of the large supplies of ivory which 
itiey afford. 

The Euro})ean markets are also supplied from 
Dahome with the skins of ounces, tigers, stags, and 
wild buffaloes ; with large quantities of goatskins, 
and the hides of oxen. 

The forests abound with lions, hyenas, wolves, 
wild boars, gazelles, various species of antelopes, 
and a great variety of baboons and monkeys. 

In a manuscript account of these countries, 
written by the priest Vicente Ferreira Fires, men* 
tion is made of a small wild beast, called a " zoo,'* 
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which he saya ^* he saw/ It was about the size of 

a dog, with the head of a raonkey, its skin of an 
ashy colour. He says it springs like an ounce, sits 
on the trees amidst the thick foliage, imitates the 
singing of a bird, and darts £rom its perch on the 
unwary traveller. 

There is another ferodous little monkeyi of a 
dark colour, with a white snout, and teeth as sharp 
as knives ; it is called the " laba *' (it ought to be 
called *^ vampire **), and darts right at the throat 
of the unsuspicious traveller, which it seizes, and 
from which it sucks the blood. There is no other 
means of removing this desperate animal but by 
killing it. If the unfortunate individual who is 
thus attacked is alone and unpronded with the 
means of deliverance, he inevitably fails a victim ; 
but if seen in time, by pointing a gun, or a sti<^ 
or cane in imitation of a gun, the brute will fly, 
fearful of being shot. 

There is a great abundance of reptUeSy and many 
disagreeable and destmctive insects ; venomous 
snakes also are numerous, but the sorcerers profess 
to know perfect antidotes to their bite. 

Amongst the snakes is one called the " Saboy,** 
which is venerated as a Fetish, and to kill one 
would be to incur certain death. 
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